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X • George"U. Healy 



It is m/ very special pleasure and privilege t0'brTTrg^y<^ti-greetings-fr6m- • 
President Graves and the faculty of the College pfWilliam'^and Mary. 

I wou/d like to think"that-it is appropriate that such a group of scholars 
and scholarly administrattors sucl) as you should meet in ,\YirfiarnsbUrg in ^. 
close proximity to, the College of William and Mary. As the second oldest^ 
collegiate institution in the Ujiited Stjltes, as/the seat of the firstlaw schoorin' 
the colonies, -and as the founding site of Phi Beta Kappa, Williamr and Mary^ 
has Ipn^stood^nd still stands' in commitment to the life 'of thfe mind-tTnthv^ 
sphoJaKhip wmch you share and which you advance through youf associa- 
'tioh .'So we are particularly delighted that you are here. \ ■ 

. We know that you will be busy in your meeting. The programr however, 
indicates ^hat^a 'certain amount of free tiVne^as been provided so that you 
may enjoy some of the charms of this carefully restored, early city. We dp 
hope that in your exploration of Colonial Williamsburg you will find<ime te ^• 
visit the college which is close to it and 'p^^rt of th^^ !^<ftoration. 

I hope you have a very interesting and productive meeting aiW I thaTiK 
you for the privilege of greeting you. * • , / ' t^^ 

Chairman's Address ' ^ 1^ 

^ \ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

. ' Jacob E.Cobb ) 

Mr. Chairman, ^adies and gentlemen: As we meet this time a little oloser i 
to Christmai^and as I think about wha?'I am going to try to say, I am re- 
minded of the mother who was shopping for her yOunjg child for a Christmas ^ . 
toy .'She said^to the cleijk, examining atoy, "Isn't thisfrather complicated for ' 
a small thildj" The clerk replied, *it's an ediicationAl toy^ifiadam, designed^ 
to adjust th^child fo live in the world today .s^yVay he p]its it (together is ^ 
wrong." ' , ; ' • ' 

(^ow»I hope th^ does not entirely apply tcywhat I have tried to put to- 
gether, but it might. . - ^ /'i \ • 

I had my remarks pretty well set when a newspaper headline caused me 
to add a.prologue. The major headline m The^Najional Obsej^ar fov Novem- 
ber 3, 1.973 read , "Xhe Age of Scarcity." The subtitle read, **It's Coming, and 
Itll be Hard on Those Who.Cah't Adjust, Make Do." 

From the text under the byline of Douglas S. Loonoy, Glastonbury, Con-" 

. ^ . ■ r . ■ ■ --< ^ 



' 'f<;V<>^q''ote^ (He is refei*,,!- to an ory^tidn 

■ hin'n t^'V- ''"'^''" '"■oundVith feet on the table, hands elaspji be- 

hind, heads; *.-yes focused on modernistic .paintings ou the walls, and tt Xii-hts 
'rrv « i-^^'^ <his is thast'anee i.i\vhieh business is cl^Sl L c- 

at meTufUres Group the sort ot place u-here intellectuals ponder sulh ip,- 
ponderabjes as what tomorrow will bring. f 
* - . •••T.here can't be scai'cify of:inv-thint.,>Thcodorc J. Gordon, pr">silent of 
tht group. IS saving,, -if^ou've never, had it. 1 mean, vou on1> knoa/voirrl- 
^ poor when you sec soniiHw^y . nch..' Ergo, [asks Uxnicvl? Amery^ which 
. ^seennngK- has hiid cvc^rything forever, is on the eve of cxtrcnic an/p>olongcd 
shortages .' Savs Gordon. Tm afraid And therj there is silene(^" 

"For in a nation that was founded un the presumption of plentv it's dis- 
qinetint^that we don't havtienotifh." ', . ' 

^\ t I ■ " *** 

.• ''There can't be a scarcity of an vthing if vou 've never had it " • 

Obviously, "The ^\ge of Scarcity" Douglas Loonev is writing about" is 
nuiinly. concerned n^th energy tmd food— but he does sav at 6nc . point • 

Iheremay be other scarcities. Such a.sa chronic shortage of talent and wise 
men [and woi^n].' ^ y - . 

'rw:?)ul(flsifcmit today that in fat least t%vo respects those lar-gelv respon- 
sible tor graduate education^in the United StaU* have had !iueh gr.cat success 
.4hat they are keenly aware of the scarci'tic-i. I refer spcciricallv to the support 
ot graduate- studems by .federal, foundation, md other funds and the hiuh 
level ot ecititidcncc in which graduate cducatfofi was he-Id bv.virtiuillv ail sJu- 
=ment9cfrthc country. Oh. yes. we had it! 4nd we had if io such an extent 
flat, just as w^ith energy and pthec shortage crises, it is difficult for us to be- ■ 
lieve thiU funding may not.make an almost immediAte reCoverv— may not be - 
just i^round the' corner "—and that cc5n«tience in graduate education niav 
not._J)c r^urned just by willing it tobe so. ^ , )>' ; 

Let's ask oyrst-lves some of the qu.estions LooViev a^ks aboflV'"The An^e of 
*carcity. but apply them to graduate education: "Has the standard of Mviftg 
fre have accustomed ourselves to gone up ip smoke?" Has iill of the material' 
progress we have said resulted from graduatt; education (aAd I include re- 
search undy the term cducati^in) been shown to be a mvth? Has the image of 
, graduate educjiJion as being an indispensable ingredftnt of human prorTress 
been tarnished beyond cleansing?, Has the need forgraduatccducatioi^ of the 
very highest order undertaken by the very finest minds of any generation 
been shown to be artificial? If we have less fuel and inadequate me^ns of get- 
ting about will we .spe'nd .more time sitting in"*front of a log fire roasfim. 
mar.shmallows and talking with our.falliily? If so. i.s that all bad?" 

And he ends his article with a qilotation from Gauge Wash'ingt,on Uni- 
versity psychologist Caldwell who said. "And when allege /ails, min mav 
even start reining and thinking mi-mn.- Now tl^e emphasis on "again" is 
.mine ypv goitTg to put it in there, though. If he assumes that wc aren't now 
1 m glad that at one timewe did. "So tKat.marfmav even start* read int; and 
thinking Well, so much for the addifio^si - " * 

-r? 1^°"^' ' JPl'?^'^'^ to where I started before I ratfd the November 3 issue of 
/ //.<' Niitiomd Ohsenvr.. , . jv 

^ I would like tp begin this section of what I want to sav with a quotation 
thiit is longer than I like bufi do npt:J«inw how to shonen'it. and I will refer-^ 



later to its Yoiircc. "It rc>iiairis true that what was oiicc i^^ni work is always - 
giHHi workAand that^ an important part of i»ood current woiik is the redis- 
covery ot wljat was t^ood about past work. I guess I'm tryiu^jto ruake a 'lis-, 
tinction btween proyress and fashion. Progress is the idea that when we stV 
some way>to make something better we make it new; fashioy is the Tdea ttiat 
/■^ whatever is new is also better. Progress inekides the past in the sense that the 
new step is founded'Vi the .synthetic utiderstanding of what alrciiny exists. - 
Fashion ignores thc/fwRt. and therefoix^ is founded on ignorance. So >t turns 
out \hii{ fashioa is a kind of innovation which sees to it that ni^thing.ever 
happens — in fact it often creates a cycle- bv which what is fifteen years old is^ 
a.bumi while what is thirty years old is eharmi'ng and worth a revival. The 
povCTT of the idea of progress is in the notion that continuity is' the condition 
i^f change.".- * . ' • : 

Mv thesis: Confidence in gradaate education will be regainc^i: tlie gixxi 
of the individual graduate student and ot^scx'iety will be best ?j^Tved; graduate 
4:ducation will fulfill its high mission^>///y through arduous effort directed *' 
touani tjie /U(/.sr(7 />/(v/(//>z^' of and./>;^/n\ (/nn^/. * 

_ The centipede was happy quite . 
llntil a toadin fun said. ' ^'^ 

\ \ ' . ^Pray which leg goes after which?" ^ . 

. . That worked her mind to siich a pitch, ' - 

' She lay distracted hi a ditch 

' - • Considering how to run. 

1 don't know who said or wrote these lines. -but they come close to describ- ' 
ing the ,?Aate of mind of my early thinl^ing about tradition aOd innovation in 

• graduate educationr— andydu may think.it >till does, except for one thing — | 

- was and am convinced that it^Ls not c/VZ/cr tradition o;- innovation, but that 
the emphasis niust been the ;?zf/.^^r /?/(7;c/m;i,^if the two\ 

For the past several "years 1 have read arid heard many people talk about 
' what's wrong with graduate education^ and how innovation. ancV specifically 
innovation eompletely severed from all* past ideas about it (eXCept perhaps 
the justification for gent;rous funding of it) is its only salvation. I had begun 
to be both intellectually and emotionally afraid to mention the^term tradi- 
tion, or to. imply that S(mic of the "good'^ of graduate education might really * 
,have some roots in what toi^I? place prior to the 1%0's. i ' ^ 

- \ But. as 1 began to think about my thgme relating to tradiwn and inno- 
vation, and to look for ideas cfbout them expressed by other people. 1 was sur- 
prised in much the same way 1 had been when-in I bought a 1937-rnodel 

' Plymouth (and 1 wish. 1 still had it). At^he time 1 bought it 1 could n«t. 
remember having seen a 1937 Plymouth — maybe since 1937. But on the two- 
mile drive frorp the automobile agency to my -house I sa\v seven. All of a 
sudden my awareness of 1937 Plymouths was causing me to see them. 

Similarly, as I said before. Oarlfer this year 1 was of the" opinion that if 1 
falked aboTTtv tradition and innovation in graduate educatioTl, 1 could "plow 
new gt^und. YNot so! It has i)een surprising to me to find that many people, 
in education*5nd out. were talking and writing about innovfition. creativity, 
new values, old values, loss of values, elite, egalitarian. /he melding of the 
^ good in all for the good of ali-^ven to find that one oythk five committees 
' commissioned by the Um\*ersity of Chicago to report tyTresident Edward H. 

* l;evi was the.Cofnmittee on Tradition and'Innovation. "All five committee re- . 
x^f5orts" are to be found in the April 21 . 1973^issue of The University of Chicago 

Rvcord, and I highly recommend them as enlightening reading. The quota- 



■' • . ^ ^' •- ' " ♦ ■■ ■ ' 

. tion whicfi I used earlier came from this rtport. ' - .' 

..Irr ' '"V^nt to try to note all of the so-called innovatiniis 

• currently being suggested top higher education iii general or. for graduate 
educat.,on ,n particular, -Right- here I want to put sonie parentheses .in what 
m saying. It nuiy well appear that IVe fiad the next piemrj.. session in mind 
J) hen I concocted these remarks: Not so. I have only y^^e past dav read the 
report which will be discussed at the next plenary Scission, and so I am not 
tr.mg to anticipate it: fm nottrying to ImrOduce- Im not trying to in tlucnce 

. ;T/ ^ ' "^^-^ '■''^^ »hout symptoms. 

But at least I take note^t two pairs ol ideas currently getting great play jn the 
liten.ture ol higher educaiion. in tbe speeches being, made \o uroups inter- 
ested in higher,educatipn. and in the ca.sual and not-so-ca.sual conversations 
.among graduiite deans. ; . - 

One such idea has to do with cxcclhucc imd <-</,/<;/,7v." Clitton R. 

- Wharton, Jr.. President ot^Miehigaq Sjate University, has said that "one of 
the most serious questions we face today, not onfyin tHe world of education^ 
but throughout society, is: -How can an egalitarian society validly and iustlv^ 
make distinctronsot excellence among its. nienibtVs'''" 

Ih w'-'o"'r -^^'V'"'' /Vfo„/ror quoted a niei]iber' of 

the British Parliament as sasing that higher education must now be 
considered a right. Is graduate education a right or a privilcye? In its early 
.existence, -wealth or tamily position or'spon.sorship by a person or oryani/a- 
ion were the base* tor-"adniission. Liter, largely sub jcetivelv, colleges chose 
thiise students they ••Jeif to be the bnghte-st and most hiuhly motivated- 
Kcisman refers to them as an "aristocratic nicritocracy."' As numbers of 
applicants incieas^ed. admission cifmc to be increasingly based on the some- 
what more object ive measures of grades and entrance^'xanrmations^under- 
graduate gradcs.'GRE or Miller or other test scores. letters of reeommenda- 

- tion. Ihe best way to graduiitc :i bright elasswas tc^ admit a bii-ht class (the 
concept IS quite drfleient when we sav. • TheMu-st Wav to ..iiaraiHce n'l 'A' 
graduate student was t(..adm-it onc who has been a 'C uncier^-riiduate. 

- ' As both the c'ojj^'cpt and tht^fact of open admission have come to the 
undergraduate collage, so also: many believe.- has the u'racjuatc s^ool boeif- 
labeled eliList. U|idergraduate grades and test scores have been smacked Us 
untair and noii -relevant, i^raduatc studem support has come to be based on 
financial need more th> aciidemic potemial, and various acadfiii ic-reguiie- 
ments have been djluted. ■* . ' * '.^ 

„ . Writing- to this point, both positi'vcly ai]d negativcK-. Richard Baldwin.'' 
. Pj;otessor ot American Literature at the University Washintjton. s;ks ih it 
with the demot-rati/ation of the bachelor's deereer graduate"study Ikis fiad 
to tiinction as the preserver of privilege, but no\{- di^' demoorati/ation of 
gTaduatc study IS wcH-adyanced. With the imminent deniOerati/.ation ol the 
PH.U...Anienean education has reaebed its Paci tic Ocean ." 

Has It, indeed? And if American higher education h;is reached its 
t aeitic Oce;m. may Uiis not in fact represent the greatest challenge in its rela- 
tively short history'.' It did not take long for n to get to that iunipinij-off plaB'e 
or suipping place, if were to use Professor. Baldwin's claim., if traversiriP 
the Pacitic IS now the. problem , why not assess how it got there and determine- 
what ot the old and what ntu>- areSsjquircd -to go over- water rather than over 
land, and start. . ' ' 

'Patricia Cross has said-ffaWxhc new clientele in higher education fn 
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, the 1970's consists ot everyone who wasn't thete in the 104(Vs. 1%0's :md 
l%()'s. . . -The most eommon position among tacuhy who consider theni- 
selves enlightened is that higher education should he open to ail those willing 
^^.and able to do the work in ttv niatuier and form in which it is now ojfi'n'd,^' 
lEmphJlsis mine] Still quoting. *'A second position is taken by a growifig 
"^"^'minority of misguided liberals wholire willing to lower the standards of aca- 
{lemie education in order to^ gcnvccetlcntials into the hands of the so-eallt^d 
— •di.uitPTThtiigcd' so they can\oWm^^the material and socfal b^tiefit^i of 

society.''' V ^ ^' " " * . . 

^ — ""^Nty ther position is adoqug[te''ForMh^ timc^'. . ...''. Listen ni Patricia 
Cross' challenge: "The purposcs'of^.^dii'fc^tmn iin these tim^sMs to maximize 
the potential of each person to- live* a f\ilfilled and constructive life. And to 
accomplish- that t^nd we'necd not lower standards. Quite the contrary, wc 
should organize education around the prt^mije that we must demand of each 
student the highest standards of perforpiance irn the utilization of his or lier. 
talents." * . • '' *■ 

Now. this iisimply putting' into easilr understocxi words ideas which 
• have Keen arouricf"ll> long tinV^ideas whic^. have proved very difficult to get 
into undergraduate ediK'ation and even Viv)re difficiilt to get into graduate - 
education. And. yet . if we begin to .look at the literature on t his topic, look at 
the things tha't have been written by our contGruporarics with relation to it. 
^ye will come away l think with the absolute conviction that thcrc'is no con- 
.Ricti>etween these two points of view. ' % . ' 

' ' ■ ' Dr. Steven MulFer. President -of The Johns fifopkins University, empha- 
sizes th'is' point of view: A return to rciison and standards in Americ:l!i 
higher education requires a rediscovery'jD^^.the fact that human talents and in- 
tellects vary, but that individual worth ahd'^erit bear nxi necessary relatitni- 
ship to orders of talent cfr iiJrtllett." [Notice the use of words: return, rv- 
discovery — innovation through fradition?.] '•S^i.vhik^ the niajor graduate re- 
' search university will require an academic clientele of exceptionally high 
intellcct.ua]; order, this does, not make of the unlversiity a *better' institution 
than the community college, only a ditTereni one.'' Thiis. ••Intellectual stan> 
dards required of necessity in*the major research univcr^gty arc not inevitably 
releyant in the cpnmuinity ^college, which instead requires stat^dards ot* its^ • 
^ own. appropriate to its mission and clieiitele." 

Traditioji or innovation? Not capal>l,e of tfcjng accomplished? We have.; 
known plenty.' We have known success."And,>l%u^mit to you that w<y^* now 
know that' because we have dohe what- nrjany thought to be impossible ji) the 
~ [Ki s t . w e m u s t k ri o w t>i a t we c a n mee t n cw c h 'all :ls wel 1 , . ' ' 

.Wharton agrees: *'I^m convinced .'•■he say^^fhat those who Jirc dedi- 
catecT to equality lT*?e rio real.quarrel with exccTTert^icr Yet sonietimes they.,,,. 
, misuaderstand one another. Proponents of excellence fear the obliteration pt". 
indjvfpuaJity\md of distinctions and rewards, based upon objective merit. • 
vvhiie cgalitariuns fear and resent the rigidity of absolute or inapproprii^tt: ^(f 
. standards thatperpetuate social.' ccononiie. and intellectual elites." 

Someone has said that "one of the ^eatly disturbing possibilities, in the 
egalitarfth model is that it breeds medifycrity. or worse, ineptness and false 
certrtication." ' - 

But Wharton says— listen to him: " Thoughtful egalitarians *do not 
champion mediocrity/. . . proponents of excellence do not demand an intel- . 
-Icctyal, oligarchy. . . . Excellence and eqjiity are. in fact .inseparable. With- 
out cqtlity of opportunity and "i<^*^lj|if^'^^*n^- ^^^^^^ f^*" nV) comparability: 

t - ' 5 ''>'*. 
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in such cases, •excellence' is robbed of its,nieanint>— reduced to just another 
human arrosance, Likewise, excellence provides the indispensable ideal to- • 
ward which equal opportunity and proper standards must aim if equality is 
• to have full social meaning. Excellence and equity are symbionts— neither is 
whole without the other. " 

^ ^hd^there. maybe. Lshouldllet excellencu versus egalitarianism resf I 
tannm resist, however one furtfwr statement regarding. excellence made by^ 
T.R. McConnell tounder and tofiner director ot the Center for Research and 
Uex elopnient in Higher Education, -University of California at Berkeley • 

''«>'-v'val-of.the ejite university ... is the maintenance of 
hat thin, c ear stream ot excellence' which supplies the new ideas necessary 
tor the development ot a more humane, i^jt. and civilized society. ^ It en- 
tails intellectual mterchange between ablc-highly motivated students and 
more experienced scholars in an institution heavily engaged in graduate edu- 
cation and rescareh . . The vitality of these institutions' is essential to the 
continuing tlow ot the mtJllectUal cap'it'al on which the solution of complex 
human problems depends and which the attainment of civilized values re-' 
quires. Innovation or tradition? 

Let m'c brietly explore a second pair of questiohs which j'bdievr are of 
very great signiticanee to graduateeiiucation arttl to higher edu(;alion in pcn, 
nril n,^/'" '\'«'?'.-r educ'ation at Vny and all levels be career (vocationally )" 
oncn ed. or is it still poss;ble that higher education has. merit in its own 
right Is all ot innovation on one side of this question and all of tradition on 
the other.' . r—' . 

• James Hitchcock. 'piotcssor of history at .St, Louis Universitv, writing in 
Lluiiif^r. says; " ITie mystique of innovation is at present a formidable one 
and nearly any ediicational philosophy that diverges from the traditional can 
expect to Ijam a tollowing and a measure of credibility. The kev to the present 
educational contusion is -the fact that, for all the' ridicule that has been 
heaped upon .the concept, there is t/o longer any pedagogical absolute except 
relevance, . I he greatest irony of the educational history of the past decade 
IS the tact that relevance has now turned fulf circle and is coming to apply > 
pt:ecisely to what hvc years ago almost everyone agreed was tundamcnlally ' 
the wrong unction ot higher education-'processing students for the 
.System, In short, the newest version of relevjplcc is voeationalism " 

And this term ■■relevance"^loes. ;.s Efilau says, "breed its own dcstruc- 
lon l.ecaiise ol its highly subjective cierinitions and its easv •responsiveness' 
to the niixul t)t the moment. • ' 

How often do we assess the "relevance" of graduate education with em- 
ployment «-^T^'cially vyith employment consistent with the level of degree 
K-ld^-the F>h.D. cabdriver '.'-.Should entry into a particular program lead- 
ng to the master s degree or to the doctor's degree be determined largely by 
he immediate job opportunities— and even these at certain specified levels'' 
lo what extent are We<' processing" rather than "eduealing" students'' 

lnnovatU)n or tradition';' 

Or. as Mullet- inmiires, is higher education "an investment in the devel- 
hiiman personality" and '•not linkcVi inevitably to vocation''" 

And he answers his own ciuestiori: -. , . an educated person can enjoy his 
r her education regardless of vocation . The primary rewards of higher cdii- 
ation are personal, and subjective. In this seijsc almost everyone either needs 
r can use higher education, whether it is ncedec) for employment or not, 
here is nothing higher education can or ^hould'c^ to gifarantee desirable 



' cniplovTnent to college or university graduates, but surely the time has come 
V. to rediscover ihe virtues of higher education that are not related to 
empboynient," S 

I believe higher education canyand niust^ serve both purposes — career 
and personal. I would submit' thi*ij/t he most innovative, creative thrilsts of 
higher education might well be .in the direction of putting these two purposes 
back in perspeptive. | „ ' 

It seems'to me that Wharton '*(puts it all together" when he says that one 
facet in the identification of ii^stitutional excellence is "the way in which it 
combines creativity, innoyation. and a sense of excitement with deep re- 

* ^ect for values which Iiave demoHStfated enduring worth. . . . Yet. while the 
university should rentiw the vitalily and relevance of its programs'through 
innovation, it should lend a keenVar to the voice of the past. Traditional 

' goals, hiethods. and 'values must noW)e buried before their time, lest we sub- 
' sequent iy find ourselves compelled wi\h chagrin to reooen J heir tiraves." 

\nd so. in the*case tf)f twq'pair?> cch^4£ibjttttrrg to a tnlr?t=*-r?frr//(vu-(' and 
equity, vocational (career) eel neat ionximd personal (liberal} (Education, tra- 
itition and innoxuaion-^mjlthcr part of either is likely to be at its best without 
the other, Shakespeare ;iltii6st- always has an appropriate statement. In Tfi\' 
Tempest. Shakespeare has Antonio say: "What'? f)ast is prologue. y. 

In the University of-Chicago Report of the Committee onTradititin and 
. Iniu^vaflon. which is written \h the form of a conversation bettveen the a)m- 

• . mittee reporter and a research visitor who is infinite in tirne and space, we 
' have-this conversation. " ^. 

. V '(Before I reitd that conversation, with which I will close, let me repeat 
the theme with which I started: Confidence ^n graduate education will be re- 
gained; the good of the individual graduate student and of scKiety will be best 
served; graclHate education will fulfill its high missions — only through 
arduoiis effort directed towar^ t-he master blending Qf tr^djtipn and innova- 
tion.) ■ v.'." .- ' - ' x. 

Now the eoriversation* between the ■ cornniittee Reporter and the 
res e a r ch cr ^vi s i t or * ; T he vis it t^r i s Say i ri g : " Y ou 'v e bee n on t h e d e fe n si ve fo n s o 
long — you've spent* so, much energy refusing to be what you are iiot — that 
you've forgotten to think about. :what you are. In a way you miss the barri- 
cades: they give you a jx^rimeter and some self-definition. Now that the pres- 
sure is oH' you could do some hard thinking about your own purpose. 'Which 
IS, of course, more diilicult than self-defense." 

." That," I [committee reporter] said. 'Ms what niy committee report was 
supposed to be about."' 

"In that case I can da nothing better than to leave you to it." He stood 
up: , ' 

"What shall I say?" I asked. 

"About tradition and innovation? What can you say? Everything and 
nothing. That's not a question, it's a rhetorical topic, useful in the discussion 
^ of any question*. Tell them there's no reason to think there have to be 
jL'hanges — except in the sense that there always have to be changes," 

"*A state without the means of some change is without the means of its 
conservation.' " I said. ^ 
' "Who said that?" asked the researcher. 
"Edmund Burke." 

"Oh, yes. A clever fellow. A bit unsteady though 



' ; ' David R. Deener 

* ... 

Thank you very much Dean Cobb. I thought there might be a simile in 
the cities in which we hold 'oir annual conventions. Last year we met in 'New 
Orleans. This year we are gathered at Williamsburg. Next year we go to- 
Phoenix, and who knows, we may arise from our oVvrf ashes. 

The next'titem. iS' the introduction of new institutionarmembers. Since 
the 1972 annual meeting, the following institutions have joined the' Council: 
Arkansas State University, California State Polytechnic Univ.ersity at 
Pomona, Hebrew Union.College, the Medical College of Penrisyfvan^ia, Pratt 
Jnstitute, State University College at Fredohia, Tennessee State^ University, 
^niversit>' of Illinois Medical Center, and the Univecsity.ctf Mfssouri at §t. 
Louis. Tbis now brings the membership of the Council to 31.1 . 

V-,: - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ .V ; ... - •'. .-. . ' 
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As past chairman of the Graduate Record ^^^^nii^^tions 3oard .1 would 
like to take this opportunity to point out to you t\\ th ^ <^ppH ^'e are ^isciJss- 
ing is an example of a collaborative effort betw^i\ tlx^CouncU of Graduate- 
Schools and the Graduate Record Examination^ ^pMvIJ^ tJ^^ faU^f l9?U - 
/just about two years ago, the Executive Committ^af^(?S atid^RB^ SigT^ 

.to undertake th^ study. This study was funde<^ W tP^ Gf^^lliat^ Record 
Examinations Board; staff was provided fron\ The talents .and Ce- 

. sources of CG6; jGREB/ and ETS have contributed ^c? this t^p*Qrt .Which is 
now in your hands. ' 

The charge of the Panel, as stated in4he report, is '^^hat gr^dxx^i^ educa- 
tion is" and *^what it^could be." I think it is imj^^^ttarx^ iO bea** this charge in • 
mind; together with the fact that the central issn^ ^cr xw^ Pan^l was how and. 

. what changes sHould be introduced rather than ^1iet:jj^r ch^es should be 
introduced. And the word **change** I think t^^^ds gorne cjUalifiCatibn or 
interpretation. As the report states, change should c^W^ frot^ knowledge of 
what must not be lost— and I repeat that-^hat ftynsy f\o\ be I^st. We recog- 
nize, and correctly so, that there are many ^ftren^^s the pf^ent systein of 
graduate education that need, to be maintained %d st^engtH^ned- 1 an> in- 
clined to believe that when we talk about change ^C^^ of us both in and out 
of graduate education assume .that we are talki^^g ^il>tiiJt disc^minUing ivhat 
we ^re doing and introducing all i\ew. This repo^^ d^^ls %h alternative ways 
pf accomplishing what is judged as the desirably Of^obj^^tive^ of grad- 
uate education. Now r think it is important to k^p in ^t^nd tK^t we are being 
presented with recommendations for graduate e^ju^attof'that^^present addi- 
tional' options for the student, alternatives 'to 'p^^^nt^practic^^. No One 
qualifications to express a judgment ongraduat^ ^d^^tioti ^ould cleny the 
success of our past accomplishments. This has b^er> (JocutH^ted On many 
occasions, in publications and speeches, and w^ c^n t^ke pfJfle'in ^vhsTthas 
been 'accomplished. But these are past.accompljAn^^n^^ W RTescnt sittia- 
tion presents us with many new problems, an^ it ifi this ^"^p'ort thatvthe 
panel directs our attention to hew options. ' , 

Some of you may have seen the recent repo^ Ky^t}^e President's Natiofiar 
Science Board. Among the data that are includ^^ in tj^js repon are results of 
a survey of a representative sector of society in ^fiiph an as^ssm^nt of the 
attitudes is determined for responses to researc}^- ^ci^n^^. technology, etc A 
very large percentage of the group that was sj^/n^jl^ ejcpre^^ed skepticism 
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about what we would judge to be desirable scientific and technological objec- 
tives. The results of this sur%ey have been editorialized in £u^i,ici'rh,P ^,nv,v 
Mwmy. and other publications, all noting that a sector ofthc public has^ 
reservations concerning achi(/|ements ofscienec and technology: 

As I look at the Paners.repcrrt and reconiniendations— I will speak now 
to t*ie recommendations Sectio^i of the repdft— the major thrust off he more 
nontraditional recommendations is directed toward the objective of est;fb- 
Iishi.ig a better partnership between society and graduate <jducation; and this 
goes all the way from the student to the professor to the research sijbicct area 
anctthe cnvTronment in-which the research is performed. All through the re- 
port,! sense that the recommendations strive to bring about a closer partner^ 
s<iip between each of these. Some, not all. of the recommendations represent 
substantial departures' from what we now regard as standard operatinj. pro- 
cedure, and I suppose it is going to test our cQura'ge ;is tb whether w e iidont 
some ot these recommendaiions.,Ac)ditionallv. some of the reconymcndations 
^ are made with the profjs'o tiiat adequate information is not aviiilablc pres- 
Ventlv^to guarantee that the recommendation's likely to be iucci/'ssful . Stated* 
Wher way. it will be necessary for.those of <is in-graduate edJcation to de- 
velop experience and to perform some experimentation to acLqi*e^the evi- 
dcAce that will.iissess the value of st)me' recommendations. ; • , 

. vlf'^^L^'"'^ 26.,5pecific recommendations in eight problem areas in the re- 
port. JTie hrjTteaommehdation of th*e subject "Admission" r(/ads as follows- 
UrJdti^ate irfstiturions anji^jrograms should undertake now t/) arrivtvaf nub- 
.. Uciy articulated, rs^atemeftls of their goals and functioh-s.trhe 'stat/iient ' 
. should reflect (a) awareness of existing departmtm strength ind weakfescs ^ 
, 'goals and tunctic)n5;:<Jf major institutions; (b) the results''of Intensive tlicuffv ' 

administPative consideration gf possible new directions for iinsiitHtio.Is-ihaf 
• could assure them a significant identity related to their 'niajor resources • 
And. on the implementation of this, it reads; 'The force bf fealism 'is nCees- ' 
sarily harsh. It Sksserts that •gr.aduate institutions arc'not Exempt from tl* 
thrust of a new ^rinciple.of accountability. Graduate institutions tliat clii not 
define special roles, for^ themselves, demonstrate their commitnu-nf tp these 
roles, and establish a particular capacity to fulfill them, are likelv to fltid one- 
or another of thejr .Undertakings rated inessential bv state coardinatifip- 
or; other consultative agencies. If the institutior> does not arrive at a , 
cl an tic.'ition .of Its/own appropriate mission in light of resources and i-oals 
.and competvt;roo/the clarification will be effected bv outsiders." i think that 
All ot us h-om^all^he states are aware of developments prbcntlv underway 
between state Coordinating councils and the institutions of higher education 
J h«; requirement for coordination, accountability, non-dublicatibn, demon-' 
stration o need, availability of resoiffccs— these and more criteria are beini- 
exercised by -State councils. ' ^ • - 

On the subject of "Access to Graduate Education." I will skip fhe spe- 
cific recpramendations but read the commentary. "Graduate institutions 
must begin to break free from the stereotypes that have, umil now. governed 
thinking abovt the part-time student. 'In the past, this student has been 
assigned inferior status little (ir no financial aid has been available, and 
little effort or none has been expended in tailoring eurricular patterns- to his 
or her needs. . . It is also essential that graduate schools begin at once to ' 
prepare themselves for the task of developing new admissions criteria new 
*ays of eva uating motivation and job achievements, betttjr methods of 
iidapting styles of instruction to individual ways of learning." Now. again. 
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"this is an example of where it behooves us to earry out studies, pool exper- 
ienees. and doeunientation to justify ^ais reeoninieiidation. i 

*On the subjeet of "NonacadcniiC Experience as a Resource." the reeoni- 
mendation reads: "Graduate departments should develop non -degree learn^- 
ing sequences to supplement regular degree programs, and Should propose 
adrnis'sions mechanisms that would permit mature professionals to reenter 
graduate* edueatidu. in a -second or new vocational area on"h ^petial basis." 
Under the implementation narrative and in the concluding . remarks, the 
Panel states that "in the interests of protecting the graduate institution or at 
least some of its parts from the dangers of parochialism and isolation from 
society, this question must nc\w be taken up in earnest." ■» 

. On the subject of "Student-Faculty Relations." one of the recommenda- 
tions states: "'In every discipline, especially the Ph.D. level, graduate training 
should iiiclude for all candidates who' do not already posse*iS such experience 
a deliberate and significant component of discipline-related work outside the 
university waljs." 1 recall on one occasion Senator Hubert Humphrey stated 
that some of the sociologists had better get out of the library for a while and 
go into the city and see what was happepin^. I suppose thaX.the sense of this 
recommendation is\to expose* the student'to "real" problems. , ^ 

I would like* to repoat that some of the suggested recommendations need 
to "be experimented with before they can be widely adopted. But "they are 
wortlh trying? j ■ "* - 

-Well, as Boyci Page said in hi?* remarks^, "whatjdo we do with these 
recommendaitions?." We rece^e lots of reeorlimendations from many 
agencies and committees. We may react- to them individually, or we may 
bring theni <o the attention of our' .graduate faculty and. graduate couiwils. 
Perhaii#J each institution wili initiate and adopt some of these recommeada- 
tions. I^would suggest. howWer, that this organization, the Council of<jrad-. 
uate Schools, after discussion of the recommendations, might assume a role 
of leadership in endorsing and 'p'romoting certain recommendations which we 

' judge to be desirable for the enhancemeht of the goals of graduate education. 
^ In my judgment, the Panel has provided gradua^^ education with a great 
service by preparing t^s document. It is an eloquent statement on our health 
together with recommendations for improvements jti the decade ahead. I 
hope that after a .reasonable time for discussion that this Council will have 
th(^ courage to grasp the initiative to endorse and, promote many of the 
recommendations in the Panel's report. \ 

\ / Ralph E. Morrow 

For several days J .suspected that a conspiracy existed to prevent my 
access to this report.'The report did not reach me until late. in the week, ^md 
the Cfironich of Higher Education for some reason has intercupted my sub- 
scription. My original knowledge of the contents of the report consequently 
came from secondhand sources. Last week, and this reflects favorably on the 
diligence of student reporters and^editorial staff, our campus newspaper 
carried a front page item^n the, re'pcrt which was headlined. "Faculty Re- 
search. Writing OverempTrasized: Grad Panel Concludes," The same day I 
received a call from a very dear friend of the University, who also had ob- 
tained access to the document. In the course of our conversation he men- 
tioned the report and said that he derived from it the understanding that in 

II . ^ 
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'enrnf^l^^^'l were too many scholars and tcxi few men of affairs. By the 

Gr ,ri^ n ^'sl''- "-''^ and the Couneil of 

uraduate Schools I didn t neexl enemies. 

.nntl^;ht"H^''''i' " "^"^"^^ ""^^ '•'^ P""^'"" report which will be ♦ 

' "^^^u i recommendations for chanpe.'For examnle il. 

most all t+ie cQverage given Mrship jor S,.yty in sueh a sobe ! ma Ser- 
(act publ.eation as H.^hcr Educatu,,, md Nudnal Alfcurs concerned reco - 
mendations tor change 1 wonder, however, if the only durable or. fbr that 
matter, the most durable portioris of the report-and Bbyd. this i?\vhat 
happens ^-hen panels are convened without a^feeing on signals— will bi'the 
speeitic reeommendations. , ' ' ^ 

'■\ '\ '^^''^ rfommendations encompass'only about a third of the report and 
: arc embedded m certain themes. Although the themes are general, compared ' 

o thespecit.c. y of the recommendations, they strike me as hfghly significant 
unX'-:??^,;H::' K '"^■^'"'"^^'^-.The Hrst is timeliness.- Graduate edueatibn "s 
under^ s^udy by various national panels, foundations. »nd gwernment 
agences.- all of which have been free in issuing findings arid writin?prescri^- 

lon^. sometimes conflicting. Amidst this cacophony of voices, it is importam 
for graduate schools, through their constituted 'organizations, to speak 
clearly and hrmly. because the largest reservoir of kno^edge about graduate 
education resides here. This report dbmonstratts that graduate schools can 

np',nt"J lf V-' i?"^' T^**^''^'-.- 'hat graduate education is capable of look- 

ng at Itself cri icairy and assessing where it is and where it must go. To me ^• 
this convincingly indicates n cap#:itv for regeneratum \ 

A second.th£*Tg,iniplicit,in Sdiohmhip, for%<my is that progress irj . 
^graduate educatio^s.cumulative. It forswears anj n'oiion of re urn to the ' 
Idyllic simplicity of the pr^- World War II period, toxhoose a date arbUrarili^ : ^- 
It repudiates, moreover, notions of retrenchment of diminished imrVtanoe-' > 
ofretreat from the center of national life. In other words, the histotStal devtl- • 

f ^^^""l^^ education is viewed.in the report as essentiallvNrrtWrs-' > 
^le_ But niore than this, the report is a reply, to those who mai^tL Lii 
graduate education has expanded top rapidiv or tcxx haphazardly oAinrthe 
h.'v-P ci ^hile the report concedes that graduate education iiav * 

have slipped out ot touch with certain elemems in society or slippej behind 
certain trends, the achievements of the lasAbvo decades neverthei^s arl- re- • 
vHnnm ''^f,^"^ ^r^g accompl ishments and JTfirm foundations for/furfhcf de- " 
velopment. Graduate education is a process that has-worked aWd can con- 
tinue to work for the good of mankind: , - 

. c-K-rf''-^\-^'~''u'"''''''^^'"''^^^^^^^^ ''^ ^" invitation to'remain open^^te 
possibilities for change in graduate education. It radiates a mcx>d of rek-p- 
tivity to change, and I say this as one who began reading it with some sktWi- ' 
cism. And openness to change., we should remember, also is openness to the 
possibilities of graduate education apd an expression of contidence in them 
Un the other side, unrelentin-g opposition to experiments, new departures or 
m,v '"""^'""'"g '-■^"^i'^j of what we have bee/doin^ in order to do it better > 
may suggest fear and doubt of the adaptive capaViTities of graduate educa- 

.'mrm^th '■"•'"'■^ " "i'P- ''T'^ ^""^^ ^"^ do^bt but h unmistakably f 

aftirms the regenerative capabilities (Sf graduate education. ' 
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y " Joe N. Gerber 

I expressed the same insecurity -that has been expressed in -this matter 
because quite obviously. I tor one have not had time to^understancl this report *t 
ifi detail. I admit thai I am giving you some first i^^actions. and one of the 
first reactions I had uas that 'of disappointment ixTTBe report. It did not t-tll 
^ nie what to do. and I think maybe I wanted to be told how to innovate. A little^ 
more retlection and 1 fwjl certain that that would not have done because there; 
afe too many adaptations to institutfons and too much individual thinlcing 
that has to be done. ' • ,r ' - , 

All in alt. I am now satistied ttiat it's a very worthwhile report and "wi44 dp 
ajVof us some .good if we pay some attention to it. Perhaps the*,most 
. important aspeW about it to me is that we must reassess. That's good. 1 think 
also it gives us the confidence to reassess. Now! 1 also expressed some insecu- 
rity 'oecause I represent .an instituti<,>n in which by and large we offer ttK* 
J roaster's degree as the highest degree. T say "by and large" because we do 
tiave some cooper^itive and Joint doctorate programs and plans. So I get fas- 
, cinated first by topic one. **Goals and Missions.'" which in specific 
recommendation number three says. "The major, conlprehensive universities 
in a single geographic area, working with tlie statcboard of education or 
regional agency, should attcmpt^to.claritS' mission and function of the grad- 
uate institutions in that particular area and should, in addition, propose*^ 
blueprint for cooperative'i^ationships among all of the institutions in ques- 
tion." You would expec>tv"^ to .react ^rijther negatively to that. I have had a 
gck^d many years of experience in working with deans from doctoral institu- 
tions and find them pretty interested in^ protecting their own domain. I am 
not very much interested Vi perpetuating the domam of the other institutions 
in my geographic area. I jhink a tnuch better approach to that might have 
been that the appropriatyboard organized for graduate i restitutions within a 
region should decide ojHiiissions and function. 

However, that same recommendation does call for cooperative relations- 
among all. institutions in question. And it expands this as it goes along and • 
asks that there be some guarantees of long-time^^operation which in an in- » 
stitutiorLlike mine is vm im'portant. ^ ' ^ / 

One major protjkm that I see for implementation of the report is to con- 
vince our jyirduafe councils and our- graduate faculties'to think and*to bcv' 
tlexi-bte and to have the courage to phange. I notice every time I come to this 
meeting or any other professional meeting that Hearn a good deal. I think. I 
get motivated and excited and I go hAme, I'find that nobody else left tfte cam- 
pus. They did not hear this and they have not become very excited and if I'm 
not /pal caretui ril get cooled off before I get them heated up.' There is an 
awtul lot of work we are going to have- to do with our graduate faculties. 

Another thing I notice about the graduate faculty is that. they belieye the- 
way they received their doctoral degree is the only acceptable way to do it. 
That is very difficult to change, simple as'the idea is and suspect as it is.^ 

. I think alio the accrediting agencies are going to have to accept niore 
fiexibility. Thew are likely to do it. They have been going more in that direc- 
tion. This is also true of Certifying agencies and. 1 would say. the coordinating 
V boards. It's. not just the simple campus scene that has to be changed. 

An institution like mine is going to be concerned about how much we 
can go down the road as to what has been recommended here and still.-have 
thu doctoral Joslitutions acdept our master's degree graduates into their* pro-^ 
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^ajjis. You can underfiand my insiiciiritv all the way through because iKue 
(Jtange as much as we sHj4,yild^^ graduate people that the doetoral in> 
^jtutions would not accupT?1T^ doctoral progrSms.^This is a critical 
prt^^lem wuh us and another* reiisofi tor working together as we go aU^nt», 
■ The'report recon\nitfnds that comraunitv^leaders'^md organi/ors be con- <: 
sidered as members ot oiir graduate tiiCuUT and ought to 'do some work in t^ie 
graduate structure. Th:u is a tii^e ^dea".,Manv (^t'.us have.wanted to do tJiat tor 
a long tmie but the ditticulty is wccSnViot tind'*thc limits where these people 
are aeceptable. Just^an. example, which mav be extreme but it is true: -We. 
have a man on\nir campus who applied tor membership on the anKhiirte' 
taeulty and was not accepted: he doesn't hr^ve adt^ctoratc but he has^aTIuher 
^ unusual background ^nhcrwise. la one of our cooperative programs he 
applied to the .cooperat-in^^ dcKtor:il ins^itution^nd was immediately 
admitted to their graduate taeulty..! think fhaM^ prettv indicative of what - 
our master s mstitutions are. and for. son>M<isons must lx\ that is miieh 
more caretui about this sort of thing-than the doctora^institutions, We'do mn / 
know bpw much,thcy will accept: ^ . ' , ^ ' 

. I am glad to see that there 'is a recommendation on the courseNequeftJes 
and residenee requirements" being adapted to the^needs *of students. J.et me 
read that recommendlition. -Tourse sequences, residence reg^ukaions. :piid 
other institutional -requirements should be adapted to ^lcct^the needs of 
students with tomily responsibilities, adult learners, professionals. thosV 
toreed to pursiie their studies inter.i?iittently. and others whose admission to 
graduate education have Pteferred^patterns.of study dlfterenftVom those re- 
gafded as standard." That seems h\n\^ to be a very worthy objective, some- 
^ thirlg^that we^jill oirght to be doing, but it is t^oing to call Yor more couratn.^ 
than some ot our graduate.facultie^liave. 

, The next item. "Graduate departments should seek bv all possible 
means to open up ettectiv^om.munipation with extension divisions.''* I think 
that is another aspect of th>same thing. The enert^y shortage may hurry that ' 
along a little, h may be that we ca^^o to them where tllevcannot get enoii^h 
gasoline to come to us. \ ' ' ' ■ . 

But I find — I do not know whether you do oc not— a great deal of reluc- 
tance on the part of many graduate facuftv members to go very far in either of 
these two directioas. In the first case; theysa\\ '^I know what they need better 
than they know what they need." and in the second the\ say that all extension 
IS weak, both ot whieh of course.are talse but it is hard t/>^get.through. 
^ 4 However we interpret the suggestions of the repo/^ for boards^it^ regents 
coordinating boards, and legislators, we are not as tr.ie to change ^is some ot* 
.us would like, to be. I come trom a state in which there is formula appropria- 
tion and. lor example, our extension wcTrk is not supported at all by appro-- 
pnation. So we get into a totally dijlerent pattern of supporfwhen we go in 
that direction. It is a direction we ought to go. but maybe we cannot do' it and 
support our program. ' ' 

I suspect we will tbllow my tlrst impression tor a while in approaching 
this thing. I ha\^' already ordered a number of copies of the report and wifl 
distribute them to department^^and to the graduate council. I hope we can 
studyjhe report together. I hope we can study it in concert with other institu- 
tions and in organizations such as this. I believe one of the greatest benefits 
the report provided will be to give people like methe contidenee to reassess- 
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. Jacob E. G^bb 

1 think you can untlcrstand why I Avaitcfi^to bc'last. I'hc pci^Ic' before 
hie ijave touched on most of the salient points^ On top of that. yo» k\ow what 
my bVas is from my statements iAJhe earlier sessions. * 
Betore 1 i»et Into that bias again. ho\v&ver.\'t nie take the opportunity to 
get vompletely away troni this topic anlf calfyour^ttention to the f;ict that 
, Dt:an Charles Lester and his program commirtee ha\e also tried some inno- 
various this year. These innovations] have come largely as the ne^tult of sut»ges- 
, tions/niade by you. Dean Lester anil his committee have taken these .sugges- 
tions seriously, and let me just illustimc^wo or three. 

^This afternoon the workshop forSnew graduate deans, listed under 
K ma^Tter's institutions and doctoral institutions, is the 'direct result'of a sugges- 
tion from you. Tomorrow niorni^ the fiiiir discuss ftin groups — evaluation of 
graduate progranis.^ovenianee and organization, financing graduate educa- 
tion, and new developments in college teacher prepai;atiqn*— are also a direct 
result of your suggestions, as is tht fact that these disVussion groups are to be 
repeated oil Friday morning-beginning at^tnine o'clock. • 
. • So. what I.ani sayin^^y- calling attejinon to these innovations is th^t 
your suggestions do mean something and v()*ask you to continue to suggest. 1 
am sure that your suggestions will be taken seriously. # 
c Now back to this report. I' want to say- that . while Miave not read it care- 
' fully. I ?itn impressed by its rhetoric. It is beautifkil]^:^ritten. It is well said^ I - 
do not think *De.1n Strehlcr will object If I refef/othe conversation which 1 
had with j^im^Hiis -iTtorniAKin. which he indicated that Dean Brown had 
said — no\v we're getting. down to tKird- or fourth-hand. It plight well be that 
in orcRT for ntA\- tnings-^!fe^f3ally get into common usage there will have to be a 
.considerable overdoing, ajj&ns id erable over-kill, in order for some residues to 
remain. And I suspect^Tfiat the recommendations section of this i^poi;t niac- 
in fact impress some people in this fashion. If so. it may well be that this is 
either intentional on the part of the panel that did the job or. whether inten- 
tional or not. may in fact serve a very excellent purpose. 
' . Thcsecond thing J want to say about thiStrepcVt is that I am intrigued by 
the title. -"Scholajrship for Sojciety.'*' I am infriguel by the two words "schol-. 
arship" and>*'spciety.,**- Scholai;ship has^^a great many capacities for interpre- 
*tation. and it -appears torup^ that it doesri't really matter whether you talk in 
terms of scholarship as a cloistered something or scholarship. as an outgoing 
something. Scholarship nevertheless, in the final analysis, is scholarship and 
whether it is'^obtained in thispjace or that place or some other place must 
^have some ingredients that ju^ have to be there I think. I have pulled oat of 
context another statement whi^h I thiHk hns some meaning for me in this 
connection. "Years of serving must not be ye^^jp^^fisolation." Agreed, I have 
taken it completely out of context, but I meant to. "Years of service^ust not 
be years of isolation." Now. I want you to think about schofh|^hip and Lwaht 
you to thfnk about at least hours of isolation, if not years, and 1 want you to 
suggest to yourself t^yjLit is just entirely possible that here is a good example 
of oversell. I have a^ ^Rng susp'icfon that if I talked personally with at least 
some of you I would^ar you say that. "If I ever were. a scholar" — I had 
better piit this in the personal — If I ever were a scholar-^and I emphasi/.e the 
"if — I tftp Jfj .it was that period of time when in fact I was not isolated 
through scholarship but I was isolated in terms of the studying I was'doing; 1 
was isolated'U'/;// scholars. And I think that is important. 



, I. am also intrigued and delightcxi by the subtitle. "A Reikirt\n 

Enjfrging Roles and Responsibilities of Graduate Education in America." if 
things emerge they have to come from somewhere; they have to come from 
something "and they have to come from somebody. So. regardless of whijt is 

. said on the inside and how one interprets whatMs on the inside i'tMn^tact this 
subtitle has any accuracy,, these are ideas which have emerged^^frorii ideas. 

\And of course^^Dean Pelczar has already stressed ^he idea of alternate 
approaches — not an approach, not the approach, not even a new 
approach — but alternate iy)proaches to graduate education. J ' 

Let me just point to maybe two of the conclusions that are arrived at in 
the Import. First: "Graduate study in every disciplfne. especially afCthe Ph.D. 
level, should include a de'liberate and ^sigjiitlcant component of distipline- 
related work outside the university waifs." This has b^en^ referred T^ear Her. 
y'*Tn>HU>*rtstitudon we hav^ a few programs to prepar^.Jet us say. people for 
f elementary school principalships. One of these \ve call pur, t^itional pro- 
gram. The other is.ai^expprimental progran^^'-fiich has be/n in effect twci 
years, and is nbw in the discussion stage' as to ^'hertieiLJCM-npt it will be con-- 
tinued. One cf the major differences in these t^Krprograms;i? this very idea 
coupled with obe other significant one. 1 thinleThe selectionot people for 
admission to ihik progrfrfh \s, done largely by {Practicing superintendent9Spnd 
principals, from tfeople in their own school systems. Secondly, every single 
*4:)ersQn whg is in this program-must spend at (east tsvo semesters in internship 
basicaJ1y»in his own sphool system . Under super;v-i^ion by his superintendent ' 

, anxj/or principal and by-our cooperating staft-.'jVla>J^e we have overdone, but'^ 
as we have talked about whether or. not this pro^hm is to be permanent, 
several consicieratio'ns have come ipto the^ picture. First, if it is as good aji 
e\'eryboc^V' says it is. including the people whoirave been through it. then why 
•keep tilt traditional one? That/s a really good question; But there is.one oth,<^r 
point that getsVinto the picture'that answers that in part. It costs money as 
does the ave]:iig^research and internship. A'nd my judgment is that as we be- 
gin toJtxJlcafthis particular reconnmendation we must also put it into the 
perspective Ofwhether^or not we can afford it. What can we uphold — less 
than that which we know is the best? , , ^ 
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M^ary Evelyn* Hufcy 

• 1 want to welcome aW-t5i' you to the field of graduate' deans. Spme of you.. 
I knw\ are' here as ycrfir first experience and I recognize also a few familiar , 
faces. Hsjm IMary Evelyn F^ey from Texas Woman's University and Jiave the- 
privi'icgeV^^fchairing this session. . ' ' . ' ^ « - 

^ Three years ago I attended my first mefeting. of t|ie Council of Gradua^ 
Schoojs in (he United^ States antj found \i v\^as the mosV scheduled, the work- 
ingest group of folks I' had ever/encpuntered. At that time we worked from 
about eight -thirty in the morning-until ten eiach evening. You ^:an see thjat 
there have been some changes in tne arr^ngenrents of the program as of righf 
now. / " , ' ' ^ • . . ^ 

, • I came away from that meeting feeling a gravTc disappointment. I had 
been a graduate dean for three and a half months, had many questions, many 
problems, and discovered when 1 had finished the meeting that the people 
who had beien graduate deans for years and years still ha^ ttie same qijestions 
and the same prpblems: I did not find the answers I had come for then, but I 
did find some solace in the fact that the problems were not just mitie and not 
restricted to the fact that I was new. But as I hive stayed with the position— I 
am now in my third year — I have discovered that indeed there is not a specific 
hard and fast answer tf) any question in this area. We have to do a great deal 
of finding our wa^Hihrough problems as we come to them; agd I have indeed 
discovered that tn^inds of shared experiences and the kinds of guidelines 
that are available, which I- have obtained frpm my association witTi this 
group, have really^beerf quite> valuable. 1 say this to you lest you come^way 
from our meeting with the «ame sort of reaction . 

From your requests, this particular panel has been established. This is 
the first year we have had panels for new graduate deans. There have been in 
the past^and I believe they have gone on now for six years — summer work- 
shops of a week to t^n days' duration. At the present time the question of 
whether a new one will be hela this year is. under consideration. If you are in y 
terestedi we need to know. One of the reasons that it is being debated ri]^h/ 
now is the' question. of tr'ansportation. We do not know what it is gQing-tojDe 
like nex< summer. But if you are interested and could find a week from^uf 
busy scnedule— and they usually cojrja in' August— please/let us kn(5w(. The 
Qomcil will try to^'provide one if there ^is^sufficient demand for it. 

^e have three distinguished panelists this aftemooA.^The first is a lady 
from California; one of two people whflni I met at the meeting I referred to 
earlier and whq was gracious enough to sit down and talk with me fg^ about 
two hours over an extended luncheon sessidh to answer some of my questions. 
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She IS a Ca|itornian who, still is in Cantbrnia. a raritv/I understand. Plfvllrs. 
Watts threi de^re^^s in the field of EnglisH are froni Santa Barbara, Clare-- 
niont. and ^tartord University. She is now at Fresno State as dean of th^ 
gradual* schooi. She has been at Fresno in the capacity of English prote^sior 
before she -becaffie Cotirdinatoi\^^raduate -Sm^ 1Q61 has 

served there as Dean ofthe OVarfuate SehooL She fold nieSk^at tor many years 
*ie was the lone major teniale>tdrninistrator in the western part ofthe tlni^ed 
States. She is now a member ofthe e^xecutive committee of AFGR AD which 
^AnVw*r>'" ^"^^ ^^^"^ fascin:uing trips to Africa.. She% chairman of the 
Wit HE committee on minority education. It is mv^picctkure to turn the 
podium now to Dr, Watts, who will dis.cu;>s wirji us adnmlVstration and or- 
ganizatioiTot graduate scbools. - \ '"^""'^ ' * i 

■ ' ^' ^ 

RhvIIis Watts. 

I wish I knew what kirfi of administration and organization would bC^ 
the Ideal torpr^rams offerring mastei^s degrt'es and Hot^ering doctorates 
or ottering doctorates^nly icf conjunction with other instit&ions. I suspect 
Jhat among.yow tij^re are profablysome deans.here who have perhaps thred* 
,or four or tive programs with p few hundred students, and I know that th^cre 
are a tew here with maay thousands of graduate ^tud'ents and bi^twden 'thirtv 
and torty master^ degree programs: one of you. T know, is also ehga^ed'in 
joint doc^^rarprogranls. So. I am sure we have a very wide sbread: this is mv 
tirst dilemma. ' . « • • ^ • 

, T-lie second dilemma is the fact that sgmi^you arelmdoubtedly from 
pmat^ ^'^^"tuiions wf^ere-i'you. operation 
alfOlul^^ ^'""^ administrUtiotisWdc^jbteai^^ decision making on the 
then ftiere ire thOse of u# w-ho <:om« from systems in which deci-^ 
re rather heavik^ncehtratcd' in a^rfcal bfficti; mifclt of the-decision 
makuig .on how fhinfigte going t%e orgarilaj^d arid structured is handed 
dc^to us. and wv'Jj^g^ 

• Bef&re,we start talking about some of the .ki:nds of structures that could * 
be established, we might take just ix minute to look at what makes us jinique . 
or ditferent from the group in the other room. First, because we are not for 
the most part, offering 'doctorates at all. thqugh sofnt^o have joint dlxtcfr- 
ates the master^s degree program has usualiy been built on a r^f^her lor/g- 
estabhshed undergraduate program; thus we are in institutions, tor the most 
part.when^all ofthe machinej:y for operating the institution's gearqd to the 
undergraduate programs. The admissions office thinks aJbout undergraduate 
^students in all ot the directives it sends out. all trf the recruiting material that 
it sends out; all of the retTelVi; s(?nds out are geared to the freshmen, or at 
most, junior^. ' 

Secondly, the faculties in schools where the master's degree is the top 
degree very often have been recruited for undergraduate instruction, and 
chose t(ycome to our institutions because they did not feel that they would be 
forced /Tnto the amount of research that is expected in a djnctoral iBstitution 
and Weause theyi rather like working with the voungcj^ students. Some of 
theav^resist the pressure to publish or to.be held to^ account in their own 
scholarship. * • 

- When an institution tries to establish a graduate progran? with these 
kinds ot constraif\ts. it does encounter some restrictions on the kind of ad- 

' ■ - • ■♦. . ■ ■ / .. 
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iHinistration it can adopPfef its graduate program. A much more centralized 
kind of control would be necessary in an institution in which the faculty -are^ 
pfedominantly Interested in the undergraduate program^ but in which, the 
newer, iaciilty a/e rec%n(Iy'out of doctoral programs and thereVore concerned 
about fheir.res'Oafch and are eager to Jbe involved in graduate program^. On<^ 
the other hand , a degree of delegation oi' responsibility is possible in an/itisti**.. 
tution in which there i* a great bacKlog of knowledge Ubout scholarlv stan-' 
dards. and \jthosa'facul.ly are constantly engaged in research and ar^vthc^re- 
fore subjecting themselves to the criticisrn of their colleagues. I I^novr |h,at 
there are institniions whict)'have very highly decentralized programs, even in 
master'^ degree insfttutioris. It may he that they have through tht*:yearsileve>l- 
oped sophisticated departmenis*. I find, thnt there arf some deparlWrits in 
my school in which therd^is a very highly devek5ped research and icftolarly 
orientation, where all of the people in the d^oartment are engaged in-cc^ntirt- 
uing research, where thev all hold terminal degrees, where they are all pre- 
senting papers and having them challenged, and are^currentjy aware of what 
scholarship is all about. 1 know that there are al^' some other departments, 
particularly in some of the professional fields, whehe many of the faculty h;ive 
terminal master's degrees and some of them evenViave non-thesis terminal 
master's degrees. ; .' \ 

So. we have found, and I would suspecf^tlvit many of you will find, that it 
becomes necessary to be extremely tlexib«riii theorganiza*tion. in the admin- 
i St r iit i on o f *pr o gra rli.s — gi v i n g f r eed o m to \hof*c-;d e part m e n t s w' h o h a ve a 
rather sixeabt^i nupleus .of faculty members who know what they are doing 

are able to go ahead on their own. while maintaining the rii^ht to inter- 
vene if a faculty turns^out not always to be knowledgeable — not always even 
a bl e t o s e r ve as good t h es is c6 m m f ee, c h ai r mjn . 

There are a. few kinds of structural -arrangements thai help with this. 
One e\ample. if you are in an Institution in which there are members of\he 
faculty who are reluctant to have graduate study in the instituti'oa--and\ I 
assume, there are some in many of your institutions as. there are ilPK 
mine — then it becomes necessary to estabHsh clearly who the p<?ople ^rc who 
make the recommendations about graduate programs and who.set the. pol- 
icies. We found it necessary to make some arrangements for idenlifying'a 
consultative body. A person is eligible to be on the consultative body'^tif our 
graduate school if he ha^ taught a gpaduate course during the year jii^t prcj 
vious or if he is curren.tly^eaching a graduate course, or if he has served oh ar 
graduate committee of 'on .a thesis committee during that time, apd if he 
holds a terminal degree for his field, and if he has demonstrated continuing' 
scholarship that is appropriate to his field. We send a list of these persons to ' 
tlfe departments for their reaction. Occasionally, of. course, very smiall 
departments prevail upon our patience and our kind hearts to let everyone in 
the department be on the consultative body, simply because it would' leave 
one person out and would be very unfortunate for morale. By and large, how- 
ever, only those who are involved are on the, consultative body an^ are the 
on(js who do make t>^i|^ions relative to gra3u<site affairs..! n our institution 
this is something over touffiundred peopleT FouV hundred is. of course, much 
too large a group to do any very»<^ot^ant decision making. Thus. w:e need to 
have a liaison between our graduate cpuricil and this large group. The chair- 
men of the graduate committees of all the programs serve ^s this Haison. We 
call this thirty-seven member gr^up the graiiuate^ forum. They' are the ones 
who meet periddicc^lly to react to things the graduate council proposes. They 



are supposed to be our watch dog, raise issues when they think anything is 
_^**ppening.that shouldri't be/They are the ones who elect the members of the 
^ graduate council; they are the dnes^U'hb deal with all information thatis sent 
i^'piitjfor disseminati^^^ atnong the consultative body. This plan has worked 
;>weirfqr-us. Tht? coyncik then, is the body that makes the actual, recom- 

' pne^oAer;\<:ajfin which the structure is itfiportant is the gracTuate dean's 
re7ations^hi4>'tQ^'6dier It is comijibijly said that graduate deans are 

^jdecj^fc5^.whhout^.f^^^ they are deans w'ith responsibility and obligation 

aiid na power;' ihey are'deians with faculties but no budget': they are deans 
with research but no space. We could go on and.,on. TJierefore, it is rather im- 
portant^ to have ?ome Ifirid of pronouncement . of what youn, role is, 
particularly your role yis a r7'5 the other deans or division heads or department 
chairmen or however your institution is organized. On graduate matters it 
-has to be very clear that you, the graduate dean--the graduate office; the 
graduate scrhool, whatever your graduate division— is not only responsible for 
all graduate matters, but that the dean, as^a courtesy will.discuss graduate 
matters wWrthe school deans whom they effect, for their-ideas.- Whenever 
something is about to happen that could-be critical— to get to them tirst.and 
not let the matter hit them cold. This kind of courtesy can smgoth away many 
potential problems. I have seen. a number of places where the graduate dean 
and the school deans were at ^pggerheads. There is, as you probably have al- 
ready discovered if- you have professional schools irt your institution, a very 
great drive among mahy,^,the professional schools to separate themsetres 
from the graduate scho<3fI- !tiseU>Some of the accrediting bodies want the pro- 
fessional schools to be SSnswerable to the'president o,nly: this does sometimes 
pose a problem. I thought it might be important for]you to know that this is 
4iot a peculiar problem, that it is a universal ptoblem/and thot it is extr^ely. 
important for the smaller graduate school? to try to k;eep all of the programs 
siphoning through the same, kind of procedures rather than to make a dis- 
tinction between professional and nonprofessional:. Otherwise one depart- 
ment after another will push for the'sam^ freedom to go hs own way al^o, and 
eventually each program becomek autonomous. If all your staffs are experi- 
enced', compjetely com j^terft, perhaps some decentralization may work well, 
but if it is necessary to ride rather close herd on adm'issions, for example, the 
graduate dean must be able to intervene.^Suppose the department is on the 
ragged edge of not having enough students for a viabj^e/program- thctempta- 
tion beeomes.^eat to bring ip students Vho do not meet the quality, 
standards that you want, h is quite all right to bring in students occasionqjly 
who do not meet all your criteria if there is also provision for. bringing ffierfi 
along to the poi nt at which they will be able to perform, or if you keep them 
in some kind'of developmental status untjl they,*ddmonstra*- proficiency, and 
if the"instructors'proyi4e,extra insfrttteoti/r this, however, should be a policy 
decision, not whim or Se.fdtult-^ ' ■ * /. ^• 

There is one other rather important aspect of orgajiization I should like,' 
^to touch on. This is provision for making our strengths known outside the 
small circle with whom we reguiariy communicate. 'The fact is that we who 
are in the master's jdegreefnstitu t ions tend to feel a little insecuj:e in these 
large nieetings w;ith all of the deaifs of doctoral programs. Just often enough 
to keep us rennnded of second-class citizenship, one of bur colle*agucs makes 
a slatement that reveals the* regard in. which our institutions are held hy 
some., For example, about two weks ago I sat in a^meetihg in which a man 



whom I respect very'-hi^hly was -advising people from other courttries tlrat 
\vhen their candidates (;ame to this counti*y' for master's degree study — and 
this program doesn't provide any doctorajp.studies—4hey really should go to 
the institutions that have doctoral' programs to be sure they wouldn't be 
shortchanged. This is something that we have a real obligation to refute. I am 
completely uwar^. and I am sure yon-are. that thgre are some .substandard 
master's degree pro^a'ms: But I am also convinced that there, are manT'tt^i-: 
ter's degree institutions that give their students far more tutelage, have tar* 
Higher standardsJbr them, and demand a much more creditable job of re- 
search th^^n do ^Snie of jthe dwctoraFcfegree institutions that are pdtting'all 
their eggs in the idoctoral basket and think of the master's. degree* as a conso- 
lation prize. Becaus*" the master's degree is the highest degree we ofter. we 
tend to focus pur scholarly eft'orts on that degree wh^n we have the statf and 
, fiicilities to do so. Well, so much for the shot in the arm. The impi^rtant point 
is'that if our programs are not acadetiiically sound we should not be offering 
them, and" if they are we should, have a variety of mechanisms to make that 
known ' . ' - - ' 

Now. let's get down to just a ijew details. I talked about the structure of a 
possible organization. The important'tbing is that the structure be one that is 
appropriate for your institution and for you adrninistrative style.' If you tend 
to be a very -autocratic persori. you will need- one kind of style. If you tend to 
make your achievement through persuasion rather than .regulation or llat, 
then you will need ^ a different kii;idvof ad mi.nist rat ive style. The important 
thing is early t'Q e^blish the Impression among all of the people with whom 
you must work that you are intensely interested in their, programs, awtirelof 
the strength of their prograrris and. wheft you find weaknesses, that your role 
is to try to help them overcome t hese^weakn esses, ncft to try to cashier the pro-, 
grams. My way of doin^ this is to get around the campus a great deafc alwaysT 
to . have lunch in the cafeteria, always to make a point of sitting with different, 
faculty members who are on graduate committees. Out of these contacts I 
dlscQver .a great deal about what the faculty are worr>-ing about, what they 
are proud of. how theic-students are getting along — all kinds Of things that 
me to Jmow where I need to put^ my a'ttention. You will have other ad- 
mmistrativ^tyles. 

One element of administration that is coming to b^' more and more^m- 
portant at this point is the gathering of data and the having of that data 
ready to pull out at a jninute's notice. Your Gtisjj^.pccur without giving yOjU 
.time to go back to the computer center or the records office or your files' to 
"tabulate this's^and thats's for answers. Your fi^culty, if they iype like most 
faculties I know, are inclined iti their committees to make decisions by Vhat ' 
feels right rather than by what they know about the students or student per- 
formance. For example.. I am constantly fighting a battle on using^ GRE 
scores. A department will say. '*We voted to use 560 this time." Well, what is 
560? How does, 560 measure their students? Why do they pick 560 rather 
than 580 or 540? For thes^ kinds of judgments you n^ee.4. to have the data to 
pull forth to respond quickly before the faculty get too far with their recom- 
mendations, so that you are not in confrontation with them, but .rathfr are 
helping' them to set goals consistent with sound graduate standards and to 
achieve those goals. This is much easier said than done, of course. But. work- 
ing out som.e kind of system for recording students' .records ^nd hurdles 
.along the way, so that you have the kinds of informatjon that will let you 
know what would happen if you were to raise the grade point average for ad-~ 



ipission by .25, what would happen if you lowered it by .25, what would hap- 
^ pen it you used another, measure rather than the GRE or it yoU didnVuse 
anything. These kinds of ififormation yo^ do fieed to have available rather 
quickly. ' ■■ ^ . . 

Another kind of information you need to have available is enrollment 
and cost information. This is even more difficult. Mostaf^r recofds offices 
or computer centers or institutional research offices do hav^the enrollment 
information, but it is sometimes difficult' for you to get. It is very important to 
work-out some kind of arrangement with, whoever does prepare reports for 
. your institution to sehd certain reports to you just a's a natural, logical auto- 
matic operation. Once you receive the reports it is just as important for 'you to 
work out the way in which you wish to have them available and visible Tor 
example behind' my desk I have a great big circJe graph in which I have 
plotted the enrollment by fields through the years and theiThave overlays so 
that 'I can show faculty-student ratio by field, number of degrees' granted 'by 
ti^ld, an^ the amount of money spent on equipment^b.y field, and a variety of 
things of this kind, so* that when a crises arises and I am having to respond 
immediately, I have something to go to. Unfortunately, as we have more stu-' 
dents, as programs become larger, as we appoint more committees, as we 
receive more qviestionnaire^^to answer, as all kinds of tKings happen it be- 
comes harder and harder to keep these charts up. I am one year behind in re- 
cording my data right now and am becoming very much embarrassed about 

Another kind of information that is extremely implmant for you to 
, have--and this is for your all-collcgc .Committees— if you have to go before 
^'academic se^flattfs to justify programs, to initiate new. programs, or to cashier 
programs, or whatever", it is alway§ good to know where you stand, where your 
institution stands in ^mparison to others. A fej^- years ago I made* an 
Q^giWsis of where our institution stood with respect to 55 other institutions of 
the size thAt we wefe then up tothe'size that we anticipated being Vv'ithin five 
years. We made a bar graph on eleven measures of quality. That graph also 
sits in.my office in full display It has been used for everything under the sun, 
from recruiting new deans for new schools, to convincing the academic senate 
that we should think about a possible joint doctorate in the future, to per- 
suading.the library that we needed more periodicals, to,pf;rsuading.the chan- 
c^ellor's office that we needed more graduate assistants." These kinds of aids 
are extremely useful,||p 

The^final, really important concern is cost. As institutions are moving 
mto prpgrammed budgeting, cost-benefit analysis, all. these stock phrases^ 
that we are htiaring so much about now, it is almost impossible to-really iden- 
tify' graduate ..costs, to separate them from undergraduate costs, from 
research costs; from service-to-the-community costs, from various kinds of 
,costs. And for (his too complex matter to'discuss in the time we have. I would 
like to call your attention to the publication. Cosh and Benefits of Graduate 
Education. A Commentan> with Recommendations. It is by Josepfi McCarthy 
and David Deener. This is their last publication, I believe, of a series resulting 
h-am the graduate cqst study sponsored by CGS. I repeat the title. Costs and 
Benefits of Graduate Education. A Commentary^ with Recommendations', by 
McCarthy and Deener. It has much wisdom and a few very good guides for 
how to set about beginning to identify costs of graduate programs. In the very 
.near future every graduate dean will have to haVe this information. It will be 
needed as enrollments decrease so that you can know whether to phase out a 



program, how to cope with the crunch for faculty in determining whether or 
not "to otTt>r a given 'seminar. You heed to know how much the graduate pro*, 
gram i^^ costing;' you neerf to know how 'much the graduate program is-'con- 

jnributing to the' undergraduate program in providing additional sTudents Ak- 

"^ourses "that the undergraduate program need,s, in providing graduate assist- 
ant^^hips for cutting the.gost of some of the fujiCtions in Xhe undergraduate 

"■ program — the list is almost endless. You jieed^to begin collecting cost data at 
once. The best study I know of at t^ie moment, aside ^om'the'study I just 
mentioned is thevne going on at WICHE (the VVcsterh Interstate Commis- 
•sion for Higher Education in Boulder. Colorado).' There are many referencus 
to that studv in the GRADCOST Study., , ^. ^ " \ 

Then, one final concern is that of formal program evaluation/ 1 am not 
going to talk about that at any length; I will just tell you J^iis. We are cur- 
^ rcntlv in our third year of program, evaluation. At the eiii^^Jf this year we will 
Jiave evaluated 21 programs and we think— we aren't sure, but we think — wo. 
'are onto a pretty good system. I brought some fgrms along, the guides that we 
use. ii) case any of you want to ask que^stk\ns*^aboiitnhem. 

So. with that 1 shall close with the idea-that the most important task of a 

' »^ graduate dean is to be sensitive lo the feelings ,of jstudents and staff, and to 
deal with, problems creativelvC\vitlij persuasit;|if despite a lack of power. . and 
with'a style that is appropriate to him and his institution. There is, no^^singlc 
right \N\ly. 



Recruiting and Admission 



. > * . Dale R. Comstock 

When Dean Lester called a few weeks back to request my participation 
in this pa;nel. 1 felt honored and appreciative that CGS was beginning to rec- 
ognize that many of its members were institutions that did not grant the doc- 
torate and. as such, have different problems and needs to which CGS can and 
shoyld devote spme of its attention. I hope this trend continues in the future 
and I am sure that many of the master's only institutions that are members of 
CGS would agree with me on that. I do not mean to imply thafihere is not 
much to be learned from the doctorate institutions, in tact, ju^t to the con- 
trary. Dean McCarthy of the University of Washington has been a wise and 
helpful counsel to me. 

As a graduate dean going on four years. I do not pretend to be an expert 
on recruitment and admission, but I will try to present a few thoughts and in- 
formation today that might be useful to you in your situation. I will talk"only 
briefly about recruitment because I am going to state what little I know about 
it. It would be a muth longer discussion if I were to state what I wjsh I .kpew 
about it. 

If you q^re here representing a state institution (and this maybe true in a 
private institution as well). I suggest that you car^ully keep track a|id justify 
expenditures on recruitment, especially if you are cDnrp«*«ig with other insti- 
tutions who offer the same or similar programs. In our state, a' legislative 
appropriations committee is studying the use of state monies for.such activi- 
ties. In this time of economy for higher education, some are very concepned 
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that tax monies would be used by two state institutions to compete for the 
same students. 

Probably the most important publication that can aid in the dissemina- 
tion of information on programs and XM recruitment of students to them is 
the Gradiuuy Programs and Admissions Manual publish^djoin^y by CGS 
jaild the Gradujate l^ecord Examinations Board, It appear^ fn 'four volumes, 
-one covering social sciences and «luC?aticm:; the biological and health 
sciences; arts arid humanities; and the physical sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering. It also contains information ob whom to contact at the various 
institutions on questions of admission, financial aid, and so forth. It is enter- 
.'ing its third year of publication and injTormation for the next issue is being 
collected at the present time, and is to bWeported to ETS in early Ahuary. If 
you are not already participating in that survey, I suggest that you contact 
William Craycr^of ETS at Princeton ; he is handling th«^editorial work for 
the new editiem of that volume. 'As this '{publication becomes^more widely 
known, I believe it will eventually be the manual that is most widely used by 
advisors and students as they seek graduate programs to pursue. . 

' Another publication from ET5 that you probably shpuld arrahge to be 
listed in IS the volume,€ntifled Graduate and 'Professional School Opportuni- 
ties Jor Minority Students. The fifth, edition for 1973-74 has just been 
released a month or so ago. It is available from ETS and is free of charge for 
those requesting it. 

I mention a few other publications that may be of assistance to you in re- 
cruitment. The Graduate Adn^sioAs Assistance Center erf theXouncil of 
Higher Educational Institutions^ New York City regularly distributes a list 
of candidates for advanced degrees including a special list for minority 
students. The list includes student's name, address, date of birth, telephone 
number, the degree he is seeking, the undergraduate college he attended, the 
gpa, major, GRE scores, and a short summary of the student's accqmplish- 
ments. Another publication of a similat#nature comes out df the American 
College Admission Center in Philadelphia. My procedure in handling these 
two publications is to review the lists and select students likely to be intet- 
ested in our programs. Descriptive information and information about seek- 
mg application materials and/or the graduate catalog are forwarded tt) these 
^l^dents. 

With respect to minority students, the Graduate Ethnic Opportunities 
Network under the sponsorship of the Western Associarion of Graduate 
Schools (\yAGS).and the Western Interstate Commission f6r Higher Educa-* 
tion lWICHE);pub'lfehes a minority student directory listing infbrriiation for 
making contact with the students if your programs match their interests. 
This directory covers only the \yestern part otthe United'States. 

^In addition, theje is the Mii)ority Locator Service of the Graduate 
Record Examinations Board which is nationwide in scope. Lists including 
mailing labels; I believe, of student names to contact are provided as part of 
this service. . . i ^ ' • 

goes without saying that your own publications must be disseminated 
including the graduate catalogue, brochures on individual programs, and in- 
formation oi)»gr^uate service appointments such as TAs, RAs, and fellow- 
ships. In this connection I have found it iquite important to require all depart- 
mental brochures to have the graduate dean's review and approval before 
'publication and dissemination. It is surprising how much incorrect informa- 
tion is somj^times published ."^ During my first year as graduate dean one de- 



partmcnt produced a brochure and disseminated it widely advertising an 
M.A. degree thaj did not exist, incorrect tuition fees and several misspellx^d 
words. You should also be alert to' publicatttihs of the various disciplines that 
can be-utilize^in advertising your programs, e.g. the American Mathemati- 
cal Society produces a special issue of the Notices indicating aviiiilability of 
a'ssistants^ips and fellowshii5s fC^ graduate study. 

Finally, probably the most important recruitment tQL^\ is the reputation 
of a program. The high quality program pjoqucing some highly successful 
graduates will attract others. I should also comment before I turn away from, 
the topic ot' recruitment that I knoW-very little aboiU the results of efforts to 
advertise programs, and that is something that I plan to try to do something 
about in tfie future, to try to detect what it is that attracted a particular 
student- to my institntion. >^ J * 

Turning to the topic of gradua'te admissions. I am, rcm/nded of a story 
that 'Art Reynolds of Colorado, whom some' of you mjght ^ncUv.Jord at' a^ 
recent meeting concerning a prerequisite^of a graduate dean. It seems that a 
full professor at'his institution had been away frofn the university for several 
years on -government assignments and he returned in,tending to take up his 
professorship. He met with the department chairman *and t he Vi discussed old . 
times and how things had changed^ Then the conversation turned to the 
reason lor the meeting, namely, the professor's desire to return. Immediately 
the discussioii cooled. The chairman explained that enrollment was down, 
the legiskiture had reduced their budget, and that there \vas no vacancy at his 
old rank. .Ml this cati^e as a greatAshock to the, tbrmer professor. He then 
explained that he w'ould accept an*appointment at a lower rank, perhaps an 
associate professorship. But the chairman responded that there was^ no 
vacancv at any level. In utter dismay, the former professor aid. "Well. I'll be 
an s.o.'b." Tfie chairman responded: '•Well, why didn't you say so. The 
graduate deanship is open." ^ 

■ I am convinced that thej^aduate admissions function has a very strong 
relationship to the quality oT graduate education in an institution, but the 
gradu'ate dean is going to have to exert his prerequisites to see that the 
process is operating effectively. Let me briefly describe our admissions pro- 
cess to you. An application package consists of an application forrn. two 
official copies of the student's transcripts from other institutions. GRE apti- 
tude test scores (in our.c:tse. tlu' advanced"test rs optional by departmem). 
three letters of Recommendation, and the student's perstyial statement oS 
educational objectives a;id professional .'aims. All of this material is. sub-\ 
mitted in duplicate. One copy is forwarded to the department for review and 
subsequent submission of a recommendation on admission to the office of : 
graduate admissions and records. The admission decision is reserved to me 
and admission is by letter from me. Let me-emphasize that again/Che admis- 
sion decision is reserved to me and admission is by letter from me. I would 
advocate, whether. you are autocratic in nature or not. that you try to reserve 
the final decision on admission in your office. Certainly the departmental 
Tccommendation on a.dmission is very important and often determines -ad- 
rriission; often my response is just to endorse the recommendation, Bu,t it is 
not final and I do not always concur \^ith the department. I believe the dean 
should retain this role and use it to movethe department toward giving the 
admission function the high p'rori.ty that it requires. ^ 

As we move toward 'nontradit^onal grinding systems. I believe that we 
should make increased use of the GRE and/or.other standardized scores. A 



student with minimal letter-grades on. 3- transcript, that is. a transcript that 
has numerous pifss-fail grades, no credit-credit grades, or S/U grades, also 
might hiive reference letters that do not really address his academic abilities: 
Such an imphcation should probably be rejected if his GRE scores are not 
high. A • , ^* ^ 

An important facet of your graduate admission process must be an ad- 
missions policy that is fair and equitable and applies clear crifefia. Irrelevant 
sul^tion criteria such as sex or race obviously must not be used, and any cri- 
terit mu^t be consistently applied. You probably have all seen e.xamples 
whire two students seem to have similar credentials but one is admitted and 
tht> other is rejected. A notorious example of this is the Defunis case out in 
the State of Washington which is rtow,. heading for the Supreme Court. It does 
not directly involve graduate admissions but it is a similar kind of situation 
with respect to a law school. 

It is not an unusual happening nowadays that the Response vou receive 
h-om a rejection letter to a student is an appeal from^lawyer."^ I have x^- 
ceived two sOch appeals just within the last year. But ♦have found that gen- 
erall>fa careful response to such an appeal clarifies 'the matter and thO, stu- 
dent often has not fully informed his counsel as to what the reasons for rejec- 
tion were and oftentimes it is a pressure tactic that the student uses in trying 
to reverse his rejection. » ' " 

In this connection I call your attention to a news service just beginning 
called the Higher Education Admission Law Service. In fact, we received bro- 
chures from CGS just within the last few weeks. It is to be a looseleaf publica- 
tion 'detailing the leg^l principles affecdhg,all facets of the adriiissions pro-; 
. cess. It dis^cusses th^ legal validity of substantive criteria and procedures cur-' 
rently used in adnlissions decisions and reports on the most recem develop- 
, ments m constitutional law. administrative law. andfecTeral and state legisla- 
fion that affect the admissions process. >; ^ . ' 

Associated with the admission, process, J sec6nd Dean Watts in that ri is 
Very in^portant to develop a records s^tem with ea^v retrieval to sufjply 
tacrual data for reporting, for various research studies that vou want teredo on" 
your students, and for updating prjocedures.^I have developed^a graduate stu- 
dent action report form that serves to initiate and update I ifomputer tape 
record that is becoming very valuable to graduate admissioiis and records. I 
illustrate it to you here. Essentially the gray line is the computer printout.lfe > 
\yhitaline is used for making corrections and'^u^dating an'd.mej^ kemunch 
from this to produce the nrew record system. This has been extremely mpfu\ 
in the retrieval of information about students in our graduate programs-. 

Each tlscaryear an annual report is prepared from mv office containing 
extensive data on graduate students and their programs, ahd in irly state the 
requests to describe and justify'what is happening in graduate programs have 
greatly increased as the coorcjinating council attei^pts to deal with duplica- 
tion of programs. ^ ' . k 

mfiht casQ of admission of foreign students, special problems occur. A 
traditional U.S. procedure requiring the submission of complete credentials 
before a decision ismad^can be a great hardslTtp>inr a foreign student. While 
you need a complete file to admit a student, you. prbbablv should discourage 
a foreign student on the^|?asis of a partial file if the/e is "information in it for 
doing so. For example, he may be applying for a program that may not be 
otlered or he may have rather mediocre grades when they are translated into 
the American system. Otherwise, a foreign student may go t(5 great relative 



expense and difficulty to submit GRE and TOTEFEL scores. He may be in a 
remote location and go to a great deal, of expense to submit such scores. I 
suggest that you. use a^ preliminary application system and also request, as 
part>of that preliminary application system, information on how he is going 
to finance his education. If it is your practice not to grant teaching as!?istant- 
ships or other- kinds of financial aid to foreign students, you should, notify 
him of that so that he does not come expecting financial aid. 

For other information on foreign students admission-I suggest you con- 
tact the National Asscxriation for Foreign Students Affairs in Washington. 
They have recently published a report — it was published last year — on de- 
jpartmental policies and practices in relation to graduate education of foreign 
students. A big problem in examining foreign students- credentials is the 
equivalency of degrees and grades. As an aid in these matters I suggest the 
AACRAO World Education Scries published by the American Council on 
Educatit>n. ' ' 

Fihallyyi call your attention to the recent announcement on foreign cre- 
dentials evaluation in the CGS newsletter. The National Liaison ^Committee, 
on Forei^ Students Admissions has announced assistance to institutions 
with small numbefs of foreign students. The entireJJ.S. is bein^ cove re^j with, 
four credential evaluation projects, one in the West, one in the Midwest, 
Northeast, and in the South, andth^re is a brochure at the registration (}esk 
where you can^pick up more information about this. . 

In closing, a graduate deaoMn the latter "part of his first year, which I 
assume probably most of you are in^ may be cheerfully believing thqt he is 
finally understanding and getting contrbl of his job. But I assure you, as time 
progresses and you flower among the thorns, your days will be filled with un- 
expected troubles and crises. A ^ood graduate school is probably always in a 
state of tension and fiux, and a ^ood graduate dean has unexpected problems 
to confront each day. A fair dose of them, though'not-too many, for I am re- 
njinded of a ^story told last spring in San Diego by Dean Elder, of an 
American lady who while motoring through Greece saw the usual early eve- 
ning outrage — the husband riding a donkey home and his wife dutifully 
walking behind! Indignant, the fady stofiped and sent over her interpreter to^ 
discuss the matter. The eveh more indignant Greek wife angrily sent back a 
niesinkige to thcjArnerican lad^, "How would you tike it if your husband came 
homAat night 'too tired?** A graduate dean ought to come home reasonably, 
tired iVhis school is alive and full of vitality and^'ersatility. , 
, Tliank you for your kirttl attention. 



Academio'Standards and Degree Req^jirements 



Raymond F. McCoy 

* * . * 

My approach to limUing'^this extraordinarify broad. subject is to tell wu 
a-fetr^tbout the particular graduate school in which all of my "deaning" has 
been dShe. That in itself is going to limit both my subject and your concept of 
what I may know something about. . 

It is an urban school' offering ten master*s programs. In the traditional 
disciplines, it offers .six master's programs — economics. English. histi»iry- 



political science, psycholoi^y. inatlicmatics and cheniistrv. In the newer and 
more professional fields, it offers the M.Ed., the TVl.B-A.'. a M:H.A.. and an 
M.S. in corrections prot>rani. It is still growing— enrolling nearly 3500 stii- 

Indents this semester in a small university where the undergraduate student 

^idy numbers about 1750. 

Enrollments in the tour professional training programs account for 3200 
students; the other six programs have 270. Of the total, nearly 3200 of the 
3500 are part-time graduate students. Many stud'ents come long distances 
each week to us. For example,.over 200 from the Columbus area drive the ex- 
pressway 200 miles each Saturday to the campus,^ and another 270 are 
enrolled in X-avier graduate courses held on the Ohio Dominican campus in 
Columbus. 

One thing I know about are part-time graduate students since 28 years 
ago nearly all. of our p^^anis Were designed for that group of students. And 
nmK' suddenly part-tirne g^duate students have, ir^ theory at' least, become an 
academicallvVrespectable subfect tcxliscuss openly before graduate deans. * 

Suddenly some of usjind^we have been alt along where the action now is! 
And suddenly we have something to be interested in at CGS meetings. It is 
less* x:oiTi tort able. In MiaTni.l^wam at the Fontaineble^iu CGS meeting- in 
/San Francisco, I walkSi a^d took in Sa'usalito; in New'Orleans. there was the 
Quarter. Here I may -have to neglect the il-con^tru^ted WilliTinisburg. For 
suddenly, the climate of graduate education is changed, perhaps not because 
of the foresight of the philosophers of graduate education but because of a 
ratiocinating hindsight forced by changing circumstances such as less funds 
for comfortable activities and comfortable living; and studies of what college 
graduates mfiy\>ant; and awareness of what society wants and \fTHsupport." 

Culminating a flood of recent publications on graduate education, now 
comes tlie report of the Panel on Alternate Approaches. Scholarship for 
Society, which talks of *'often rigid institutional requirements. . . become 
more flexible to meet the needs of new groups of students; of evecy graduate 
student being required to'undertake discipline-related work outside the uni- 
versity if he has not don^so;" and of "alternative standards of evaluation for 
graduate institutions not totally oriented to the standard of research 
emiilffllrb. ' 

Dr. John D. Millett, then Chancellor of the Ohio Board of Regents in 
1971, iji an address to the gi;Aduate deans at the Midwest Conference on 
Graduate Study and Researcn|!j/oreshadowed the kinds of changes ahead 
when he asked the question' he said had beeri ignored for 25 years: For whose 
benefit do we seek graduate education — the student's, society's, or the insti- 
tution's prestige? 

I would suggest that from the answer to t\\c question — :foi: whom 
graduate^ Aluc at ion? — flows desirable new emphases on graduate education. 
Further, tht answer seems to me to be in. order of priority, tor the student 
within a framework of society*s needs and problems, and what is perhaps 
realjy new, only incidentally'for.the benefit of institutional prestige. 

Once this kind of answer is made, then standards of admission, reten- 
tion, dismissal, selection, grading, etc. should all be made with a focus on the 
student. Let me suggest some specifics on the basis of experience with them. 

4. Graduate programs must be designed for employed students who will 
complete their programs in aft er- wot k classes. This means alerting faculty 
hirtd to staff these programs that their teaching loads wiU be heavily Satui;- 
days and evenings, orjnore extremely, Sundays. — >^ 



2. Because students afe emploved in the field, traditional criteria tor 
selecting t'acaltv have- to be^iodified-Wxcellence in teachini». practical ex- 
perience, innovative techniques. etc., \vi\l weigh heavily. More part-time, ex- 
perienced faculty,\vill be hired. ^ 

3. Seminar essays, operational research projects., praeticums. tield pro- 
jects, and internships will replace most master's theses when part-time stu- 
dents are envisioned. 

4. Imjcrcst. motivation, experience, and com nut me nt ^11 increasingly 
be weighted in admission procedures, along with qualUy point averages. 

5. The minimum criterion for admissi6n to many programs is likely to 
be mere possession of the bachelor's degree. 

6. No quality point average can rigidly be enforced. sint X-iat lea st in my 
experience) God alone knows for sure whetV^ any given appiicaAl lor admis- 
sion with a low quality point average can or cannot succeed. Provisit>nal ad- 
missions must became common. By provisional admission I mean admitted "' 
provisional upoii receiving no unsatisfactory grade in any of his first Jwo or 
three graduate courses. Decision making in the dean's office or department 

■ chairman's office isTnore. complicated and personahif the focus is on the 
student who has some years of experience in the field. \ ' . 

7. For part-time students, administering tfje Graduate Record E^ms 
because of the formalities involved, may be impractical The Miller Analogies 
Test. has some advantage<s: takes about an hour; can be administered indi- 
vidually and graded immediately to give input for t,he decision to admit^or not 
to adfiiit. 

For the newer programs and more heterogeneous student body, a 
three^vel grading of perfectly acceptable grades for graduate' cfi^dit works 
out bctVr than the traditional two grades (A"& B). Part-timt? students are not 
nearly s^^vell known by staff members as full-time gradi^ate students closely 
in contact with full-time faculty members. Therefore more requests for 
recommendations come in to the dean'st)ffice. A three point scale means that 
at least one can be sure that if a gift grade is given, it is a C an^i^not a B. 

9. Program design must be specific enough that guidance can be 
stipplied in tly graduate dean's office by a larger staff than usual who are 
available Satffrdays. evenings, and during the day. They must be familiar 
with schedules and a vaiici^ of prcgrarr, rennirpments. For example, in my 
own otfice. with about 3200 part-time graduate students, the counseling v^f ' 
students is done bVi seven professional persons (the dean, associate detin. 
assistant dean, the director of the Graduate ^usiness Program, the assistant 

. to him. and.'the Chairman. D^partmeirt of Education, and theTrofessional' 
Secretary of the school are all physically located there for^ava-flability to- stu- 
dents) all handling questions beyond those of the capabilities of the five sec- 

* retary-cl'erks.'if they drop in or tel^g^one. 

10. Oiyft acceptance is given, registration procedures must be as simple 
• as possibl^ith heavy dependence on mail registrations. No questions asked 

unless ah^mllitely necessary orfor the convenience of the office staff 

11. /All graduate school rules and regulations must be examined to see 
whethe/ they conform with reasonableness. Tha test as to the reason why 

^^h exists can be made to seem sensibje to the mature student who is paying 
his own way. 

12\ Part-timVs^dents need the freedom to decide up to the day the 
---sPxam is to be held^^ether to change, to audit, or take a W without 
prejudice. /\ - ^ : 



In all ot t^jis— the part-time studerft, new programs for him. conven'u 
scheduling, new standards, clarity and reasonableness of requirements and 
procedwes-^t'he .leader^ip of the graduate dean is uecessar>\ Nothing 
happens in graduate^chools without lea<iership. In pew graduate schgols and 
in newer/ programs, his leadership job is easier— unimpaired by' clogged 
arteries, hoary traditions and vested interests. In older universities oi; more 
traditional programs/ it is difficuh" -because he is impaired by - clogged 
. arteries, hoary traditions, and powerful vested interests.' 

But if redirected emphasis is "to be ciyen' to the student's' needs 
(especially part-time students) \*'ithin the framework of societvis problems 
and needs, then vibrant skillful creative leadership by the graduate dean is 
absolutely indispensable— from describing programs in forthright English to 
skilled scheduling and to delicate pre^swing for committed faculty. 

From this kind of leadership, a new kind of institutitfwial prestige is the 
reward, not the monopoly-in-restraint of trade .prestige of the evaluation of 
graduate program$ with which we have Wbn regaled in the nast-or the dovsii- 
thc-nose reference^rto less prestigious i^KStitntions of some lynier CGS state- 
ments— th<^resti^ from the afe^is where accountablity is primarily 
owe^4— ihe students, the comnuinitv/eadership. the government, and private 
institutions where passing the accointabilitv tests means the future support 
ot graduate education. - I 
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• Sam C.Webb 

Gpod afternoon. I'm Sam .Webb, and as you can see fron:! the program I 
have bten elecjted to moderate this session, the workshop for new deans frorft 
Ph. D.-granting institutions. 

Some of us were talking outside just before this session began and we 
agreed that something new comes up practically every day in a graduate 
dean's office, so there is always something new to hanole.Jf you are not a new 
dean and^if you will stand by it's entirely possible^you too Nvill learn 
somethurg worthwhile fromithis session, J 

Tms session is going to be quite informal. The whole purpose of it is to 
prQvideXan opportunity for new graduate deans to profit from the experiences 
of s«me Okf our more experienced and distinguished deans who have been in 
this kirid.m work for quite a long time. We are going to have three short pres-, 
entations iind after the presentati^ons are completed, we will t|irow the floor 
open for discussion and questions.' . j 

The first presenter this afternoon is Dean Herbert Rhodes. I am nol 
going to ^ive a long introduction of these-individuals because I think we can 
•use the time more advantageously irr questions and answers, but briefly, 
Dean Rhodes is by training an analytical chemist and. has had albng and dis- 
tinguished association with the University of Arizona, as a studwit, professor, 
detin, and administrator. He h^is been gT;aduate dean since IQSrT^, 

In* addition to performing his duties at the university, he has been chair- 
man of numerous committees on the regional and national level dealing with 
graduate education .and its many problems. Dean Rhodes is going to speak to 
u%on the general topic of "Organization and Administration." 



Organization and Administration of the Graduate School 



Hel^bert D. Rhodes* 



Perhaps the most immediate way'to confront,the problem we fac&jn this 
discussion is to pose Uie question: **How in the world canwou discuss the orr 
gapijzation aiKj^adminisiration of graduate schools when^re isn't any such 
thing?" Ifyou choose at random 1(X) different ^aduate^^^hpols, you will find 
100 different organizational and administrative pattems. True, you will fhid 
certairt threads of similarity, particularly among iriititutions of a similar 
nature, buf'the variety of detail is infinite. A great /leal (Jepends upon the 
naturet)f the institution.and its traditions. 1 / 

In this connection, let me quote a statemejit whi^h sums^up tneproblem 
very Well: -*The administration of the graduate schootSjii,^Am^ican univer- 
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sities that otter the Doctor of Philosophy degree presents one of the most in- 
triguing problems in the realm of higher education. The position ot'the grad- 
uate ^hool. whatever the university', defies brief deRnition. A most revealim^ 
statement is that in no two institutions does the graduate school occupy the 
same position and have the same functions.: It may not be much more than a 
registrar's office, or. again, it may be denoteci bv an impressive building/ln 
one or, two instances, it h:is no more existonee than a group of faculty with 
thei^ students whose joint interests are made a matter of record in a place 
\^nce. on recommendation of ^the faculty, diplomas are issued at 
appropriate intervals. .At the other extreme/its deanTiiav serve. on budget, 
appointments and promotions. anf3 other administrative' eomniitt<;es. rank 
(>ther deans in the hierarchy, and attt|id trustees meetings. Each university 
has a history that places its graduate ^hoo\ in the unique position it holds, 
rhere is no uniformity." >^ 

The great variety in graduate school organization is due largelv to the 
odd historical development which adapted the German svstem of specializa- 
tion and research institutes to the already existing Arnerufun universities- 
nuxieled on the English system and consisting of ^"numbtff of independent 
schools of medicine, law. theology, letters, etc. But w ith'^vWj little thought to 
orgrtni^ation and aia-nagement. the graduate school vVas simAly put on top. as 
it were, of the pro-existing schools (each with its own organizatic^n. faculty, 
budget, and curriculum), but withn^ facultv of its own.'^no budget, no cur- 
riculum, no courses.* I/i contrast t^ftgg|||f' scjhools and colleges, the grad- 
uate school has no d^sciplinar\- S^^^HRna^ identitv. Its distinguishing 
chajaeteristic is that of levpl. the m^^HWf its stadent^fUeir degree of ad^- 
vtfncenient. specialization, and soph isticit ion in coniparatix&ijiarrow fields 
orcndcavor. 1 

Originally the graduate school was a graduat^e school of liberal arts aJid 
a number of these remain today. But- as the university hal^ extended advanced 
work into fields beyond the liberal arts,, there have developed graduate 
schools of business, graduate schools of education, and a variety offers. 
Programs i^ these schools are the responsibilitv' of the dean of bH?rtnraor^he- 
dean ot ed;Ucation, r^ither than the grarfbate cfcan. The development of 'tl^e 
professionarxjoctorate has led to the si.tuation in a number of institutions 
where the Doc>^i/of Philosophy in education may be administered' through, 
rhe graduate school while the Doctor of Education is adnii/iistered througlrv 
the school of,education; The same, schizophrenic approac(i remains at the^ 
master's leveh,On the other hand.' the liurk of uniformitv which this iiicvitably 
invojvts has - been substantially reduced by many institutions that have 
assigned the responsibility for all graduate work, both professidnifl . aiid 
scholarly, to a single graduate school. Even in these instances. hovW<er. fhe 
protcssional doctorates in law and the medical fields (such as medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, and a few others) remain the respon.sibiliVies of 
the appropriate professional schools. For this, the graduate deans (?an be 
thankful. The variety and intensity of their he!idaches are quite adequate 
s^without the additional complications of^he professional doctorates in the 
health sciences. , 

$o what do you do when faced with such a smorgasboard of infinite va- 
riety? The best answer would appear to be that. you take from it \\ hi\S seems ^ 
to tit best and what you can make work in your own particular institution 
with your own particular problems. Of course, a great UKinv decisions have 
alrea<;iy been ma^ for vou bv vour predecessors. And mikf\y of^ese decisions 



were dictated by tf]e nature of your institution. How well your system work's 
will depend greatly on your president and how well he supports the graduate 
prograrnns well as the:traditions of your institution and the basic orientation 
of its faculty:; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In pondering the question of organization, one isiBevitabl>^. led to in- 
quire: Jast what is the basic function and responsibility mthe graduate dean 
an^\ihy'Mn a broad sense, it seems to me that the answer ii? very simple: 
nJiii^ely, mat the primary objective of the graduate dean should be.exaetlyithe 
same as the primary objective of' every other administrator in'the institution : 
to keep the teachers teaching', the researchers researching; and the students 
studying to the highest degree of effectiveness prac.ticabk. To do this, you 
may spend a great deal of time on routine matters but hopefully ydu will also 
be able to exert a degree of leadership that will continually* urge your col- 
leagues, Wh adrn.inistrative and teacnirtg. to continued or higher levels, of 
academic or proiessional excellence. ; , • 

But. within suth a iriixed up context, how do you get a handle on a dis- 
cussioji of organization and administration? It seems to me that jn the few 
minutes, available we might best consider briefly (a) the relationship' of the 
graduate dean to thy faculty, both teaching and research , (b) the relationship 
of the graduate dean to the.students. and (c) the relationship of the graduate 
dean to the president and other administrators With this in mind, I thought 
I would read once more an essay by Roy Nichols published some seven or 
eight years ago. The paragraph I quoted initially is tKe .opening paragraph of 
Dean Nichols' essay and I was pleased to discover agam that this paper is 
organized rather aJong the lines I have just suggested.. I commend it to you as 
worthwhile r^ji^ing. And ifyou are not fiyniliar with the collection oF essays 
entitled Gjif(iiit^f(f Eiiiu\uU)n/^^^ edited by Everett Walters and published 
by the AiK)(Cricai1 CounciloaEducation in I%5v'I. suggest the entire collection 
to yo\i as N^y^j^jSl^whi.le. " , 

Relation- tfie Faculty, the Teaching Function 

While we cannot truly separate the teaching and research functions of 

• the faculty, it may be convenient to do sb for the purposes of dkcussion. Very 
few of the graduate faculty only teach: a few more may do only research . but 
most do both. Almost all of the graduate dean's faculty are formally attached 

"^to a. department or other teaching unit which is part-^ of another college or 
r*^school under tne direction jDf another dean. This is where the'real control lies. 

The departmental buflget is controlled by the other dean and the individual 
^faculty mejnber quite properly feels that his welfare is more closely associated 
'with, or determined entirely by. the dean of his college. The gradiuite deatv 
/mayor may not be involved. In many iristances4>e is consiiUed anoTtls^SfJctvice 

is soLiijht regarding initial employment, promotion and tenure aad the like. 

but tHis is frequently merely a m'atter of tradition or perhaps firtfnply siiffer- 

• ance on the part of the other administrator. While it is a tremendous bffessing 
'to be freeof the l)udgetary and ojher fiscarproblems faced by other acallemic 
' dearii. ifis nfcv(irthele^S-true tKat fiscal control extends itself to other control 

as well and the Iqck x>f fiscal. control put-s most. gradua^te" deans at a distinct 
disadvantage. . ' ' >' . ' *'.♦-* /' ^' / 

An important question we all fifce is: Jusi.who cemprises^the. graduate 
faculty? U seenis clear that dectoral stiid^nts'should bt ddifised, "direpfed, 
and taught only by those who possess a,high degree of qualification usually 
demonstrated by their- own doctoral ;degrees and/or published research or 



. other evidence ot seholarly or f)^tess.ioiiat- creative accomplishment. And the 
same principles shoujfl obt.ain-at. the., masters level although perhaps iiot 
ncccssarilv to as high a dV«-'e. Maji.y institutions maintain a tormallv ori-a- 
nizect graduate faculty to whioJi cledion or selection depends upon the indi- 
r il^.vP'-''''''''"."*; <I"a'ifications and general peer approval. Frequently sev^ 
eral dj^f^r^pt j^^cls or classes arc recognized so that some may teach or direct 
tht.-*^r^:of master s candidflTPs-biit ni»«<ioctoral studeMs. etc. In many ways 
, -^uch ftn organization mak^s for a ponderous operation and introduces" other 
/ disadvantages which a number of institutions avoid bv foretk.ing the formal 
selection prwedurc. It is important, however, in ahy case fhat^1nlv hiyhly 
quidihcd mcmbprnc,iHhp.«^ be permitted to teach and direct 

graduate students and othcrwise^Ske part in the administration of the grad- 
uate program. A lt,hough- both approaches to "defining a graduate faculty have 
. their advantages and disadvantages, the graduate dean should play an 
important role\n monitoring the graduatelfaculty makeup. 

In the; more formally organized gracWate schools. 'the graduate faeultv 
may meet trom time to time and establish poliey;and= procedure in the same 
w.ay tha these things are done by the faculty of the .undcrlrraduatc colleges. 
As institutions grow in size, however, mcetings.of large groups (which are 
usually very poorly atteiwfel anyway) become more diffieiiff ef operation and 
much of the policy makingfunction of the graduate faculfy may bcdeleiiatcd 
to an executive committee or graduate council. Council piembers arc usually 
elected but ofle ot the dangers of an elective system is that individual 
members may |:onsider they have a direct responsibility to their constituents 
regardless ot what the larger view may seem to indicate as being better for the 
institution a whole. In matters of this sort, the personality and leadership 
ot the graduate dean may be a particularly important factor "in maintainin.' a 
smoothly operating program of high quality. «' 

Regardless of the forniJ organizajilin of the- graduate faculty, it seems 
eleac that the majdr (Xsratluate programs, specific degree reguire-' 

mcnls;;andthl- like should remaVith th(;ta^ 

university. On the other hand. witPw.ut rcastmably well coordinated mihimum , 
requirements and regulations. ai\(ipera>(on of any size can degenerate 
quickly to an anarchistic shanibles. TWtTan and his executive committee or 
council shoul(,l probably exercise a fair degree of control or command .over 
the dircetron taken by the graduate program and the policies of the graduate 
school. Bunt IS most important that the faculty have access to appropriate 
mechanisms. tor establi.shirtg or modifying basic policy so that the graduate 
pr()gram is really the. ppjgram of the faculty and nof that of a fewadminis- 
iriiic^rs. * 

■' 

Relation to the Faculty, the Rcsei^ch Function 

. fivcrything mentioned above apptkvio.thc researeli taeultv as well 

wheHier they also teaeh or limit tlieniJlvesTofreseaVeh/lo addition, liowcver' 
there «s another iaetor thaf enters thb picUirr; that is tLie' natter of research 
tiindin«. hven though the heyday of* eHsy^niotu^y througfi resSareh grants and 
contracts rfiay have passed, the extracirrri^wlar WmWno, of re\earch by gov- 
ernment agencies and foundations remains a big business in most inslili^ 
(ions. ' ^ .. , 

#Sinee t'aeuhy research is inextricably associated with graduate Icaehinuli 
dissertaiion preparation, it was only natural th.1t the institutional admin 
istration. ot. research grants and contracts be made a responsibility ot the 
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graduate dean's office. This office frequently bears thq major responsibility, 
of checking proposals for institutional commitment, prov^idint^; assistance to* 
investigators in the preparation of proposals, and acting as a central deposi- 
tory of information regardinxsoCifcl^s of financial support. , 

In addition to his function as a coordinator of grants and contracts, the 
:gra^uate dean frequently h:Ls the responsibility of allcJcatihg institutional 
funds to individual departments or faculty in support of researchAiVi this 
effort! he may be advised or»ds^sisted by a research committee pf>he graduate 
^faculty.. 

Althi^ugh his control of research funds gives him some degree of control 
over individual faculty that he otherwise would not have, he is well advised to 
be certairvthat the distribution of research assistance is made in ivvms of the 
scholarly, scientific, or professional merit of the programs involved. If he 
manipulates research funding in such a way as to use it as a political. tool, he 
can.soon lose the respect;(5f his faculty iwlleagues. and. seriously damage what 
otherwise* might have been a research program of high quality. > < 

Relati6n to Students 

The graduate student is most closely associated with the faculty of his 
major department, particularly.his advisory \ommittee and his thesis or dis- 
sertation director. This is as it shqpld be;-]:)ut there arc a few matters, fre-. 
quently of a rathe? routine. natWi'e. which are' best handled for all d<r*part-' 
njents through the dean's ofTic^.' / ' t 

Although 'the several .departments should very, likely have the major 
respiSnsibility-in making ii^iissions decisions, final action on all alpplications 
should probcfbly be taken in the dean's office in order to insure reasonable 
uflifortnity in the application of institutional policies, if nothing else. It is 
likely that the dean^^admisfiions ofTrcer will selddnfi differ with recommenda- 
tions submitted jtify^^fjartments that approach 'tjie admfssions probletn. in a, 
conscientious m'atiTier; Much of the function of th.e admissions officer and his 
staff will be purely clerical but fheortlctal admissions decision should remain" 
within the dean's otTice. 

• yVlthiugh the records, of students' progress through their graduate pro- 
grams «^y sometimes be kepi entirely within their departments, it is 
probabf;^ wise for such official peiprds to be kept in the dean's ofllce. Therein 
lie the records of various educational eredentrais. examination and test 
scores, reports of successful negotiation of e^caminations (or sometimes the 
failure thereoO» records of performance on language exam i hat ions and other 
d^reif requirements; and rtnally the ftial examination and dissertation de- 
fense for tne doctoral student. These and other matters important to the stu- 
dent's progress should be coordinated by the dean's ofTice so that he can 

'eventually certify -to the registrar that a student has completed all of his re- 
quirements and should be awarded his degree. 

The dean frequently plays a cenfral role in the award of financial assis- 

. tance. Although not invariably the case, he or his associates (usually with. the 
advice of a faculty committee) commonly have the responsibility of assigning 

institutional scholarships and fellowships to both new applicants and con- 

*tfnuing students. The matter of e^jultable distribution of financial assistance 
among the several departments becomes particularFy. inJportant irf^connec-* 
tion with the institutional administration of extracurricular. funds coming 
from the foundations and governxnent agencies. Although the need for such * 
judgment, has diminished colripmd to a few years ago. the NDEA Title IV. 



NASA and NSF programs otter outstanding examples of the nceessity tor an 
impartial agency to distribute- funding in such a^wav as to best support 4be 
most deserving graduate programs and make awards to the most deserving 
students within those programs. This requires a close degree of cooperation 
between the dean's office and the several departments concerned. 

Tfic budget' for institutionally funded graduate assistantshipy, both" 
teaching artd research, may lig. within the dean s l^ffic;e and he rrtlw have the 
prerogative and responsibility of distributing assistantships to the several' de- 
partments. On the other hand, teaching assistantships are provided so that 
the departnients can discharge their teaching responsibilities. Since this un-' 
dergraduate res{)onsibility is not a concern of the graduate dean, teaching 
assistantships are commonly included in the departmental budget or in the 
budget of the appropriate college dean. But the awards are made to graduate 
students and the service responsibilities of these students have some'bearing 
on the nature and magnitude of the academic lo'ad for which they enroll. For 
-these and otf>er reasons, the graduate dean must-be involved in not only tht> 
record ket;ping but also the approval or disapproval of proposed appoint- 
nients of specific individuals,. • 

An a graduate school of considerable size each day brings a steady 
stream of students into the dean's otfice. Someone always needs Vip. or ad- 
vice, tir perhaps simply encouragement. There are sometimes bitter com- 
plaints against- the faculty, Mnd sometimes bitter coijiplaints bv the facultv 
itgainst the student. Probat>ly the least pleasant of all of the graduate dcan*s 
responsibilities is that of acting as referee in a dispute between a student and 
a member of the faculty. One is usually inclined to support the . facultv and. 
indeed, it usually- works out that there is more logic and justiye on the 
instructor's side than on the student's. But this is not invariably the case. 
And as long as faculty members are hifman beings with their own emotions 
and prejudices, there will be cases of unfairness and discrimination against 
students and wrongs \vhieh. should be righted. And even if the student is 
wrong, he deserves a thoughtful consideration of his complaint and a sympa- / 
thetic explanation of the faculty's or the institution's requirement. 

New Functions as Society and Institutions Change 

Before considering the relationship of the graduate dean to other admin- 
istrators, it might be well to recognize the ever -changing context wit It in which 
he operates. Many of his problems are old. frequently much older than he is. 
ft is an interesting exercise to go back and read .some of the reports of djs- 
cussi(^ns of graduate problems in the i890s. Every once in a while you will ru^i 
across one that is still being debated today. On the other hand, the graduate 
dean must expect hi?4 administration to change with the times, sonietimes 
radically within^a short period.- We have mentioned b*rietly the administra- 
tion or coordination of research grants and contracts. Twenty years ago this 
was practically unknown. In recent years the tremendous increase iii post- 
doctoral appointments 'has raised problcia*' of conern to, many gradumV* 
deans. The question of intcrdiseiplinaryy5rograms at the graduate level be- 
comes one with which the graduate dean must assWuiate himself closely as a 
cHHirdinator it" nothing c^^^ 

New probl^ems and eoiergiyjg concerns could form the basis ihwun .ex- 
tended discuss4>n, St^^^ to kay hfcre {hifit' you will probably run into a few* 
during your tenih:c*^owever brief, that neither yfHJ nor anyone else can itow 
anticipate. 
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Relationship to the President (Chancellor, Provost) and Other Administrators 

The relationship of the graduate dtsn to other deans and academic ad- 
ministrators is probably the ^(^atast puzzle of all. Although 1 should like to 
reveal to you some hitherto^ undisclosed wisdom and give you some sound and 
useful advice, the fact is that by this time you can very likely anticipate the 
general nature of the remarks ! am about to make. Whether the graduate 
dean is' responsible directly to the chief administrative officer of his institu*- 
tion or indirectly through a vice president or vice chancellor or vice provost, 
the fact is that his influence and ability to get t'hings ddfee will depend very 
largely on the president's confidence in him and the degree to whieh he is 
perceived to support the graduate program. If it is clear that the president is 
a strong supporter of graduate work and research, his dean can exert a con- 
siderable degree of influence on institutional policies and attitudes that may 
not directly be his responsibility but may stll affect the graduate program. If 
the president is perceived to have no great enthusiasm for the graduate pro- 
gram and to accept it merely ;is a neces^tfrv' appendage to what he considers 
the major mission of the institution, a sincere and energetic graduate dean 
may lead sii^ a. life of ffustration that he would be better off not to have ac- 
cepted his app&intment in the first place. ' 

In a grem many riiatters, the dean will deal directly with the faculty or 
with appropr\te department heads rather than going tb#*mgh the o\T\C{: of 
t\\c aeatttjTTlr^'Afr'in of the school or college in w'hich those ciepartments are 
administratively located. To work only through the deans of the undergrad- 
uAe colleges would introduce a degree of insulation from the real world that 
could reduce his effectiveness Jlubstantially. On the other hand, it is clearly 
important that the other deans be kept informed regarding any transactions 
•between the graduate dean and their departments that have a substantial 
effect on*the programs of those departments, A graduate dean who gets hijn- 
self seriously at cross purposes with the dean of an undergraduate college 
could find himself bloeked-in a great many ways by the dearj who controls the 
budget. Furthermore, the graduate dean. will frequently find it helpful- to 
have the active support of one or more additional academic deans in a cam- 
paign to introduce new policies or procedures or to reinforce and continue 
old ones. • 

Dws itiis mean that the graduate dean can operate only at the suft^r- 
ance of a|l ottier dearft and administrators? Not at aj^. After all, they .are 
really all in the same busiriess and cooperation should come readily. It does 
mean, however, that he frequently has to depend more on logic, reason, and 
pcTsuasion than some of his other decanal colleagues. A grt;at deal of what he 
can accomplish will^^epend upon his own good common- sense and the force 
of his personality. In a major campaign, he may have to recruit Support by 
logical persuasion rather than being able to conscript it. , 

Some years ago one of our colleagues remarked that his expedience in 
the business had led hiVn to conclude that the successful graduate deJiri soon 
learns to operate, as demanded by trie immediate occasion, on. one oKthree 
levels: that of cunning, low cunning, or downright chicanery. Althougl^this 
comment was a bit on the hyperbolic side, it mav be worth thinking about.\^ 
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Recrultme>U^am^ Admission of Qraduate Students 

Carroll L.Miller 

The Panel on Alterriate Approaches to Graduate Education consid- 
e^d the issues relating to the recruitment and admission of gradutite stu- 
and its position has been discussed earlier in this annual meeting. 
5 of graduate schools must assume leadership roles in policy formijla- 
tion a^d change Hi their institutions. This responsibility demands attention 
to the foci and objectives of programs in graduate education and approaches 
to their implementation. Moreover, recognition of the diversity of gradu&te 
programs is needed or rather a sensitivity to.the unique features of graduate 
programs in certain institutions is basic to a realistic approach to admissions 
and recruitment. Specifica^y, a graduate school must consider several ques- 
tions: ■■ ■ . y- ' % 

What kind of a product do you anticipate as a result of graduate educa- 
tional experiences? 

Given programs that will develop the desirable kind of individual (re- 
Searcher, teacher) and the atmosphere conducive to learning, what kind of a 
student should be admitted to the programs— one who should h^e a reason- 
able chance of succfsss? ^ 

A consideration of recruitment and admissions permits us to focus on a 
group of students who are not too different from other students —the inter- 
national student. 

Recruitment 

Consider the following questions: 
1. Do you ivish foreign students, if so, why? Do you wish ethnics or minori- 

tres? DoVou wish to recruit any student? 
2^ Is this petition accepted by the faculty? . 

X What deilartments are open to international students? i.e. What depart- 
ments wish to accept international students? 
4. What kind of student does a given department desire in terms of back- 
^ ground, knowledge, abilities, skills, attitudes, motives? 
\5.. What experiences have you had with international students?-' 
6. What financial aid can you offer? What is the atmosphere on your cam- 
pus? What IS the housing situation for international students at the grad- 
uate level? For all students? 
Having decided on the go&ls of the departments and thpkinds of grad- 
uate students desired, questions in reference to recruitment and admissions 
are posed. 

What are some effective approacfyas to the recruitment of international 
students? National students? What criteria should be adopted for the admis- 
sion of foreign students? American students? What procedures should be 
used to implement effectively the admissions policies? 

An institution has decided that it wishes to attract graduate studerits . 
from diver^e^backgroiui^s. H§ivii^ had^ Httle or no experience with'stliderttt- 
from certartrT schools, how do we approach r'bijruiting^PofMnternational stu- 
dents, 'recommended contacts are the Institi^e of IntemationaL Education, 
AID offices, Americ;^§ consulates, personal contact and certainly the office 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
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Otllcers. The latter organ i/.ati/n is making a significant contribut*ion in its 
publication of World Educiifio\ Scries Guides to the Academic Plcuxnncnt of 
Students ifi Educatifmid InstitunoHS. The placement guides should be used 
with bulletins on foreign ediicatVin published bv theil.S. OtTice of Educa- 
tion. Comparative Educi^tion Division, You whould also use^^materkil* from 
the National Association of Foreign Student Affairs. Have copies of your, 
catalogues afTtf-Hd^jiissions bulletins distributectf^o populations in which you 
are interested. • • C 

For American students, a similar approacTi is required. Know colleges 
and universities, khow faculty arid staff and use alumni aiidJViei]jds. Visit in- 
stitutions, interview, use teams of staff and graduate students especially, 
students from the iyea^being visited and/or preferably in ^the fields for .wl^i^'h 
you are recruiting- ^Approach the consideration of students from non- 
tra(^tional'progTams. with an open "mind. Graduates of programs of the Uni- 
versity Without Walls; schools which have different grading patterns or no 
grades. pass-faiL, descriptive records; institutions which offer general* courses 
or externaljdegrees should bp provided opportunities for admission just as 
those who unish the regular college programs v^ith usual grading systems. 

Admissions ' 

Recruitment and admissions should be aspects of the same process or 
should repesent continuity Tn the consideration of a student for a graduate 
program. Again. rel\^on admissions officers and your admissions committee 
for materials. Have periodic and regular briefings of interested faculty and 
admissions committees by admissions officers. Review the reading of tran- 
scripts, the significance of letters of recomm'enijation and the megining of 
GRH scores. The graduate dean iluist know the policies and the procedures 
but should not be expected to handle the mmutiae. ' * 

Reference has been made to the use of^placement guides foi\ft^erseas or 
international students. Such guides provide recommendations fortolacement 
as well as the list of documents that U.S. admissions offices should^i^uest. 

For example, the Guide f'pr the Hungarian People 's Republic. pMilishc^d 
in 1972 recommends: 

(jra(iu;itcs ol the Rci!ular Univcrsilit-s fl iuio May consider stuticnts i'or j^radiuilc ;»(t1iiis- 
manvt.;i:vctfni) who recL'ivcd the Alis/olnlor- sion: the level of phiccnicnt sht»uld be deter- 
iiini (Vrtitleate. proi^ranis varv rri>ni 4 to ? mined by the lent^th o[ time required tor ttic 
years. i)rc»t:ram and the rt'hition of the ^^^)rk eorn- 

pleled to the projmsed flcKl (»r study. 

(Ir.iduates i»t Pol \ tech n iea I rni\crsiiies Ma\ corT^itler stiHlcrii iW ijraclnate admission 

(Mus/aki Fuyeteni^ who received the^F^nyi- in the field of eoneentration Cor the Hungarian 

neerinj^ Diplo.ma (Mernoki Ok level): 5 vear Rnt^ineerini^ Diplofti;!. the level of placement 

pnjurani. . _ ^ shotild be tlctcrmined by the U.S. institution's 



I")olicv t^overninc a tlve vear foreijin iMii^ineer- 
ing deiirce. r. 



tes ot Polytcc*hnical LIniversiiies wjio Mav uive student the same considerations as 

completed studies in Ficononiies and received i^raduatcs of t he Hunyanan polytechnicnl nni- 

thc Rn^ineer-Heononiist Diploma (Menok- vers! ties ;uid mav also cc»nsider credit in the 

Ko/ua/dasayi Ok level); F.nt^ineerini: diploma department of F-conimiics on' a course hv 

and four semester correspondence course. : course basis. . ^ > ' 
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Graduates of Agronomic Univorsities\(Agrar- May consider student for graduate acknission 

tudomaiiyi Egyeteni) and Colleges (Agrartu- in the same field of speciali/ition; the level 7^'f 

domanyi Foiskola) Who received the diploma: plaeement and possible deficiencies should be 

the program varies with the .institution from determined bv the department concerned 
4'- 2 to 5 ye#rs. . 

The documents U.S. admissions offiofff^hould request for appliknts 
from Hungary applying to graduate schools are: (1) secondary school certifi- 
cate; (2) university record book which shows the major department and area 
. of study, the type of attendance (day or evening); the subjects taken for each' 
semester, the hours»per week in theory and practice ;-the results of required 
examinations; the result? of the comprehensive examinations, and the unj-' 
,*versity leaving certificate; andO the diplonia certificate in the fieW of Engi- 
neer ine and Science if the applicant applies in th«se areas. 

The U.S. Oifice of Education moreover, has an updated list of its publi- 
cations (May 31, 1973) which should prove helpful in providing a baclcground 
for the evaluation of educationalxredentials of foreign countries. Write to the 
U.S. Department of Health, EdBcaJtion, ;and Welfare, Office of 'Education, 
Institute of International Studies, Washington ,*D.C. 20202 for its PuhUca- 
tion on Comparative Education^ Current List. May 1973. Some of the earlier 
publications in the World Education series to which reference was made 
earlier include descriptions of the country, and the educirtional structure. 
The services ajad contributions of the. Inteuiational Education Activities 
Group of v\ACftAO to evaluation of forei|frcredentials are immeasurable. 
(AACRAO publications may be obtained from the American Association of 
Collegiate Regijjtrars and Admissions Officers. One Dupont Circle, Suite 
330, Washington, D.C. 20036). 

, Another agency that has played a vM in the development of the mater- 
lals for the evaluation of internatbnal students records is the Council on 
Evaluation of Foreign St udent Crecfentials. The Council is composed of eight 
memjferer organizations: " 

/ American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
[ American Association of Junior Colleges 
1 sAs^ciation of American Colleges 

j Mpociation of Graduate Schools ' ^ . ^ 

/ college Entrance Examination Board 
^ I Council -of Graduate Schools in the United States 
institute of International Education, and 
National Association for Foreign Student Af%irs 
In addition, there are five observer organizations whose representatives par- 
ticipate in the ddjljefations: The American Council on Education; U.S. De- 
partfnent of StiffeTAgency for International Development; U.S. Department 
of State, Bureau of Cultural Affairs; U.S. Qffice of Education, Comparative 
Education Branch, Institute of International Studies; and University of the 
State of New York, State Education Department. 

The application^ for admission of graduates of U.S. institutions should 
be reviewed individually. Knpwledge of the college from which the student is 
a graduate, and information concerning the strength of the program from 
which he graduated as a major or concentration are et|ential. Careful atten- 
tion should be directed to applicants from ethnic/minority groups and 
colleges where students are primarily from these segments of the population. 

The .important considerations, then, in recruitment and admissions re- 
.late to the individujjl student, the graduate school and the designated depart- 



mental program. The proper meshinc of these elements will contribute to 
more effective graduate education -*fr6m both the point of view of the 
consumer, the people, and thatof the producer — the university. 



Academic Standards and Degree Requirements 

» , 

^ Robert F.Kruh 

5 One ofthfe reasons we assemble in a'group like this is because of the fact 
that there is hardly any formal preparation that any of us have gone through 
in order to be in the positions we now hold. In fact, I guess the usual dictum 
is that you probably would not want to appoint anyone as a graduate dean 
, who had formal preparation for the job. That is both a criticism and an ob- 
servation which we have to live with. And so.jf we are trying to QDver some of 
the considerations which deans deal with, then we may view this session as 
on-the-job training which we all go through- \ 

I shall make some informal comments abounstandards and degree re- 
quirements. Evidence of high standards, in a way, ]|S somewhat like pornog- 
raphy; we can't define it but we know it when we see it. This is not a talk 
about what high standards should be, because, they will differ among itistitu- 
tions, relying heavily upon the intuition tl][ateach of ii# brings to our own aca- 
demic careers. 'I wiil try to give a few phil6s6phrcal comments that set a con- 
/text for woi-king within this very important area, and I feel that/asjde from 
(the many activities that a graduate office might underti^ke— and these h^e 
been mentioned d( length — the maintenance of a high level of academic per- 
formance and research accomplishment is a fundamental responsibility of 
the graduate school and tbe graduate office. - i 

I would maintain at the outset that a graduate faculty is a corporate 
body that is more than the sum of individual faculty members or the sum of 
several departments, that it does bear a total and common responsibility for - 
maintaining an intellectual climate and appropriate professional and disci- 
plinary standards. The reason I make a pomt of that is that at times it is very 
easy for various faculty members to say, *'Well, I don't pretend to tell civil en- 
gineers how to do their work/* with the clear implicaUion that I, a chemist, 
should/be left alone to do what I wish with my students. To a great extent that 
should be true, but. although we must depend on the chemist to know what 
good chemistry iy;" we dp not operate graduate programs in a vacuum. There 
are many stucfents and many faculty menibers involved and we have to 
approach responsibilities in a consiistent v^y that will maintain equity and 
fairnfes in th'e common undertakings of thejnstitution.; 

3i/rnere is a hierarchy in which these neponsibilities do become divided 
- artd'^more finely specialized. Of course *f the ftt;sMevel, which 1 have just 
menf ioned , is the graduate faculty. The graduate taculty bears the full corpo- 
rate responsibility for the graduate programs. After all, it is the institution 
that awards the degree in the name of the graduate faculty. The degree might 
be in civil engineering, history, or institutional tnaitagement, butTthe institu- 
tion and the graduate faculty set such broad parameters as residence require- 
ments, language requirements, loads that students might take, and so forth. 
At the department^ or disciplinary level, the faculty formulates a core pro- 
gram that is appropriate. They agree upon the procedures ai\dfeatures of the 
academic program which will best serve the development of sfud^ts in that 
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discipline. At the finest structural level comes the supervisory committee 
who vvithlTi the limits detmed by the^aduate faculty and the departmental 
faculty, tailor a program that will best serve the students* needs iuid 
objective^ consistent >\'ith these other boundary conditions.^Each one of 
them, then,jhas a^role to plav in developing and implementing the expect a- 

• tiopjS which characterize gracfuate programs of high quality. 

' Jhe dean's short-term responsibility involves the interpretation of poli- 

^ cies in individual ca^es so as to bring about consistency and equity in dealiftq 
with disparate programs. It is impossible for the dean to police all of the 
workings ot individual programs or fadultv members, for the maintenance of 
quality is not brought about by rules and structures but bv the selection of 
able faculty members and students who are given the means" to do good worjc. 
It IS. this latterfHong.term responsibility wlitdt^the dean can and should exer> 
CISC to create the graduate institution w)iich is emulated in American hieher 
education. ✓ 
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Biomedical Sciences Workshop 

Wednesday/December 12, 1973, 2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: William H. Macmillan, University of Vermont 
Lionel M. Bernstein, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 

- Welfare 
Ronald W. Estabrook, University of Texas, Southwestern Medical 
• School at Dallas 



William H. Macitiillan 



1 would like to start out with a few. introductory comments to set the 
scene for thi$ .ijfternoon. It occurred to me that there are among us today 
<iome people wh\ may not be familiar with the Council of Graduate Schools, 
so I would like t^ake a moment to briefly outline the'history of the ofganiza- 
tion. V 

In the first half of this centuryjgraduate education, particularly pro- 
grams leading to ^he Ph.D./Vere concentrated in ^fairly small number of in- 
stitutions of large size and 61 a prestigious nature. In the post-World War II 
era graduate education beJame an increasingly^ important factor jon the 
national scene, and more^rW more colleges and universities were becoming 
involved in graduate educfcion/ At tl|at time there were several small 
regional associations which acWressed themselves to graduate education a'nd 
its problems. Perhaps the most influential group was the Association of> 
Graduate Schools within the Association of American Oniversities. TM? 
organization, recognizing the changing pattern of graduate education in tne 
United States, spearheaded the establishment of a unified organization 
which would represent graduate education to a broad sector of education, to- 
governmental ^agencies, to found^ions, and to the public. Thus, in March 
I%1 the Council of Graduate Schools was established. The original member- 
ship included a hundred institutions and in the last thirteen years representa- 
tion has grown to 311 . 

The Council of Graduate Schools represents essentially all institutions 
which oft'er graduate degrees except for some which are involved strictly in 
professional degree programs. The purpose of CGS is stated very'succintly in 
the constitution established in 1%1 which reads in part as follows: 

•'Its purpose is the improvement and advancement of graduate education. The piin iew^/f ' 
the Council inc hides all matters germane to this purpose. The Council shall act to objain 
tiie needs, ascertam t^est praU^^ :ind procHnres. and render assistance as indicatt-a. It ^ 
shall provide a forum for the Wnsideration of problemvnnH solutions and \\\ n^ct/nj;^. 
conferences, and publicationsViall define needs and seek means of satisfying thcrr^n the 
best inlcr<vits of graduate e<\ucalion thVoughnai the country. In this funcliorj,. the (Touncil 
n)ay act in accordance with the yeeds of the times and particular situnty^s to dissemi- 
nate to the public, to institution*, to foundations, government, and oth/r groups Vl^t''**^ 
interests or support is deemed M concern, information relating to the needs of gra^luate 
education and the best ma nnenof satisfying them/* 

There may be some of you among us who wonder what a graduate \iean*s 
responsibility is, and if you asked us to define a graduate dean*s responsi- 
bility, it wo\ild vary with jeach oneiof us. However^ we go back a few years in 
history and listen to what Logan Wilson said in 1962 when he was President 
oi xnt American Council on Education— he said that he looked with awe 
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upon graduate deans because oftheirjnnuenct^ as impresarios ofscieX.- and 
scholarship in the modern univers<kg* He commemed that, despite th\tact 
that he heard frequent complaintiibout the lack of direct authority tha\we 
all have, he telt that the administrative roles of graduate deans vvereenvi;Ale 
He said, who else in the academic scene can look down to the 'facultv -past 
other deans, back to the president, and if so inclined sav nothing "to the 
alumni or to the public at large. So. in spite of our difficult positions there 
are certain advantages to our responsibilities. 

If the primary responsibility which graduate deans and the Council hare 
assunied is the pJrsuit of academic excellence, and recognizing, that there is 
no substitute, tiierefore. 'quality control' is the password for CGS 

We are here this afternoon because of an e.xpressed interest on the part 
ot several deans relative'to the rapidly changing environment 'for doctoral 
studies in the basic medical sciences in a medical school environment and" 
the express concern tor the fact that many of the basic medical science de-' 
partments are now finding themselves to be stepchildren of the medical 
school and stepchildren of theyuniversity ..During the si.xties. the basic science 
departments were well funded. They were well respected, and productive in 
terms ot Ph.D..output and in terms of research activities. , • 
. Dunng the shrinking of federal support fOr basic sciences and deempha- 
sis in this are^. there has been very serious impact upon the direction devel- 
opment, and perhaps upon the quality control of graduate programs in manv 
ot these departments. Medical school deans are tlnding these departmems to 
be an awesome expanse, and if the medical schools are to fund basic science 
departments, many deans feel that it is their responsibilitv to do so onlv to the 
evel necessary for the education of medical siudems.' Medical deans are' 
teartui ot the cost o,t graduate education programs which thev^frevbeiui? 
asked to support. IN : \ s^^'^h 

The federal government Has appeared to hate a.ssumed.the position/hat 
.selection of tuture.faculty tor these^epartments and.of reseafol. inveStii^ors 
in these arfeas is not am\)ng,its areas' of high pri*)ritv. The period of the Jixties 
turthermade the position of the basic science departments diftitult as facultv 
members themselves felt a greater responsibilitv to the various funding a«en- ' 
cics than-to their universities. During this period it was dv ripcnr to express 
greater interest in the importance cff research than in the importance of the 
educational process. ' 

Tirpes have changed drastically.- Eighteen months ago graduate schools 
were writhing over the demise of the NIH training grant proaranf!?. They were ' 
^I'^i^f" MAQ^ '''^^ Mt?"' ^>""dromes.re.sulting trom the loss'of NDEA felloW- 
.ships,. NASA and NSF traineeships. And Waduate schools are still trviny to 
adjust<o their new w/(/(V(/ //(r<ir/V//r. A, ,, " ^ 

In a^ discussion of graduate prograr(s /ithin tt^e basic sciences we mus^ 
eahze.that we are not simply dealing wfSft gr,iiduate students in a program 
t-ading to the Ph.D. m an uncomplica/fed universitv environment, but we 
must realize that we are dealing with departments in a medical school in- 
health educational environments, with all the complications of a hospital in- 
yolvement plus the wide responsibilitiW being forced upon universiti^is ■ 
today. Today s faculty members.^wilhji thn basic sciences, are beinp called 
upon, to participate more outside.^eir'ow'n areas than they have in the 
pa^t. Th^y are l?eljg aslfed to te;«fh. of all thingvTit the undergraduate level 
and this to many pedple in basie science departments is quite a change 

Ui#rinterests today are^ot parochjal but are of concern in the broad 
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context of the timversity development. When one looks to tb^ future t^r i 
. ^-^^ights relative to the status'ot any aspect ot higher educaf^on one generally , 
, trudges oft' to Washirgton to try to find out who knows wvna'(. We did so an dy 
■ it beca^^tncreasingly evident that the office that we should contact was that 
of Dr.lflniry Simmons; Deputy Assistant Secretary of Health. We contacted 
/; Dr. Simmons' office, ahcy^s we see in the program, had initially thought that 
Dr. Simmons would be with, us today, but he has been called out of the 
country and we are to have Dr. Lionel Bernstein of Dr. Simmons' office \Vith 
us this afternoon. ] : 

Dr. Bernstein received his M.D. and his Ph.D. from the UniversityJ of 
Illinois. He was Chief of Medical Sei;vices at a Veterans' Administratfon Kos- . 
pitiij associated with the uniyersity where he served also as professor of medi- 
cine. He was later^director of research for the Veterans' Administration and 
^^^associate director of-the National Institutes of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
. easebi and most recently has joined Dr. Edwards' oftlce in HEW. ^ 

I have "asked Dr. Bernstein to talk to us today on the gerferaUarea of fed- 
eral planning for graduate studies in^the basic medical sciences. It isvmy i)ri> 
derstanding that Dr. Bernstein hasj^een vefy hea,vily involved in this ayra 
during the last several months and i/probably the best person in Washim^on . 
that we could have with us todapfo discuss current thinking of the federal 
governtiient in assistance for education arrd research training for* graduate 
students in the basic medical sciences. It is my pleasure to introduce to you.. , 
Dr. Lionel Bernstein. * . . ' ■ 



, ' . ' Lionel M. Bernstein 

Since 1 am here to represent Dr. Simmoris. 1 would like to read what he 
was going to say and then I would like to niake a few comments which are re- 
lated but may have a somewhat different "flavor. ' ^ 

Dr. Simmons* remarks are as follows: *The American health care 
«system and the health proVession of this country are under greater pressure 
.for change than at any time in our history. Society in'general. the elected.rep- 
resentatives in particular, and thoughtful people throughout the industry are 
€0ncerRed about 'the rapidly and massively escalating costs of care, equitable 
access to that care arfd the quality, uti^ty, and necessity of much of the care ^ . 
being rendered in this country. 

'^Because of these problems and concerns a great many new initiatives 
are either being started or contemplated at the federal level. Among these, 
national health insurance, area wide health authorities, new delivery systems^ 
such as MHOs (health rriaintenance Organizations), new health manpower"^ 
legislation, health education initiative, new drug and medical device legis- 
lation, and quality assjurance programs, slich asMhe PSROs (professional 
standards .review organizations). While your immediate concern this after-. ^ 
noon is with educational and research training imtbe basic medical sciences. 
•\it is impdrtant for all oil u^ to remember that we must consider all plans and 
•proposals that affect t?ie healft system of th^cQiintry. AlWin one way or * 
another affect you a^ your schools. Frankl'^.^e-^o not have any sense of 
priorities that plac^ manpower ahead of research in a hierarchy of health 
issues, but we are obliged to live with the timetable of events that demaruh 
action no matter what one's personaf sense of priorities might be. We now 

face the need to make some critical and far-reading decisions 'that will in- 
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fliience the nation's health manpower efforts for years to come, 

"You here today and others, in the scientific community can and must 
help ni^ke those decisions. We need your constructive .cc¥3peration which ' 
rnakes mesietings such as this with^the give-arhi-take aspects of the questions- 
and -answers sessions that^follow so in;portant to all of us. , • 

**It is no secret that in slightly over six nionth^ from now on June 30, ^ 
1974. virtually the entire statutory basu for present federal support of health, 
manpower education ill come to an end.- On that date the comprehensive 
Health Manpower Training Act. the Nurse Training Act. the Public Health 
Training Act. a;id the Allied l%alth Professions Training Act will all termi- 
nate, which medfns that we now have to deft(^e what form of legislation, if 
any. shouid replace theseiirt^." 

1 mi'gnt add here. pAentHetically.that research training, that-supported C 
by the NIH in the majanhe training with which you are coin'cerned. has been . 
authorized through ifne ^ujblic Health Service Act but may be preempted by 
the current Kennedi and^/^ogers^bill^ {H.R.7724^'hich. if they are enacted, 
will eliminate som^previously existing authorities for research training pro- 
grams. ■ 

"Now. I sm not so naive as to suggest that the Congress will allow t?fese 
and other programs to-lapse without viable alternatives. But we simply donot 
know at this time just what the Congress will do and how much influence we 
wiillha/e in those decisions. What neetfs to be emphasized is thUt the federal 
government has no intention of pulling the pins but of all assista^AC^ to bio- 
medicii^l education and research or any other kind of education ahd research 
as they relate to the total health picture. However', the fedejxfi governffient 
undoubtedly will be morg selective in the future, with mgtr urgency being 
placed on the setting of realistic«priorities. 

"The trend frankly is away from pinpointing the medical student or 
other health professional for special treatment. Instead, he 9r she will com- 
Dete with othet students tl^rough the Office of Education for thf limited 
funds and grants available. Theiindergraduate student will compete with all 
others regardless o£the field for funds. The graduate student, on^.the other 
h^nd. may fipd new doors open if he or she has been working in what we call 
the shortage areas. Recent announcements from the NIH bear thii-»ut. Indi- 
'vidual research felU^shins and institutionaUeseatch fellowships tor the NIH 
and for the ^DAMHA 6\lcQhiDl Druj^Abuse.feruJV^ental Healj^ Adminis- 
tration) will beVwarded on a coiB^titive basis in specified healtn i\nd health- 
related areas. The emphasis is orf specific areas"'of shortaga. The need is on 
the postdoctoral tevel. ^ \ 

"There is also exploration Of . some funding availableUor predQctoral 
candidates but again on a selective ^asis and mainly throirghthe' research 
and development progragi of (he^ National Center'for HealmServices Re- 
search arid Development. ^ • 

"Over the past decade the federal government, under a series of pro- 
gressively more extensive^pieces of health manpower logislatiori. has become" 
the prime source of financial support for the training of physicians and den- 
tists grid wp^ave made substantial C0ntributil()ij^ to the training of other pro-, 
fessional health petsonnel. In only ten years, federal spending for health 
manpower programs increased from $65 million a-y^r tp S536 million an- 
nually, and the cumulative total spent for health manpower oVer that ten- 
year period amounts to nearly $3.5 billion. This d(5es not even take into 
account the even ^rger sum represented by research grants and reiniburse- 
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ment for secjEfe both i)t* which contribute very substaNitiaTly to the revenue 
ofteaching itrsVitutioHs. . - * ; 

"We are now in fh^^rocess of eVaJuating th^ return from that considerr 
' able investment. In such an evaluation we must deciUe what our object'ives • 

• will be for future cofleernJi^. Rr. Edwards, the Assista'bi^ecretary for Health. - 
has suggested 'four main objeirtives. First, we should seeicH^p mttinlain present 
capacities to train health personnel and thereby assure large.futj.ire increases 
in the supply of manpower. Second, we shoifld come to'jgrips with mafdis- 
tribution pi;obIehis. Here the emphasis obviously is on ttie f^^itieijt care aspect 
of the spectrum. Third, we shdiild seriously attack the^'problem of minopity^ 
and female*. under-repre^i^jjjjyion in the health "professions, and that of course 
means admitting more minority and female suidents to all the health training * 
""institutions. And finally^we should worTc toward the most et'fici^n^ handling 
o f h e a 1 1 h ca r t** r es po ns ib i 1 i t i es by i n c rea s i n g p r od u ct i\' i t y . rri tkk i n'g ni or e e f foc - 
rive use of allied health professionals, and encouraging team and group prac> 

Slice in^e provision of health services'. 

a'ht^ Departmeqt is attempting to develop the healthf manpower legis> 
lative proposal that will address these objectives specifically. At this hioment 
a number 4>f options are being weighed that would shift, the t hr CI s4 of federal ' 
health numpo.wer spending away from the earlier goal of agt»regate,ihcreas(^ 
in total manpower and toward these more complex and cle:iriy more urgent 
and more^ narrow objectives. ' ., ' ■ 

are kx>king at the future role of capitation to deterhj^ine whether 
this means the support should not perhaps be tied to the development of pro- 
grams that address the efficiency and effectiveness of trainihg rafher than the 
si/.e of enrollments alone. We are kwking at general and special institutional 
support to determine whether the present fevels and mechanisms of funding 
might hot be changed to more closely coincide with the above-mentioned 
objectives. We are also wondering, w hen the federal budget deficit is climbing 
and the states arc showing an aggregate budget .surplus, whether the states 
should pay a hrger share of the cost^of health trainin. We are clearly 
wondering whether,there is a continuing justification for trcating*medically 
oriented training and research differently from other advanced education in- 
sofar as federal sti^dent aid is concerned. 

"Perhaps the main reason we have a variety of isolated health initiativas 
is that we lack a" comprehensive national heal^^^trategy. We have focused 
our sights on total numbers without really addressing t^he question: Are those 
•being trained actually making health services more fully ^d equitably avaiU* 
able to the American people? We have responded ta^Ji^tirgent demands of 
teaching institutions for increased federal support w;ftttn^>€arefully consider- 
ing whether it is wise to make the entire health education complex'highly de- 
pendent on federal funds, so dependent jLhat the sudden loss of such vfiyids 
would certainly have disastrous results. ~ * - 

"What I am saying is that we have failed to relit6 c|early and explicitly^ 
our health manpower policies to a broader nationjjiL commitment to 
improvingthe healtji of the Amerrcan people. One illustlWion of the failure 
to relate health manpower policies to broader health goals is siij^'^jcsted by our 
half-heartedf\^nd unsatisfactory efforts to expand th6 ^otrnbution of t«e 
allied healtfr^ professionals. Some rather persuasive s-iidies indicate that . , 
physician productivity can be "increased ^arkedly by the pr^ipcr use of tra- 
ditional allied health personnel. Clearly our pjriorities have been out of phase 
with the problems facing us and with the important opportunities^^ d 



something about these pro^ems. I believe it is incumbent upon those of us 
who hejp shape and intluence federal health policy to seek the most clTective 

■ and et'ficient ways ofmeeting the detpand for health servicesarid making cer- 
taift that. those services are ofKbe highest practicable quality. Clearly, our 
health ni,anpower strategy has^Jo. be cHilnsistcnt with that objective and that 
nieaiis' fhat we cannot through some ni istaken sense of fiscal i;esponsibilitv' 
'throw the 'medical and other health professional schools into an eVen deeper 

■economic crisis. We cannot sharply reduce federal support .without a clear 
idea of where the schools will be able to turn for the funding thev obviouslv 
need. Mk' 

.' "Many pe?^e ask about special revenue sharing for training and re- 
search in the health field as an alternative to^direcf federal support. Such a 

. pmposal is r - w ^cady for presentation ancl wiJl undoubtedly^not be put 
forward ' alu • he plan for national health insurance is Tn place. How-^ 
ever, . ,n no v. wliy those in the hualth field should not be using their' 
consi ih ^: "O gain a full 'measure of the genera-l* revenue-sharing 
funds ^ iilocated to the states. ^ . ^ 

**N Wkvis concerned with health manpower issues/neither we 

in governnu lii nor you in.the education field, can expec^^ to meet our respon-^ 
sibilities as we have in the past. Those responsibilities are changing. New 
problems are taking therpjace of old.^New pjilicy issues are emerging that we 
had little conception oF*wlaen the federal government first became a major 
partner in, the health manpower field. Ironically, our success in dealing with 
the health manpower problern aH it w* perceived'ten. years ago has brought 

^into being a new set of problflj^that now demand attention, the difference. 

■^,ilpweverl is thaJ- these newe^pt^i^ms will not yield at all if we simply try the 
mea^ures of the past against the problems of the present and the future. I 
hof)e that we can collectNely engage in a more sober but certainly a more 
appropriate dialogue about the futu're of health manpower and the role of the 
federal government in relating its manpower policy to the broade.r responsi- 
bilities that we bear in the tteld of health. The*need for such dialogue is 
clearly at hand." 

That "dialogue makes Dr. Simmons' or my visit here potentially impor- 
tant, i hiifttkept Dr. Simmons' formal remarks to a minimum today: I would 
now like to add a.few comments-of my o\jti. and then have ani)pportunity for 
questions an^ answers. 

As a newcoWi; on the scene in the office of the Assistant Secretary fey- 
Health — I have been there about six months — I come w ith no real bias in any 
direction. I would like to give you my view of what I have been exposed to 
during these six months. ' . ^ 

^ First of all. I sense that in the .Office of the Assistant SecretaFy for 
Health, an attempt is beirrg made to bring the federal role in health to a 
single, niajor focal point, which focus simply has not been clear inihe past, 
The belief is that, given a gotKi. strgriij^and appropriate health ftKal point 
effectively managed, each of the'xomp^ will gain^ At the 

moment isolated, splintered actiyities'sitnply cannot obtain support that may 
be appropriate. When {here are competfng factbns Ohd different parts of the 
health scene pulling literafly in opposite directions.. then it'is obvious that 
some components are not going to receivc^^what they should, \vhile at times 
some receive more than they should. I think this attempt to establish a health 
ftKus constitutes a major concern of the Assistant Secretary- for Health. 

The second thing I would note is that Dr. Edwards has asked some very ' 



Mrd questions in the opchioruni. Some of his recent VemarRs to one p^t of 

• {h£ awadeniie eomniunitywere received unhappily, because the questions he 
: wys asking were interfjceted as answers contrary tiUhpsc ot'fhe audience. I do 

' not believe this is necessarily so. I construe. as a healthy sign the ask>ng;aad 

... pursuitjoi^<Hfficult questions. 

Dnring t\e,laij|jj^thre« or tour years, there have been many hours spent 
a^d many peofjl^t all levels ofthe academic community, the NIH, and other 
parts ot the t>ealth\igencies >Vi]^o have tried to address explicitly the question 
of tht;.ju&tincatii^n yor. rb^^arch training programs, it we may use this verv 
ptytincnt exaniple.^ Whereas all ot us have a sense th-at the need for research 
training is selt*c\ident and that there is no need to argue, unfortunately there- 
are thos^'^vvho do not s^j^ it so self-evident or if. they'do. not at- the same 
^ qualititative levd^.It^s not so much the argument about the principle of the 

* need for^rt^eaVcn training a5J .it is the question of how much. How much re- 
sea^h training do need? How^^ueh research do we need? Th^^sc 

-^questions arc eyfji more vague despite the fact that it is no coineidence that 
' research pe^yple tend to'think th^e research budget ought to i^o up. and others 
thitfk the research budget ought to go down. There is lacking some logical, 
r * explicit understanding of everything that is involved to answer these 
questions. We have not manaj^d to put q.uantitative'ansvvers to these ques- 
tions in terms that are understandable by people of different persuasions, of 
-^iffereHt bacKgrounds. I ,do not know that these questions arc susceptible to 
easy solutions. But I do iPpink it is important to pursue the answers. It is also • 
important to recognize the support of research and jeflrearch training byjhe g 
Assistant" Secretary for Health. ^ ' |" ''^ 

^ To return specificallylo^research training, the new research fellows^ippA 
^^^gram announced by the NiH and ADAMHA vvill be directed in the main 
. t%'ard support of individual fellowships rather than to support of institi^^ 
tioiial training grants, the fatter institutional research fellowship awards • 
being reserved for very distinct shortage areas. The definition of a shortage 
area will evolve as the NIHJand ADAMHA attempt to make more specific ' 
determinations than they have in the past as to what,the needs for research 
training r(;ally are. I think that the federal eontribution. in Opncert with that 
ofthe academic communit>-. to data collection and analysis in the attempt to 
understand, and detlne the real needs in reseai'ch and research training is a 
vei'y important role and v^ne which the Oftice ofthe Assistant Secretary for 
Health strongly endorses. The fellowship program will be limiifed to post- 
, doctoral candidates. One may quarrel about the lack of predoctoral support 
for students in biological sciences. But the absence of this type of support in 
all other disciplines has created a precedent against wfiich wi^ must explain 
intellectuajjy and Ationally why we need predoctoral support in the bio- 
logical sciences. The argument Vs that there are other routes of support that 
>vil} do adequately. That is an untested argument which. I suspect, will not be 
. refuted until it is tested, 

A third point I might note is that-Dr. Edwards is trsing to bridge in a 
realistic fashion many conccT;ns with which we in our community do not gen- 
erally become involved, but \^\UGh are indeed very real worlds. He^s paying 
attention to responsibilities that have not been addressed by any of t\e exist- 
^ ing f!g(^eral health agencies. I might gi^ an example. In the course oi\these 
last ^ve vera 1 months. Dr. Edwards has endorsed the establishment of aSnew 
type of research program, specifically, m^jdifeal practice research. It appeJ 
as we kx^k at the spectrum ofVesearch activities that the federal governme)" 
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supports, that the NIH, its institutes, and associated unih tend to suppbrt 
research on a certain part of the spectrum w.Kile the National Center tor 
Health Services Research and Developtnem sup{*)rts research of another 
kind at the other end of the spectrum, and 'in, the/middle is an area of re- 
search—or potential research— that deals with the faclt that more than half of 
the things th^t physicians and other health care providers do to patient.s have 
never been demonstrated, to be either effective or ineffective. This approach 
sayjwtHat.th€ federal government is now spending $23 billion a year through 
^ Medicaid.^nd Medicare. With national health insurance a year or maybe 
longer/ away, that S23, billion is going to increase to a large, fraction of 'the 
total ot^S90 billion presently spent on healthcare delivery. If one thinks that a 
large fraction ot these funds is for things that have not been shown to be ef- 
tective or*not effective, it appears w-orthwhile to spend some effort deliber- 
ately addressing this issue. The hew program will provide support for re- 
search on interesting and important ^cience problems that stem from the 
relevancy of what the.health care providers are doing for patients. Another 
* area to be pursued is <i j^sipn research. Many new items and procedures are 
being developed all .ttiejyme in the intramural NIH, extramural NIH aca- 
^ demia. industry, etc. TJie question is: Why is there a gap between the time of 
tae dev-^^Iopment and. when it is in general use? It would appear appropriate 
to establish a high-quality, legitimate science effort to study the process of . 
technology diffusion as it relates to neu Heal technologies..whether they 
. be drugs or prtK'edures or principles. 1 mother opportunity for impor- 

tant research to be performed in a frani that is responsive to those else- 

where who say that those of us in the hcauli agencies are not pavint^ enoui^h 
attention to problems and responsibilittes that are truly ours. ' ^ 

I guess I would summarize by saying that the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Health, in my personal judgment, is an active, inquiring, forward- 
moving organization. They are icxiking for wavs to iW)rove things, to get 
thnvjs (lone, to explore and"queston the'nature of ongoirf^ programs. I think 
that !i ihe answers to the questions are positive there will be support to main- 
tain the programs and if the answers to the questions indicate that the pro- 
grams really have not been wdl designed, that thev have not been effectively 
or efficiently run. then chang/sare likely to be proposed. . 

William A.iVlacmillan 

k is appropriate at this time to introduce our next speaker of the after- 
noon, Dr. Ronald W. Estabrixik. Dr. Estabnxik is Dean of the Graduate 
School of Biomedical' Sciences at the University of Texas Health Science. 
Center in Dallas. He received his graduate training in biochemistry at the 
University of Rochester and since 1957 has seryed on the faculty of the Uni- 
vorsity of Texas Southwestern Medical School in Dallas, and a.s Chairman of 
the Department of Biochemistry. He has- recently assumed the responsibility 
as Dean of the Graduate School of Basic Biomedical Sciences and now in his 
capacity as Dean he will have to look upon the problems of the basic sciences ' 
in a different light from that of a department chairman. 

Dr. Estabrook is Chajrman of the Administrative Board of the Council 
of Acadcnuc StK'ieties of AAMC. antl I have asked him to discuss with^us 
today his views of po^^ible relationships between CGS and the Council of 
Academic S'lKMeties. 
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It is a grealt pleasure* to have this opportunity to speak to you about, the 
activities ot'the Associafion of American Medical Colleges, since Icim a newly 
appointed dean'of a graduate school that resides in a m^^dical (TL'nter, and I 
am also a memberof the Council ofAcademic Stxrietiies (CAS) of the AsscKia- 
tion X)f Amer ican Medical Colleges (AAMC) where I serve as Chairman of the 
Administrative Board as well as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
AAMC. ^ 

I am sure that you are aware that the AAMC has been working diligently 
'and. I thinfe, effectively to enunciate some of the major problems that are 
currently confronting each of us — problems that seem at times to be baftling^ 
and insurmountable. I would iike'to first provide you with some background* 
information as to what the AAMC is and what part the cAs plays in the 
function of the AAMC. In this presentation I will try to describe some of the 
problems that the staff of the AAMC has identified, the approaches that we 
<are taking, and some of the difficult questions that vve are seeking answers to. 
It is very simple to propose platitudes as answers to questions that seem to es- 
pouse our course of action, but when you are standing'at the cutting edge and 
have to answer probing and penetrating questions by tlje pe\)ple' that^jiiake 
the decisions, it is not quite so simple. \- -V.-' 

, ^ ' WhaMs the AAMC? . " 

' "* ' - 'A ' 
The AAMC is an asscviation consisting of three ditterent cl^isses o^ 
membership. It caj^sists of a Council of Deans, each representing: he '115 
medipal schools in the United States. Indeed, the AAMC for manrycars was < 
considered to be a Deans' club, that is. there was really no input from other 
parts of the biomedical academic community. This has changed in the Jast 
six years. The AAMC now consists of a Council of Teaching Hospitals repre- . 
senting over 4()0 hospitals that serve as the site of clinical training of medical 
students. More importantly, the AAMC consists of a Council pf Academic 
Societies with representation from 52 scientific societies and specialty acade- 
mies. In particular, the Council of Academic Societies Serves as thaspokes- 
man for the interests and concerns of the faculties of the medical schools. 



What are the goals of the AAF 

The goals of the AAMC are to examine and recommend policy and to 
serve in a capacity whereby they can aid the medical schools in obtaining the 
highest qualfty of education, research, and service. These three objectiv^es — 
education, research, and service— make up the milieu of the medicaKschool 
and the health science center. ar;d by definition the envirotiment for graduate 
t^ducation'of the biomedical scientist. S 

Each of you undoubtedly has dual representation in the AAMC* 
through the Dean of your medical school an,d the Council of Deans, and by 
• your affiliation with an academic society, such as the American Society of 
Biological Chemists or the American Physiological Society. 

I am sure you are most interested in knowing — ^and 1 feel that your invi- 
tation to me i<i part reflects a desire to find out — what the AAMC is doing to 
provide meaningful solutions to the problems that face each* of us in the 
immediate tu^re as the result of the ever changing pattern of decision 
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making which presently exists on the Washington scene. You have gained 
some appreciation tor some aspects ofthis problem by listening to Dr /Lionel 
Bernstein, »u must be aware, as should members of the Administration — I 
mean the federal Administration — that no change, is above debate and dis- 
L^ussion. and indeed the federal Administration has been mpsT receptive to 
eiirering into dialogues. Thev do not alwavs listen and .follow our advice, but 
they are willing to'talk and discuss problems.of compioijjcdnecrn. 

The AAMC. and in particular the CASt has as.one of its primary goals to 
enter inhi dialogues with both the legislative and administrative branches of. 
oiir govci nment and to provide advice when asked on issues of concern to our 
constituents. Hopefully we will continue to provide sound advice that rctlccts 
our. own enlightened self-interest for the betterment of the biomedical com- 
munity and the health eare'of the general population. ^ 
j In many instances the AAMC n^ust serve as the advocate for the bio- 
'nicdfcal community as evidenced by the recent judiciary decision against im- 
poundment of research and training funds. The establishment of what is now 
being called a "judicial oligarchy" iil^Washington reflects the need to use this 
third branch of government at the present time. 

Wbflt are some of the current problems that the AAMC is exikminin;^ 
and how do they influence vou? - 

The financing of medfcal education. As Dr. Bernstein has described, on 
>Junc 30, 1974, 4he present Ht?alth Professions Education Atn wilfexpirc. This 
is the legislation', that provides" capitation funding *for the education of 
medical , students. These -funds help to defray in part the government's re- 
sponsibility for its iny^estmcjit in the education of physicians, a responsibilitv 
toward a recognized national need since medical schools do serve as a 
national resource, rherefore, there -should be no disagreement a^ to the Fed- 
eral government's role in medical education. There should only be a question 
of how much support should be contributed by the government. Unfortu- 
nately .^a more par(x:hial attitude I's taken by some who question the role of 
the Federal government in the support of medical education. 

The question of capitation funding should be of direct concern to each 
ot you. Capitation funding is the financial base which pays many of your 
faculties' salaries. The redundancy of faculty for medical and graduate edu- 
cation in the health science center dictates a need for deep concern IWarding 
future policy decisions on the funding of mcdicareducation, Thcret*e. any 
change in the snppon of medical education by the Federal government will 
have a pronounced effect on the support of graduate education at your own 
institutions. 

There arc a number of questions which we — that is. you and I — must be 
prepared to- answer with regard to the support of graduate education in the 
health science center. ^ - • _ 

First, what does it cof^t to educate a graduatc^student ? The AAMC has 
rccl^ntly completed a detailed survey to establish what it costs to^educate a 
medical student. Can you teirme what it cost?^j\cducate a graduiifc.sfudcnt? 
I doubt that there is a man in the room who canQo it for his own institution. 

How much faculty effort currently supported under the guise of a contri- 
bution t'Mncdical education really goes to support graduate education? Have 
you obtained data on effort analysis from your facuTty to answer this type of . 
question? 
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I Is graduate education a necessary, integral part of medical-education. 

^ and. as such, should capitation be extended to support graduate student edu- 
cation as ueU as medical student education? I believe that when capitation 
tunding was tlrst considered, the need tbr physicians and other health pro- 
tessionah was most important and was the principal driving tbree in estab- 
lishing this legislalion. However, as deans and basic scientii^ts. we sat still be- 
cause we had traffiing grants tor the support of graduate education and we. 
did not want to get involved in capitation t'unding/As a result, no etTorts were 
made to speak out tor extending legislation to include capitation for graduate 
education. I must conclude, therefore, that the exclusion of gradu^te ed uca- 
tioii as a part ot-the original HPEA legislation was our own fault: \ve just did 
not do anything, 

Is the educational cost ot training a biomedical research scientist an ob- 
ligation \if the Federal government? I thinJ; ves. T anivconvmceii that the 
AAMC thinks yes. The question is. how much? We iiiUst be prepared to pro- 
vide the required data to answer many of the questions I have stated above il' 
we hope to participate in any manner in strengthening the financial base ibr 
graduate education. The future course oflegislation. which is now under de- 
tailed discussion, will depend upon your tu^ll participation in obtaining the 
necessary data to answer these and other questions. 

National Health Insurance 

Tl^c next topic of primary concern to the AAMC relates to the consc- 
'quenccs. that may arise during the activation of national health insurance. 
Mind you, I said '^letivation." It is not a question of whether there will be 
such Icgislatitin, but rather how it will occur. Again you mav say that this is 
unrelated to your own particular interests. This is t'ar frorti the .case. Most 
medical schools are comprised of'about. two-thirds clinical faejltV and one- 
third basic science faeuJty. Any decision that alters th< earnings of the 
clinical taeulty and their means of contributing to the overall- fin'ancial opera- 
tion of the health science center will directly affect the support gained by the 
:basic science departments. Mt^t of us have already participate^ in local dis- 
cussions on the impact of the proposed changes in the Social Security regula- 
tions tor services paid by third-party carriers 1o our clinical eolleagues\vho 
are carr>'ing out patient care in teaching hospitals. I hope vou have partici- 
pated in these discussions at your own institutions. The consequences of a re- 
striction of funding from this source will have a pronounced negative effect 
on the activities of basic science departments, and as such will impede the de- 
velopment ot graduate programs in each of our schools. Again, this is an area 
you must not overlook. It can-make or break vour efforts^to maintain viable 
progran>^s of graduate education. 

ManpqiWer N^^ds 

Another major concern is manpower needs. This is a topic we have all 
discussed and heard about. Of growing tfbncern to the AAMC is the question 
of graduate medical education, that is.' the further tracing of medical 
specialises and their geographic distribution. Again, this is an area of intercut 
not unrelated to your own eonceri]^s. You may ask why and how. The question 
ot how many neurosurgeons currently practice an(j where thev practice and 
Avhcther there ^iiight be too many for the needs of the community is 
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essentially the samf question we face regarding the training of basic scientists 
su^.-as biochemisp and physiologists. Are ther^'too many tor the dpportuni- 
^ ties that exist? Th«e problems re^vilt^ffom the present unstructured, and un- . 
(iisci^^lined programs of graduate eduociiion Iind training, which we all enjoy. 
W©;^ have lived in an undiscipliqed 'eovirbrinYpnt.., Tlje. riiedical specialists, 
howe^'f^ are doing something aboV^ ij. ^Heyyari* considering a need -tor 
.X c| u ot as . a pos ib le r ee v^riii a t i o n of t hei r ni e a h s. q f a ft a i ri i n g b o a rd ce r t i tl c a - 
\lion. and the establistrfnent of a mopitorin^ progr^jni^o.^'^'iifuate the di.stribu- 
tion of individuals trained versus thic neerf^^^ft+ip L'ohiniuiiity. They, ar*: doing 
this in part through the Council of Aoadenijv §:(1civfies'as well as their (uvn 
organizations. It is on this solid fiata:ba^e^that'^|j't^ dticisions are going to 
be.madej - . ; ' ? . ? .. ~ ■ 

•• What are we doing as deans'o? gradufitt* schools? Only now are we con- 
sidering collecting the most rudimentary of data. Thc thought of placing any . 
. restrictions on how many graduate students enteV a discipjine is .considered 
by many as heresy. However, the day. is.CQming and'we had, better be pfe- 
p a r ed to an s wer s qn i e v e r y d i f t"i c li It < a h d' tf i ng (!j li es t i o n s On h o w m a n y 
students we train, regard lei^s oTthe tmaAdal spih'ce'.tor the cost of a student's 
education. ■' ■ ; ' ' ' . v - 

In 'a recent survey by the >\AMC,*rhe dara report oft aggregate pool of 
over 12.000 g;raduate student^ i'h '.tramiirig' for advanced degrees at health 
science centm (Figure. 1 ). £)r. BaldHdge ' ot^. your own organization has • 
obtained similar but S4^me\v^hiit Fower/ numbers.. Suggesting only 10.(X)0 grad^ 
uate students. Regardles^ tif whether 'the rtQrnber is lO.OQO or 12.000, il is 
sobering to realize that this number of students is in training today while the 
. total number of basic sc-itnce facclty in alf out rrfedical schools totals only . 

8.500 ful)%tim^^ positions.'Of thi^i, number, ohly 5.600 are Ph.D.'s. that is. we 
' have 10.000. to 12.000 students in the pipeline and there are only approxi- 
mately 5,b00 positions.. Thus, the pt^esenterLroliment of graduate students, if 
■ thi;>'. successfully coniplet-e^theiV education 'and elect to remain associated ; 
with a medic a j school, cbuld' replace the entire, has ic science faculty in th\\mi- 
m ed i a t e t u t u r e . F aced . w i t h th es e n u mb,e rs, can a n y o he d efe n cf a ga i n s t t h^^, 
c h a r ge t h a t we s h o u 1 d s eek p t h g r . s(>urc,e s o t] em pi o y-m e n t f cit* t h e s e i n d i \' id u u M 
and establish monitoring pr^pgra.ms tor oui*oV\ n disciplines? ^ q. ^ 

L i k e w i se . I p r op p.se t h at le ac;h of ou r gr ad era t e s c h oo Is sh o wl^ b ec o frie 
deeply involved in postgraduate education of biomedical sciehtrsts 4s wcMl as 
participating ih continuing education' atrivities for p<ist:M.D'.''s.; jjfcjprtu- 
' nately. I cnnnot'go into the details now to describe our own ctTorts atjHpini^ 
versify of Texas, but 1 will try to ahsVver any questions indicating hovi Te pr^)- 
pose to involve the graduate school in these activities. ' 

R ece n t ly I c o n d u'ct ed s vey a t m y s ch (Hi 1 and was v er y s u r pr i s ed to 
; ^^Tind that for the 104. tulj-tithe graduate Ktudents ivnd about 350.full-time : 
W' facult-y riiembers. there "arcf^ about 200 professional people, that^/is,* .post-MlD. 
J^ar-]5o ^ t : P h . D . . who are : in -no.tl -tc n u r e - ac c r u i n g pos i ti on s . These a re C a 1 led 
''ifostdiKtoral research' fellOu"s; research assoeiates. teaching tcMlo\vs/^^L(itc.'- 
This-'represents a^.lafge 'holding area of trained personnel, and itVoU K^OK^ at 
the size of this .pool of ^ci.entlst.*^ the last three or four K-ears. ;itv4s 
expanding. Ithink th^Aye as deans-ofgraduate schools have to take saniere- 
sponsiJbility tor <his group pf indmd.uals. as well as' enter into ^e teaching 
activities associated y{jth con'rinuing education. Wtj should 'anticipate a largr, 
grcnvth of continiiing. education actiyity as a result of the possible need for re- 
cert i fi ca tjo n for every ph y sicl arx< * . \* 

■ . ^ ■ 
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These arc but a tew of the topics which currently concern the AAMC. 
Th# Council of Academic Sixrieties has a direct input into decision making on 
policy matt^ers for these and many, many other topics. In addition, the Coun- 
cil of Academic StKieties has directed its own efforts to examine a ruiniber of 
related questions. * ' - ; 

Whiit is the Council of Acadi^ic Societi^? 

It consists of 52 societies representihg.approximately 30.000 members; 
These societies range from 12 basic science societies, such asjthif. Associjjtion 
ofChairmen of Anatomy Departments, to large basic scienc/^ groups; such as 
the American' Physiological Society and the American* iocietyW BiQlogicil. 
Chpfn.ms. The biggest share- of the membership of the Council^ AcaderirlicV 
Societies, however, is represented by the clinical sciences, where* m^ftib^sHif) 
ranges from . sm.all organizations such 'as the Association of Professors ot 
. MtxiiciAerto the very larger American College of Surgeons. We have.an admin - 
i;straiiv(f'board consisting of six members, plus elected officers with equal 
representation from the basic and clinical sciences. Some of you may ask. is 
the AAMC interested in the basic sciences and basic science deparfments. 
The answer is a resounding yes. Even with the disproportionate, membership 
of the CAS by representative societies, the AAMC has^stablished the prece- 
dent of ecjual representation on the administrative board for basic as well as 
clinical sciences. / 

Presently the Council of Academic Societies is, the group representing^ 
the faculties of medical schools. In this way. the CAS.is much closer to the 
cutting edge of concern regarding the impact ofctianges in Federal funding of 
biom.edical research. A question'of direct concern,to/each"of us isth'e'support 
^>4biomedical training and research. Working with Representative Rogers 
jjhd Senat(^ir Kennedy and their staffs, dialogues have' been; developed con- 
cerning the mechanism of reestablishiiig viable training programs for bio-- 
medical scientists. From our standpoint the results to d^te art^ encouraging 
but not completely satisfactory. Many details reniain.to be worked out iii the 
furthering of legislatiort.to insure the continued support for the trairlin^ cif 
biomedical scientists. The persisting question oW^uiJ pro cfuo h ever present . 
At nearly every discussion of training we are asked; what are these trairfees 
going to do to repay the money that they were forwarded for iheir education? 
Our failure to provide reliable mxinpower data and 'our inability tO'cffeciivcjy 
define needs in educational programs is a consequence of i^e prcsurped 
indifference of the scientific community and the failure uy:|feablisW- ^ri'd. 
enunriiue (uir goak. A question .was asked of Dr. Bernstein ^"^erning tl^is 
point. I hope the daV never comes when the office of the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare tells us how r^any students can train. It is up to 
us to tell them ..Also, we must be aware that there |$ not un^^imity in the'^aca 
deniic .comrpuhity. and 'p^articularly the basic' . sciencS?; concerning the 
mechanism ot atlhiinistering training grants. The problem of equitable disti'i- 
bution of training grant funds is sCrious and has bee,n^ divisive to, our best 
interests. , ' ... 

Recently the Council of Academic Scx:ieties Qrianized'.a thre^Tday re- 
treat at the.Battelle Institute at the University of V^&hington. The tjrpic of 
research training w^is^-dkcussed in detail'with repr^«s'6nta,tives froiu^e aca- 
d eni i c CO m ni u n i t y/t h e go \'e r n ni e n t a n d • p r i v a t e fo u n d^ t ion s . . S p6cifK?:n? com - 
mendations, resulting from that meeting will soon he reported to thlx^scieirlinc' 
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community. In brief, the main recommendation cefltecs on the need^to in- 
crease our efforts to account for what we are doing, and^tp Obtain better data 
on career opportunities relative to the number of students in tr^unirig; The., 
other major point decided at the meeting is that it is necessary that private 
foundations assume a greater role by sharing the responsibility for the train- 
ing of students. We have already received some favorable and encouraging 
responses to this suggestion. As the result of this hieetirig, the AAMC has 
indicated its willingness to undertake the task of establishing a roster of 
graduate students, post -doctor a tje fellows, as well as other professional per- 
sonnel in non-tenure-accru;ing positions associated with medical enters 
sihiilar to the raster now maintained for faculties of medical schools, ff) ob- 
tain this datiK-'the AAMC w^ill nt^ed your help and your cooperation. Without 
this data we will continue to tlounder in a swamp, never knowingyiow sound 
tlie ground :is to support our next step, ^ V 

^Of course we all recognize that the number of biomedical Scientists 
trained will be dictated by the amount of funds available for research. There- 
fore , the CAS is directing its attention to the question of research support for 
the future and the mechanism of establishing priorities as to timely and ini- 
portii;?! topics which should be. emphasized as national research goals. 

/^further topic of concern to the /CAS, and in partieuUir its Research 
iynd Training Cortimittee. relates to proposed oversight hearings of the 
National Institutes-of Health. During the coming year, it fs expected that 
/Senator Ribicoff or Senator Kennedy will initiate hearings to evaluate and 
discuss the goals of thcXational Institutes of Health and means of attaining 
these goals. Some of the key questions which may be askcfi concern the 
authority ofthe Director of the National Institutes of HealtXand the question 
of the continuity of leadership at NIH. The question oi' ^bJb possible role of 
political decisions, rather thy'n scientific decisions, dictating the function of 
NIH is of primary concern. Th^ maintenance of the external peer review 
system s ho u Id be a p<^ i n t 4br-disc4is^sion v-T-hti- appr-i>f>^iatc -44st r i b u t i o n o f re - 
sources between investigator-initiated, research and contract research and the 
implementation of long-range goals rather than short-term, policies aimed at 
very limited .objectives are of concern to each of us and the students we train. 
At the present time, a committee of the CAS has met with former HEW 
Secretary Wilbur Cohen, who is serving as a special counsel for Senator Ribi- 
eoffs committee, to assist in evaluating the best means of obtaining the opin-- 
ions of the scientific community regarding rhany of these points as well as 
others. 

A major concern pf the Council of Academic Societies is faculty tenure 
and unionization of faculties. As yoi^^re aware, the number of tenured 
faculty in our medical schools is in(fre'asrng at a rapid rate. I have been told 
that approximately 46 percent of the faculty in medical school was tenured 
two years :fgo, while 62 percent are tenured now. 

The advent of the present period of greater accountability places an in- 
creasing burden on the administration of univcpsitics to justify further 
growth. In essence, we are rapidly approaching the era of a no-growth 
industry. The consequences oT this restriction places in jec)pardy the eon- 
linued influx of new and youthful talent. This of course is not unrelated to ' 
the question of manpower training. Farther, we will have to reflect more in- 
tensely on the utilization of the present manpower we have. How this will 
affect the basic sciences, again, will dictate the» maintenance and 
development of graduate jiducation programs at each of our institutions. 



This coming M;^h. the CAS rfnder the auspices of the AAMC will hold a 
• dc;bate on the^le of tenure and faculty unionization in the health sciefice 
.center. I hc^^^that many ot you will have the opportunity to attend this de- 
bate. We have obtained distinguished speakers to take both sides of these 
' questions and it should be a lively meeting. . . 

In addition to each of the topics I have attempted to rtcniize above 
many others occupy the attention of the Council .of Academic S^Kieties and * 
the AAMC. The number of prpblems confronting the AAMC and the CAS, . 
where advice and constructive criticism is sbughVby the administration and" 
the legisiatfve branches of the Federal government^ is trulv staggerint^. The 
resolution of many of these problems directly affecting each oV\is and our 
faculty and students requires that we work together, maintaining open lines 
ot communication wit4i those in decision-making positions in Washington. 

We see^fcyour involvement and your cooperation with the efforts of the 
.AAMC and in particular the CAS^This does not mean that we alwavs have to 
see things in the same way, but aneast this will avoid a redundancy of efforts 
and it will provide the tbrum for \single voice when an important message is 
to be advocated for biomedical research and training. We must remember 
that the administrators in Washington are individuals seeking sound advice ' 
to help.irt formulating solutons to their very complex problems. We must 
recognize our responsibilities and we must be innovative and reasonable! 
Many of us are deeply committed to the need for increased support and 
recognition of the basic biomedical sciences. We ail know that advances in 
health care will come from knowledge gained at the bench. To do the 
research of the future we must have the very best talent. These are the voung 
scientists with keen minds and the energy to t:fbkle major problems. 

The other day If\a^^fc5rf^nate to read the very thoughtful document de- ■ 
veloped by your organ/tzatiori^titled "Scholarshij) for Scxrietv: A Report on 
Emerging Roles and Rt?sponsibilities orCraduate Education in America. 
This >vas a document developed by your Panel on Alternate Approaches to 
Gradiiate Education. We must consider seriously the manv alternatives that 
are available to us and we sh^ild explore and expl/lt these. In our own case 
we arc perhaps unique by our necelsarv umbilicus to the medical schotil. Per- 
sonally I believe w»> ^t-nd oti tne tlWcshold of a new beginning where a great 
potential lies before us if we have the imagination to take advantage of it. 
This in turn will better establish our identity and strengthen the role of i^rad- 
liate education in the health science center. * ' 

It is appart^\t that I have not had time to touch on all the problems 
vyhich confront the basic sciences in the medical school. I have not even men- 
tioned the development of parallel basic biomedical science education pro- 
grams on many undergraduate c*impuses/'Again, the CAS and the AAMC 
are deeply concerned about this trend in some schools. The AAMC has estab- 
'lished as policy the statement that a medical ^school cannot fun^Sji w^^thout 
a basic science component as an integT:al part of the medical s^Sl^L To in- * 
sure that basic sciences are strong, the AAMC through its representation iu 
the accreditation procedure for medical schools, attempts to include a basic ' 
scientist^ as a member of the accreditation team. In this way the AAMC'^ 
stands ^t the critical crossroads for maintaining the basic sciences as a viable 
entity Iff trie whole health science center. 

Many of us. as deans of graduate schools at health science cen/ers. have 
maintained a pretense of virtue and we have shared the umbrella/f support 
with our colleagues in the medical school. The medical schools, h/wever, are 



now tacjng major problems of their own/ Frequently we do not appreciate the 
strength of this symbiotic relationship with the medical sehoaK It is time \ve 
started building our own shelter, working in concert with the medical schools 
to aciiieve a eommon goal of prirrrary concern to us all. We need to build'this 
struJiire'on a tlrni basis of data so that we can plan ahead and set reasonable 
objt^tives. .Vyorking tot^ether. these goals can be reached and wc hope that 
you will Join us, that is. your organi/ation-will join with the Gnincil of Aca- 
demic Societies of the AAMC in attaining the very best for graduate students 
iijgtie hl?alth science center.^ 
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Third Pleriary Session V r *^ 

Evaluation of Graduate Programs ./ ^ 

^S^l^ursd^ 1973, 9:00 a.m. c .j^^, 

•■'A...; '■■ ^ ^ -^'V ' ^ ' - ■ ■ 

Chairman: Jacob E. Cobb, /nd/ana Sfa^Q (7 n/v'ers/fy 
Robben\N. f \em\nQ, 'University of Michigan ^ 
Robert Kirkwood , Federation of Regional Accrediting Con^missions 

jL of Higher Education ». 

\ . Sterling M. McMurrin, L/n/Ve/'s/7yo/L/fa/7 



* * . Jaco}) E.Cobb 

^If.the suggestion^ that came to the^prtigram planning committee dfre an 
in dictation of tl\e interests which graduate deans have over the countryvone of 
theinbsl prevalent interests has to do with the internal evaluation ot graduate 
'programs. ' ( 

I believe that reference^ to your program vvill indicate that no n^orel^lue 
ribbon panel could have been assembled to discuss this problem than tfie in- 
dividuals we have here this oiorning. . ' ' 

I will introduce them very briefly; however; they really need no mtto- 
diictiofi. Dr. Robben W. Fleming, President of the University of Michigan, is 
certainly one of the mosj eminent university administrartors in the fipid; Dr. 
Robert Kirkwood, Executive Director of the Federation of F&gional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education, was formerly associated Avith 
the Middle States Accrediting Association and is one x)f the most sensitive 
people in all of accreditation to the problems of graduate education. Dr. Ster- 
ling M. McMurrin, of the University of Utah, is the former United States 
Commissioner of Education and Ms graduate de^n /)f an institution which, 
over the past several years, has done a very great deal of internal evaluation. 

It.is rriy very greajKhonor to present these indFviduals to you. ^ 




^. ^ \ * ^bben W. Fleming 

I should say at tke outset that I wish I had a great deal more confidence 
rtian I do in the wisdom of what I am about to say.* IrKTfie tlrst pl&e educa- 
, tion is an enormous spectrum. We too easily forget that higher education in 
America is not monolithic in any sense of the word. ..' 
Secondly, I am more and more convinced that we are at a watershed- 

E pint in our history. We saw the turbulence pfe a few ^years ago. We.cfi^ not 
now whether that ^^^s a momentary phenortlenon or a long-te:rm*8ne. Now* 
the ecoViomi^ events M these last six months ijfiqi^easin^ly suggest that we are. 
at^a turning point in^^UA-history not only vvitH 'respect To soctal habits and 
events but with respelt ,fe\{he economy in thi£;c.ountry. This couldTjave^a 
profound effect upoi^here we go. v *. ♦ ' - * ' 

^* Presideot Fleming's remarks were cjclivcted without a manusCr^t. • , , 
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In talking about graduate education, what 1 have to sav talis under two 
headings. The first deals with niv assumptions on whieh 1 then draw the 
seeond pai"t of my remarks whic^^ - 1 ite to the future of graduate education. 
One cannot speak knowledgeal it the future unless one is prepared to 

Slate what his assumptions 'lire icspect to? the climate in which we arc 

goin^ to be operating. 

rheretorc. 1 start witli my assumptions. First, there will be no significant 
increase or help in terms of assistance from the federal govcrfinient during 
4he next three to four years. 1 do not see anyi;vidence in Washington that we 
.are going to make any significant progress in the period imniediatelv ahead, 
VVc all know where the trend line is with respect to federal aid of vario^is 
kinds. Hven if the philosophy were to turn around immediately, it woiiUi take 
some time for it to appear through the pipeline in a way which would be of 
assistance to us. Therefore, my assumption is that any plUns we mav make ftir 
the next three to four years are essentially based upon what thf present policy 
is and 1 do not see that policy as lacing one of great svmpathv with what wc 
believe to be the aims and objectives of graduate education. 

Secondly. 1 hold. the orthodo.x view that the Ph.D. market is tightening 
up and will continue to tighten up. The large numbers t)f holders ol' Ph.D.'s 
who expected to enter the academic world will find that market shrinking 
very substantially for reasons which all of us are familiar with ~ thtisc 
reasons being both demographic and" in terms of the cxpansitin of aid to 
graduate education in general. 1 believe that in that kind of a market, the 
high prestige schools will tend to be in a somewhat more favorable position 
with respect to the placement b/.jheir Ph.D.'s'than will other schools, but 
there may be an ottsetting advantage tor other schools in the sense that they 
may more easily and readily adapt to new Conditions than will those scht)o|s 
which are able to proceed much as fhcv have in the past. Stat^i ditTcrently. 
what will cause schools to change and^ to adjust to new conditions will be 
pressures on them for the employment and placement of their students. The 
easier it-is to proceed in a traditional fashion, the more difficult it will be to 
bring about those changes; and, if it is a correct assumption that those 
schools which tend to have a high prestige Ph.D. will find it easier tt) place 
their people in a traditional market, then it may follow that those schools not 
in that category will tind it easy to change and mav, in tact, be nu)re suc- 
cesstul in adapting to new conditions. , ■ 

1 believe that the manpower projectiorvi which we all talk about as an 
essential part of forecast itig graduate education will not be vcrv successful. 1 
do not mean that they should not be undertaken nor that we should igiiorc 
tor purposes of those student's who wish to engage in graduate work, such aid 
and counsel as we can reasonably give them with respect \o the futi/re in 
various tlelds. 1 would simply point out ttv.you that we have in the last' six 
months, for instance, undergone a very maioV change with respect to our per- 
ceptioy^f the energy crisis. For thpse who are specialists in that field, tficy 
may teel they had cried in the wilderness tor a long time without much recep- 
tivity tor what they were saying. The fact that the rest of us seemel!'l to be 
shocked about this all of a sudden is due to our ignorance rather than any 
tallure to perceive itscoming. The fact is that wc are clearlv now about to have'^ 
a crash program tinanced by the federal government to- meet with the energy 
'crisis. That crash will have some carryover into our univxTsities.'^As wc know, 
a good deal of emphasis is going to be pUt upon research'into alternative 
sources of fuel, power, and so forth^ My point is, all of. a''sud den, we have a 



lotall;^ new dimensional terms ot the tinaneing of gra(4uate,;kVork in a par- 
tieufar area whieh six months ago was ndt there. That will^atVeet rhe en> 
trepreneural. eapaeity of our eolleague's to think of new wavs in uhieh tju^ir 
skills and programs ean be adopted to meet the new programs whieh onef 
training nioney. ' * ' \^ 

The past reeord ot manpower projeelicfiis does not give one great eon- 
fflenee th;i; we do it very sueeesstuny. Hius, we are uneasv in eounseling 
graduate students as to whether there really is 'a market for the skills they are 
obtawTing when they are through. However, if they have the best information 
we ean give them and they^till ehoose to go into t#ie area, our own disposition 
IS to say that thedeeision is orie whieh the individual has to make. ^ 

A farther assumption 1 make is that graduate. enrollments will hold 
relatively well; however, two things about them/will be different. One/^vhieh I 
tlml very troyhling. is that it will be easier all the tihie for the niost affluent 
' students t() go and more diftleult all the time for tfei less aflluent student to 
do graduate work.^Sinee'^e very e:ii»ily 'q^derestimati tha?tIegreeof aftluencO 
whieh we hiwv reached, eoroliments could hold uiy viliile at the s'tin\e'45?ie 
b^'irrg eontlned too narrowly to the ruorc rinanciaily' Able stuc^ents. / / ^ ' 

The second thing that wilU'h^ange js the kiridUf graduate students we 
will have". 1 susneet thgt the PIf.D. mifrklft in its ti^aditioniU form will drop'' 
down. Whafwill occur will he a greater prolifcratipn of master's dcgret'iiand 
perhaps a creation^of some new degrees, I believe there will be a si^OTkant 
aruount of enrollments in graduate courses not directed toward a particular 
degrtx\ in Icrms of numberr;. \ thiiik enrollments \\;ill hold relatively stable: 
huwevcr. the thix will change. ,y 

* Next, I believe t|iat the j)ressure for tile coordination of gnaduate work 
will continue and probably increase. That is for very obvious reasons. Where 
public fund^ are being^used in support^if graduate edtlcation: there is in- 
creasing pressufe for^/'thc avoidance of duplication and for efforts to better 
coordinate studies. 'Iliis is prineipaMy for cost reasons but not entiru^^ so. It fs 
also for reasons of quality and to avoid the proliferation of programs which 
are not of the calibre which one would like to see in graduate work. Hie coor> 
dinating pressure will e.vtend to the private institution as well as the nuWfe 
because increasingly around the country privatg^institutions are being forced 
tv turn in the direction of public funding. * 

What one is- seeing in states all ovcV the eountr|f now are fornuil'ae for 
giving aid to the students of private Institutions and the price of thal/». I 
believe, will be some kinds of coordination within the total system: There 
"lii.v, for instance, be an inereasi^l pressure toward regional integration i)f 
facilities so that^ one can shift thcstudcnt around within a given rc-gion for the,, 
kind of work he wishes to'pursuty. 

Finally. I make the assumption that the pressure for chaiige in yraduije 
programs is not due to the fact that we have performed badly itj^the pa.st. Too 
oft(;n we tend to say that we one day have the greatest edueatu)nal system in 
the w()rl(l and the next day'we suddenly havy the worst educational system, 
when it is the same >ystetn hot days. Now, either it y,'i\s not*as good as wo J' 
said one day or it is not as bad as we say it is the next!<l'ay. We catmot have it " 
both ways. My belief is that graduate work in this country is of very high 
quality and. therefore, the fact that it must undergo change is ncit because it 
has been badly done, but because the milieu in which it is being carried out 
has significantly changed. ' * 

Bas'ed on the foreg((ing assumptions, these iuc the things I would say 
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about the future of graduau i*!ucation. First, because there will be 
significant change, we should not assume that the traditional progranis^will 
disappear. This is not gijing to happen ,,1'here will, in fact. Ix* a substantial 
core of work which isTiv>ri greatly different froni^fhat which has been done in 
ihc past.AVe do need h«^h quality graduate education in many of the same 
aia^.ius in the pa.st. and they will continue for a lot of reasons. First, l^ccause 
there is a need for them. Si^Hmd. because Ihe faculty will not lightly give.it, 
up. Anf! fmally. there is marke^Sfeipport. for the core of that traditional _ 
curriculum. VYMf it h^iy be that fJ?P products of that system wiH nccessarily 
have hafe -reduced* expectations with respect to their alternative op- 
portunities, once tlitfy have rcceivcdtjxe degree, opportunities will b<f there. 

Adcmionallmthcrc will be. I oclicve. totally new needs but conducted 
largely Vvithin th^old ' framework. T^'is will require residence work on the 
campus, but there wvby^e both new kinds of degrees and Lu some cases less 
tmghasis upon any degrcx*. For instance, 1 believe that yoii will see master's 
degrees increase in populyfijj;^' in various areas. We now see increased 
demand for tjie master's of nUsiness administration, and an increased need 
in areas of public health, the environment, public adn.iinistration, and crt>ss- 
disciplinary degrees avoiding th|; specialties that have grown so in the last 
quarter of a century. ■ i** 

"Since studies ^ow that there is going to be significant growth in the 
community cdl leges across the nation, gratluate training for faculty members 
in that sci>ment will be different, .Incidentally, Michigan sibling data shows 
that children in families who are eligible for college in this decade are closer 
together than they have been in the past or they will be afier 1985. 'Ilie 
significance of this is that there will be multiple children in^a given family 
eligible for college at the same time at a higher rate than has been true in tl\e 
past. That iw turn will pose a greater financial obligation upon the individual 
family which will surely exert pressure to send those youngsters for the first 
part of their undergraduate education to community colleges where it will be 
^ mosyx-onomieaL That fact will exert pressure on the upper division classes 
in dftfoiir-year schools, ancfmay further affect the capacity and ability of 
stu^mts to go for residential graduate work, 

There will also be more interest in hon-tlegree work — graduate but 
nvn^degrt'c work, A variety of reasons suggest that conclusion. One is (ib- 
solcscencc, that is an individual takes just those courses which are perceived 
as. pniteeling him from- obsolesceh(^e. 'I'hat d^fni-ftul ''may affect the way iai 
which we offer courses. It may, lor* instance, generate weekend TV and 
packaged cassette programs. , 

Secondly, I believe that,jhere is a quahty of life factor here which is 
going to increase the demand for grachuile education. When any country has 
as high 11 percentage af^ we do of s^jt^lenls who have had an undergraduate 
educatron, they arc^^not going to sjt iiMVont of the TV tube lor the rest of their 
lives with(>ut*t)Ding*bored. I suspyScI' therefore, that we are going to find an in- 
creased desire on the piift of those with a baccalaureate degree to take certain 
kinds (if graduate eours^es with iu> dc^x* intent in mind, particularly, but 
simplv because it satisfies an iuiclkv iiiIT\ uriosity about a field in which they 
-are interested, and I call tha(^llic quality pj" iife..J%d(> believe there are 
significant numbers of people who will jtjo toward that kind of work simply 
because the;^ are interested intcllectually'in'exploring these kinds of things. 

Thirdly/ 1 think ther« will be those wh(i want to acquire Work in a limited 
eompclence area, which Ihey^iee as related to t'heir particular interest or 



profession. Much of that interest will be exhibited by part-time students 
rather than tull-time students. This also relates back to the financing of 
graduate education. <• 

I want to also say a word about the nontr;jditionaI type of education in 
.^.graduate areas. Stime of it will be directed toward a degree and significant 
portions of it will not. 1 tend to believe that the degree as such is going to have 
less importance in the future than it has had in the past. Non-traditional 
graduate work may very vveii be^ tied in to regional facilities, either at other 
universities or in other facilities available through industry or the com- 
munity. 1 believe much of this kind of education wil^ 'be oriented toward 
technology and in that connection. I call to your attention one very significant 
point which the Carnegie Commission makes in one of its reports. We have 
concluded in the past that technology is fine but instead of saving costs as so 
many ofits proponents have expected, it tends t« improve quality but increase 
costs. But over a period of time, particularly in an intlationary economy, costs 
for personnel will continue to go up while technology costs. will tend to go 
down by comparison because the more it gets into mass prodojction the nwe 
you can stabilize costs. That will mean that in fhe many cases where^have 
said that technolog>' is too expensive, this will change as personnel costs rise. 
We are seeing this development more and more across campuses throughout 
the nation. It would not surprise me if segments of our faculties become 
prcxlucers of educational materials which will then be used by students 
located in entirely other placps. 

I will conclude with these two comments. One is the increasing 
disposition W the funding authorities to try to measure what it is we do. In 
doing so. they tend to adopt the traditional forms of measurement . such as 
head^ count, full-time equivalent, degree output, credit-hour output, etc 
Those concepts do not easily match up with the new kinds of graduate work 
which 1 have suggested. Unless the funding authorities are prepared to utilize 
new standards of measurement, it will be increasingly ditVicult for us to offer 
new programs. * ■ ^ _ 

Finally, faculties are inevitably going to be uneasy duritig this period, 
lliey will be measy both about their security and about change. 

Despite all of this. I am basicaWy optimistic about where graduate 
education is going. 

Robert Kirkwood 

As 1 pondered the subject of this meeting. 1 must confess that 1 was 
stymied as to where to begin. To be quite candid, many of the institutions 
represented here have not been especially interested in nor greatly affected by 
regional or institutional accreditajion over the years. And. until recently and 
still speaking in terms of the total institutiofi. specialized accreditation of 
schools and programs has not been of much more concern either. In itself, 
that mighf not be a matter of any great moment, but its implications are. 

For one thing, it suggests that complex institutions with important 
graduate centers have been less affected by periodic self-study and evaluation 
than their smaller counterparts, the undergradiwite colleges. For another 
thing, it means that tlK^ objectives of some^j^raduate schools and programs 
have not been subject *even, to (xxasional reexamination and appropriate 
modification or reaffirmation. For a third, it has ofte!i resulted in a 
V- ' 
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disdpliiuirv conipartmcntaliy.ation of many graduate schools, witli depart- 
ments which see themselves only in tcrms'of similar departments in other 
universities, rarely in relation to other departments of their own t^raduate 
school. F:qually rarely do they see themselves in relation to the tot 
stitution ot Which they are a part., or in rclation'to institutions in 
mediate vicinity. ^ ^- . fv? 

nierc is a variety ol' explanations tor all of this, any one or conibina, 
^'^^^^^^h jfh can be /iiade to sound riMsonable or unreasonable. The point is hIl 
toVationali/.e or rt;criniinate, bu* ii^ ook Ut where we are and to ^o on from 
here. VVhat st\Tnied nK\wus^ho\s 1 could come to grips with the subject ol 
cvaluatintj graduate work in a way that would have meaningJbr a!i)audience 
of graduate deans. Then I read Scholarship for Society, the rVpory which the 
Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education has ji^Tpublishcxi. 
This is a historic document which deserves serious attention bv evervone con- 
cerned with post-baecalaurcatc education in America. I congratulate the 
Panel on a job unusually well done. Scholarship^br Society has admirably 
stated the case for a comprehensive rccxaminatioi^ of graduate studv in the 
United States. Now the challenge is: what to do about it? 

It takes no great intellectual acumen to recognize the relationship bet- 
ween reexamination and evaluation, and evaluation is the' heart of the ac- 
crediting process. Self-evaluation is carried on within the institution bv its 
cnvn personnel: evaluation related to accreditation is conducted on-site bv a 
group of professional peers. Scholarship for Society points the wav to a 
procfuctive partnership between the graduate institution and the accrediting 
process. ' , ' 

There is a tundamental proviso, however, namely thiit accreditation 
must be seen as a vital and inrcgral part of the academic enterprise. Attitudes 
and perceiMh 'tis are crUicaljiJi this as in all other activities. If the accrediting 
process is perceived as an extraneous exercise imposed from the outside to 
satisty some bureaucratic agency, then it is diiomed at t^e outset. If. on the 
other hand, accreditation is seen as a vehicle geared to serve internal in- 
.^^titutional needs with the^added dimensions of detachment and jXTspcetive 
gained through the observations and judgments of professionals from other 
institutions, then it can and will be used productively. It is often said that ac-. 
creditation would have to be invented if it did not exist. Not onlv does it exist, 
but I submit (hat it is a dynamic process which can be adapted to the 
peculiar needs of each institution. And, it is important to remember, ac- 
creditation is not the objective bat a means to the objective of strenglhening 
each institution by assisting it to clarity its goals and to develop a keener 
sense of how they can be achieved. '* 

Scholarship for Society states the case eloquentlv in this passage from 
pages .14-35: ' ^ 

"Ork- L-.iy^L-vf' tiunv n-Li'tit i-v;! tijpk-s t.f ttistiiiitionji sflJ- L-\;nnni.tf mil tluit li.ivt- 
ristilk-d iti shifts- of tociis .md n-sourcf. ami. al ilu-^s.tnif tiriu-. in cl.trilk-alhtns <it pur 
post:. SikVL'ss it) such uiit (.Tprisus ;jpp(.:;irs m dcpi'iltl hrasilv upon ihi^ Ljp;u-il\ df k-adcr"' 
ship lu hf riMlistiL atul ini.iLiiii.ttiM- in "cniisidfrinL: ihuir rnissinii. 'I h'l.- Mywv id rt-alisin is 
ria-fssarilv h.irsh. Il assi-rts thai uradiiati- mstJtiuioiis .irc imt L'M-inpt^lr^Mii the- ihnisi »d 
Ihf lU'u principk- id' aiinijiiialiihiv; uraduatt- tnNtiiiilioiis That do dc-tiiR- spt;L ial rnk's " 
lor fhciPscKcs. di-tiioiisiraJi- their Lonniiitini-nt tt» fhost- ndt-s^. -M^^d L*sfahlish th^-ir par- 
ticular capacity to Initill thciii arc likclv to lind nric (^r another *d t,l*ptf^'inidcrtakinus rated 
inessential In state ciH.rdinatiML: lioanls.or otficr consuitathj.- auctions. If the nistitution 



does not arrive at a elariUcatinn ut its invn appropriate rnis\ion. in'Muht (d its rcson> 
and tliosc ot ^he conipetititMi. the chiritlcation will he etlected1>\ oui^tde 
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"Ki'alislic loiu's i>t w arninij. lliouijli. iiiccl lo bi- icnipcri'd l\\ a sense of possiliiliiics. 
[•^^r. \\U'\\\: ;ico>uiitabilitv is otlun ix'rii.'i\ ctl^ as a ihriMt. it can also lu' rcuarik-il as a 
tlialU'iiuc. Those wVu> ask institutions ot ailvanccil k'aiiiint: lo iustilV ihcniscUcs arc, by 
that vcrv (Iced, olfcrinii such insliluliohs a chance tocnt:ai;c in scIT siiulv. and arc. in ail- 
dilion. priniiiitii^ tacnhics aiul adtninisl rations ahkc witli a wav ot acliic\ini^ unified 
\isions o| purpose — visions with jK-rsonal rncaiiiiii; tor researchers. lu^iclicrs, and stu- 
stents. \\\ make the latter jioint. in conjunctiori \\ith Uic tornicr u arn^ip^ requires a taet- 
tnl l>.ilanec ot leadership. It moans asNortiiii; siniultaneoiiNlv that i^radiiale institiMions 
tailiii)^ to raise and answer quest ii>ns ot mission tor llienise|\es wiil find tliev liave l)een 
assigned missions troni ouisitle. afu) tliat i»railuaie t'aeiilties respondiiii: thilv to this 
challeni^e niav add to their power and ditinity."' 

Publication of Scholarship for Society is one of the fortuitous con- 
catenation of events. The second is the Fleming study on Mcctin}^ the Ncal.s 
of Doc torn! Educiuiofi in New York State which you all undoubtedly know 
well. The third is a study undertaken by the Graduate Record Examinations 
Board in cooperationl»with the Council of Graduate Schools. Several of you 
have pailicipated in this project designed "to identity characteristics related 
to Ph.D. program quality and some acceptable ways tcnieasure each charac- 
teristic. . . Written by Mary Jo Clark of the Educational Testing Service. 
The Asscssnicnt of Quality in Ph.D. Pro^nfms: A Report on Judjinients hy 
Graduate Deans points the way toward active and eralightened research "to 
study the assessment of quality by developing instruments and collecting 
data on programs in selected fields." The connection between this study and 
Scholarship for Society is readily apparent even to the most casual reader. 

The fourth related event in this concatenation is a research project spon- 
sored by the Federation of [Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Education. Funded by a Danforth Grant, under the direction of Norman 
Burns. Director of the Commission on Institutions of Higli.er Education of 
the North Central Association, the Federation effort is aimed at developing 
new approaches to self-study and evaluation. Our primary interest is in shif- 
ting the focus in- evaluation away from form and process toward a fuller 
assessment of outcomes. Many of you w^re unhappy about the ACE-Allan 
Cartter attempt to, rate graduate schools, and the GREB study alluded to 
earlier is a response to the Cartter report. The Cartter study was hardly an 
objective analysis of educational eftectiveneis in the graduate schools listed. 
Most of us are also familiar with undergraduate colleges which base their 
re put lit ion for excellence on the quality of their entering students, not on the 
qualifications of their graduates. I am not ready to say. that our research will 
give us all the tools for anal^v.ing educational effectiveness totally. Never- 
theless, we expect to advance the frontiers of knowledge and expertise in this 
area. We know that there are many instruments for measuring educational 
growth already afevjiilable that are largely unused. One aspect of our project is 
the compilation of a compendiutrt listing all available tests, instruments, and 
pther data pr means related to the measurement of educational outcomes. 
With the increasing variety of educational. experiences being offered in and 
outside of coHeges and universities we must utilize the available tools^and 
develop new ones to assist -in discriminating between the real and the 
ephemeral, in measuring more realistically and effectively the relationship 
between oi^r objectives and how full^they are realized. 

In some respect,s. thiv is not greatly diftbrent from what we^in regional 
institutional accrec^^ing have been saving for many ytn^ts. Our voices were 
K,)t^lways heard, or; at Ictist our message was hot aJways heeded. But times 
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are chaiiging. and the simultaneity of these four developments — the 
publication of Sclmlarsliip for Society, the Fleming report, the GREB study, 
and the Federation research project on outcome^measurement underscore 
the nature of the changes. 

If I may quote from the Federation's annual report. 

» "In a world of cd iKaiional lltu and iransiiion. it is on\\ naitiral that tlk- role aiu! 

^^ic^V, ^i.iliis of aLCTcihialion are itnderiioin^ siiiriiticani L-haniics. Sonic of tlicsc chances may 
.'M-' ha\c unpleasiini nnplicaiions H) many familiaw witfulie Kislorv and traditions id \i>luii 
lary accreditation but the same mav lie said o\' count less other clianues attecljnu higher 
education in the I'niteil States. Master planr>ini». state s\ stems. ' I 202 conimissiiMis.' coor- 
dinatinc boarils. eollectivt^ l^aruainine. external d^;i:reLS: and a host Ol other con ce|its still 
ha\e the rin^ o\' siran^eneVs in a cat le me. The piiint is ru>t. whether the chanucs are 
necessarily to our liking, but whether ue can accept their realit\ in wavs thai will avsuVe 
the cont in nation i>f accredit a tix)n as a iuin-\»i>vertimental acti\itv. 

"In essence, we are beinc ehallenced to shifr the vnipliasis of accrediting aetivitiLs 
triMii one which. served the public interest uidirt^'Ctlv lo one which serves ii ilirLCflv. I'ntil^ 
recefitlv. it was sinipiv assumed that the efforts of the rc.cional accredriin.i: coriimissions i^^ • 
improve the ipialttv of higher ciluc;iti(Mi by strcniithenini: individual insiituiions were //>Nf» 
A/c/f* in the public interest. There is littlc-questitMi that tliev were,'" but because the- ' 
rc.uit>nal* com missions worked ipiietiv t^-y received little credit for their efforts, and ofieM 
a .uood deal of unwarranted criticism ."Meanwiii-le. the context in. whici^ hiuber educ;uion 
and accreditation exist was shifting rifpidlv. and public interest in both .jier elite hliI ap- 
preciablv. The fact that tax revenue in\esteil irrjiublic and jirivaic hi^livr edjjcational in- 
.stitutions has e.xjiantleil trenierulously. plus a iharjieneil interest ir> eoijsumer "priitectKm; 
have eonibineil to make acc(Hintabi|jtv j current catehwiiril. Fort una tciv, this is iWit an 
alien concept to the institutional accreilitintz ci>m missions, but it does create an 
inescapable inijierative to make our wot*k more responsive and Vesjiccted ■ th;ln e\er 
betore.^and more pvililic. ,^ ' - i 

"We are in an ai^e t>f consumerism with respect lo jxist second a rv evlucation. and ac- . 
credit at ion is beiiij^ .vicweil increasingly as ;y) ^.-ssential instf uhient ' b)r .protlciinii con- 
sumer interests, The rising exjiectalions j^enernted hv access lo educati»)nal opjiort unities 
for lari,K;r ;tml more varied constituencies must be fulfilled without sacritu'ini: the in-' \ 
teiiritv or wvakenini: the sub.stance o.f the edue;ational process.'* 

As I see it. we have a timely and Unique opportunity. TTie graduate 
schools have been challenged to undertake a searching and fundamehtdl 
reexamination of the purpose and place of graduate studvMn the broad 
scheme of American education. Institutional accreditation is also being 
challenged to demonstrate its yiability ai?d credibility. By responding 
cooperatively and drawing upon our considerable mutual resources, graduate, 
education an^44ae.,accj5editing process can meet those challenges in .wa>'s that 
will convincingly demonstrate that scholarship is4ndeed for society. 

^ !?terlmg IVi. McMiwrin 

The chairman has asked ^^latU siiy ,something\^bo^t the review ot 
.^aduate programs, not discussing hdw it should beV^n^' but rather -cpm- 
renting on the advisability and value of such revtevis. I presume that the 
reason for inviting me is'that my University has for-several ytiars been in^^ 
volved in a very intensive prograhi of reViewi .In order lb bcVsom'ewfiat specific 
and concrete. I would like to say a, tewxtf^ings about the program which we 
have established, recognizing at -thfe outset that every Mnstitution niust 
establish such a review in its own v^y^rn' acc6i:drfnce with^its o\v%academit 
habits^ and c^ditions. It wpuld ])e 'a very unfortunate ^hing for^te^erican 






education if our institufions attempted to imitate one anotner or beeome like 
one another, thereby destroying the valuable diversity within our educational 

- establishment. , ^ ^ 
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into the review process, and I believe'we are now in the. fourth year of it. OuroN 
original intention was to review every graduate degree program at the Univ^^r''^ ' 
sity on a cycle of five years and to continue this as a permanent operatipij^ 
the University. Unfortunately, we appear to be doing a fairly good job. :it^ 
has how become the lot of our Graduate Council and Graduate Schodj^ 
on^Y to review the graduate programs but also the undergraduate proa^"" 
of th t " y - wivc rsity\ We have taken on the undergraduate reviews with 
, reluctance. I don't know how that will work out as we are just beginning." 
' , A remarkable degree of acceptance of this program of very critically| 
closely examining the deg^ee offerings of the University has been i;ecei 
from the faculty. The review was initially developed within the 
Council but was officially endorsed by the University Sen ate i AlthougJE^'S 
are undoubtedly many critics, as far as we can tell it has the solid bagfcir^ 
the faculty as a whole and certainly of the administration. It costs fi| ^o; 
money but we have had no clifficulty in obtaining the necessary funds, jjiftevv 
of the addition of the undergraduate programs we intend to proceed^ovw^/a 
eVeJe of seVen years. We assume that every department can -btSgfr^' " 
an^lyzeci over a period of seven years.. 

VVe enlist tlS^ services of external consultants who are experts 
under consideration. Although to date the external consultants h'3^c?aircoi 
from other universities, we would be pleaded to seek assistance frto'gove 
rncnt or private industry/ Internal committees which work as comm'i 
recfuited from' outeide the departments and* jl^Mfiept tor at most one " 
. outside the cglleges of ihe departments wi^ich»are being ^^i^i , 

- ^ fpHovvS' a carefully worked- out process of Jbearings. debati?. and testi 
with^final recommendations'jgoing from the Graduatte Councif to the Uiji^^er 

' sity Senate for act f6n.i^ r* • 

> , . We ha\^' hcv^l r1?marKible response. from pegple from outsjde t^e 
^sity'w'hGfilf wVinvi't^p garticipate.in theseTCviews at coniparativi' 
4.'* , h^no^nuhp./ It 4^ verj4^^ that' the lihest scholars are^wilji " 
,..tirne o'ut^of their (?wji w|^ and engage in this kind of process: 
' ^^^^ pc^'pte whc^'hai^ furned down. our invitation to conic' to 
i * Sf^cT' ^ and jatce a Cu^eful. crftical look at what we are doing, 

Y - . , .Th^ {ioint that \ am interested in making fir^t is tb'at 
' ihe proj^^m is a recognition by,the departments that the^' 
\> theit degrees if they ar^ weak. This sometime^ , has a kind 
.' Yoiindjation&' impact uj^oh then[g^Uhe departments generaH 
►t^^pcct for^vhat is gpipg on and Ve willing td devott a grjeat 
'UTX\t and etToirtto the sblutior^.of theiij^problems. Thesvhole procejss has had a 
rem^kSfble effect .upon^the l^iversity. I mu5t stw thatJn my ^ears at the 
.University of ^ah. 4 have nej^r s^een -ar^yming comjjpiiei^ie to 
4^umotit fof producing a good and critical "analysis^"" 
^tjUingrfess to -fticQ^ch^fi^ging conditions, to becohie i 
*(j6.iihg t5jngs. to discard the old ways if fhis i« indicated 

"k^?c|«;hj^^^ ha^projjuced such • a willingness of 

. .^ul^ '..^^^ to simply^refonn themselves.'ThWbegin to drjonr^me of their 
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unnecessary pw5g^ams and degrees before we get to them. This happened 
especially after the first year. The tirst year we had a verv hirge hassle with 
one ot the departments. The word S(xin got around that we meant business, 
and the^ result is that departments begin to shape up before we get to them; 
and some departments shape up very rapidly after we get to^theni. I am 
reterring to^^such things as quality of facuUv.>ppointments, inbreeding, 
problems ot admission to tenure without adequaftuscreening. the character 
and substance ot the curriculum, programs th'art-'^aVe* simply uneconomical 
trom the standpoint of the department. c?olle^»~4Ait'^^ and unwise in 

terms ot the nation's manpgwer needs and ^^^f}0^iri:s{s — the whole 
scope ot the educational process. ■ '/mV'^'^*' 

I might say. in refation to the posit ipntdKfi^^ Kirkwcxxl on the 

value oj accreditation, that we got into this rSj^^^{5SL\ss bec.^^ way back 
in the fifties I was aware that the accrediting association in its' reaccreditation 
ot the University of Utah commented verv\*mphatically on the question c>t ' 
whether or, not. tbllowing the war. the University had become involved too 
rapidly in too many Ph.D. programs. I personally was ot the opinion that this 
was what the University had in fact done. Ten years later, it fell to my lot to 
prepare the University'^s case for reaccrecjitation with ^the Northwest 
Association. I was aware that again they were going to breathe down our 
necks on the matter of whether we were i:ompetent to handle all of the Ph.D. 
programs which we had. I personally /elt that we \\*cre not. I entered into our 
accreditation documents assurance that we were going to establish an \n-\ 
tensive review of our gradiiltte programs. Having done that, ii het'aniel 
necessary for us to get busy and do the job. This is xi case where a regional ac- 
crediting association's pressure was very well placed and where it produced 
e.xccJlent consequences within the institution. 

V i would like to say that, generally s|5eaking. in encountering problems oi^ 
.this kind we can face them in terms of four basic educational categories, ail 
ot which have been mentioned earlier. I will simply repeat that we deal with 
the goals, purposes, and objectives of education, the substance of education, 
the methods ot education, and llnally. what might be called management of 
educational resources. I say the purposes, goals.^and objectives because there 
- is nothing more important at the plf^sent time than for. us to continually 
define and redefine what purposes we tire seeking to establish in American 
education generally, what goals we are, seating ttif our own institutionsTand" 
what objectives we are pursuing in the classroorp.and laboratory. . 

The general purposes of educiltion. itl^f^s to me. are determined by 
the character of the society. Our society as a democratic society. I would 
.think, defines tor us three basic educational purposes. These have to do with 
fhe strengthening of the culture, the criticism and perpetuation of our social 
institutions, and the iiehievement of the intellectual wellbeing of the in- 
dividual. It is a presumption of a democratic society such as ours tfvat when 
devote ourselves effectively to the wellbeing of the individual, w.e at the 
§:afne time bring increased vjtality to the culture generally and efTectivelv 
criticize and strengthen our social institutions. 

The goals of the individual colleges and universities. I believe, deserv e at 
least one comment, that in our kind of society they should be multiple and 
diverse. It would be a ver>' serious error our part." as it often is. if we moved 
to\<^ the destruction of 'educational diversity, because much of thjc quality 
.of j>fe which we .value most is tburid intrinsically in the pluralistic character of 
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our culture. The destruction of diversity In education ^vould^lcstKv the 
pluralisni pf our culture. " ^ * ^ ) \ 

In the matter of the objectives of instruction . I think that \vc-.have to ob.- 
serve at least three thintjs. These objectives are cognitive, affective, and 
Oonative or volitioruil. Now obviously the cotjnitive fac\'t of e4ucation is basic 
to the whole structure of education, which has to cfoprimarily with 
knowledge and the uses of reason. I think that any educatiocial program 
which departs from this us its foundation is in very serious danger of failure. 
But it becomes increasingly obvious that we have not fulfilled the obligations 
of education if wc achieve only cognitive ends. If wc are to produce an 
educational pnxluct ^if.high merit we must give attentuin to iiffective^'nds- 
wliic+i nave to do with hilhian s\Tnnathy and the basic emotions and conati\'e 
objectives which a|:e concerned with decision and action. 

On the matter of the substance of education. th,e content or the 
curriculum. I would like tosay ont; thing. I refer to the problem of the divisive 
segmentation of knowledge that occurs in our colleges and universities 
.possibly in part because of the "ticcsNfty of specialization to a high degree, 
but to some extent because of the unfortunate administrative necessity for 
departmentalization in the organi^zational structure of the institutions. «But 
certainly there is a great need for us in some way or another to come to grips 
with the general continuum of human knowledge and human experience and 
design curricula and programs which do justice to that continuum in the life 
of the individufd. 

A brief comment on the means of instruction. I refer here to the problem 
of means and ends, a matter which continually plagues us. I will simplv sav 
that all ot" us here today, having a somewhat pragmatic. background to our 
thinking, recognize that you^ cannot extricate means from ends nor separate 
ends from nieans. Still we must recognize that it is naost'-unfortunate for a 
society which is geared to high level technology when ends arc simply deter- 
mined by means. This condition could produce, if it were carried to an ex- 
treme, as it often is. a technological order destructive of the humane quality 
which we are so desirous of achieving in our social order. In educational in- 
stitutions to permit the nieans. whatever they mayJie to be the chief deter- 
minant^ of th^jBnds Icadsi-^to a dehumanizing of wic educational process. 
Though we cannot separate them, there must be a reciprocal relationship 
between means.and ends. It is to be hoped that our educational purposes and 
ends are always dcteiniincd by basically humane considerations and not by 
the forces which move us almosf inevitably toward a technological order. 

Just a final word on my fourth point, the matter of the management of . 
educational resources. Here I refer back to the assumptions which were made 
by President Fleming. We seem to be entering upon a no growth era and we 
may expect to be up agai^ist some very severe problems from the standpoint 
ot financial resources. .The management of those nesoufces. now becomes a 
major problem of higher education and certainly of graduate education, 
much more acu'te than in the past. The effective and efficient management of 
our resources nieans that among other* things, we must turn 'to a con- 
sideration of the purposes and goals of educaiion. In some way or another we 
must design programs that make sense in terms of wKat is needed by (uir 
stxMcty. that satisfy the aspirations of the individuals who arc our students, 
that meet the capabilities of our insti^itions when assessed in terms of the 
resources we are likely to have. This, yr seems to nie. means that there must 
be a great- deal of tightening up. of eliminating things that we have been 



doing that are unnecessary, of rethinking and reev^uating virtually 
ever\1hing with which \ve are involved. This is the reason why I" personally 
believe that ongoing programs of critical reviews of our graduate schools are 
becoming virtually a necessity for the future. 
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EVALUATION OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Moderator: Arthur C. Gentile, University of Oklahoma 
Panelists: Frank E. Horton, University of Iowa 
JohnT.Kirby, Florida Atlantic University 

^ ' Arthur C. GentUc 

It has been s^d that not every problem, that is'faced can be solved, but 
that no problem can be solved until it is faced. I thirtk the distinguished 
speakers we heard this morninjg brought us face to face with the problem and 
I would hope that our discussion riow would concern itseff largely with solu- 
tions and mechanisgis by which these problem^an be faced and solved. | 
^ So to begin vy^i<j!^I am going to ask the p^elists to say a few words which 
hopefully will stifeniiilafe further discussion on your part. 

1 

^ _ ^^rFrank E. Horton 

My perception is that the majority of you are primarily interested in the 
operational aspects of graduate program review rather than broad ovei'views. 
/That being the case. Dean McMurrin*s comments appear *to be the most 
appropriate avenue fcTr feirther discussion. Before we begin you should note 
that the group at this table are rfiembers of the Committee for Internal Eval- 
uation of CGS. We met last night and are currently developing an outline 
which r given CGS support, will culminate in a monograph focusing on the 
general principles of graduate review and elements flp actions important in 
the review, process. Any of you who have' comments or suggestions for the 
Committee should write to Art Gentile or other members of the Committee. 

More to the point, my feeling was that the s^udierice was particularly 
interested in Dean McMurrin's comments and I thought that it woutd 4)6' 
appropriate fot me to point out some aspects of the review process that wC ' 
have initiated at Iowa. The University of Iowa has embarked on a systematic 
review of all graduate pragfams which will be repeated each five years. T}xi 
process grew out of a cpnctrn of the central administration and the faculty 
that they be allowed to conduct their own internal review operations, as 
opposed to th5 utilization of guidelines and criteria which may have been 
gen^atedoutside the university community. • 

(.■In developing the review process, I should nqte that our concern at Iowa 
wa^ not only graduate programs but also the undergraduate and professional 
programs. While this is at'odds with Dean McMurrin's approach, we felt tjiat 
the amount of effort thtit goes into such evaluation ^ffop^jnakes it necessary 
that review activities not be duplicated by multiple comminees reviewing dif^ 
ferent prpgrarns of a single departn^ent. I would assume that most institu- 



tions arc similar to ours in that the graduate proijram is intertwined ui.l, 
undergraduate programs, "nils seenls ^^evitable ^hen d pa^^ 
sourees are being used to support both undergraduate and S tc pr >- 
o "t^arHe;d;;'n7r""' ^raduate^programs isolated trom th.^ota^ issu 
o a partiuilar program or department seenis diftieult at best Since taeuliv 
members rightly tee th:rt th*y have someth/n,. else to do besjde r" v e n^^^^^^^^^ 
S;;3e d^ria^JnirS:'^^- emeaev of Several eon,n,^^ [cvle:;^;' ^ 

Our approach was to develop a gTadua^Kpro^ram rcvicwlrateiiicnt out ■ 
. l.H.ng the spcei he needs of the graduate eilc,.e. The statemen^^^ ^^^^^ 
na.cly no, av bnd as Dean MeMurrin's. att/nipts to outlin^t e ^ n r X ' 
^ losophv ot <he rt^view process at the gT.iduate level and tho'.Ve emem^^iieh 
are ot partieul^r eone^-rn to the ^^raduate eollege. If an^o f ou m- in^^ 
. ^'r-y ^" "^^"^^^^•^'"^-'t. feel frc-e to write tp^.u-. Th^ ^bat: nrojr n ^ 

mrcioain'u.' "'^ .^-aciutte eounara.^a'u" rk- 

er-,1 J!lV'' "^'•■'•"""^ '^'^'^ program.. We have eo.npleted .e^^ 

,h ' ' '""^ ^•^P^'^'^'"^-'-- ^""ilar to Dean MeMurrin's in the sense 
evie^t^r ; ^^^If ""^' u''''' forward and requested termination priof to • 
.. Tppro^S^^^^^^^^^^ -'-^ - -iewtng 

I-, -I S'^"" ^;'^"^.P!^:<"^n."t'the initifll review it became clear that the Univcrsitv 
ack.d an admimstrativc'xUvsujj policy. That is. after the review con p c S 
"hat happens' 1 an, pleased TT> report that a dosuFc nolicv 1 as lee d, 
velopcd and adopted by the Council of Deans. This po ic fo a ,.s on he 
communication of the recommendations of the evief c mn tee n d • 
. Mructur^^g ot disct^ssions by the collegiate dean, wi h a prZ^^^ 
administrators and iith the program bdm^ reviewed ''''P'^"f^n''<^ 

.^■.H,^.'^."rH'""!f '''''''' P'-"'--"^ on both under- 

graduate and graduate programs and thus is carried out under the joint aiK- 
. pices ot the graduate college and tht appropriate coIlegi:,te - lean A IthouLh 
, he graduate. college and ttte other dean sonietinu-'have^ i tle ,^ oC 
ue have developed a close working relationship with each oVt he other 

^ .XSiJled" oint^n^H ''T '''' ^^^"--^ prol^Vt ' a' tn mo- 

T,h;?r J V "fJ^"^- approach necessitates varvi^y the process 

-X at in each oVlh ''^'"'^•^"'•r^' '""^ -hstanfne ditVctencS no-. 
^mxTsst^lK I s I '""'-■8'-'^ •h'^ Univcrsitv. To date we have 

I L J r'r^/'*'-/""''''-" ^'PP'-^^'^hes with the teyr^Kiininl " 
1 think this br/-t ?i/atement will provide vou with4ftl-ient infornntion 
■to ask general c^ues/ions which in turn will allow us to detlnSer S c 
area.s which rcquirclmore detailed discus.sion' ' ^ protilcm 

« *. 

' . John T. KirbV 

I think we have traditionally operated our protjrains on a faith basis 
-,,1 u """u •".'^•■'^..^•■iving.down the Florida Turnpike^md th\-v passed the 
■ sum-d ifsn'tf '"^'^<^"''^"|j-e located l,y about three miles whJn their" 

Know what to-4rt. Fjnatly. they walked back tfce entire three miles to the nl-,/-, 
and spoke to thcMation uttendam. The a.tendam said. "WrhavV^J^ftne ' 
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but \vc arc completely out of any kind ofci^ntaincr tor yoli to put the gasoline 
in." So. pcrplcm1.»the two nuns sciyched the':<rt.;a diligently t\«- a cont^^iiner. 
Finally, in a brushy corner-behind the station Tl^' loc?ited a baby potty; it 
wasn't. vci;y clean but they washed it out. dried it. and ^hen p\il alnmst ,t\vo 
gallons of gasoline in it and carefully walked the three nffilcs back to their c*w. 
Now, visiMi/.c these two sincere women, with traffic swirling past. tryiSft^ to 
pour gas into their antoraobilc out of that very flirtlc.i^tTCon.taincr. Twti* 
hippjjjs came by in their strangely pailitc'd old ear 'and wcl-ciyuz/.lcd abtnit 
what was going on. One looked at the' other tho.ughtfully'and said. "Man, 
that's faith." ^\ , 

Our various clienteles aren't willing to e.xer'cise this kind of confitlencjj 
any longijr. and., so. we have been asked to exercise a ditTcrent- kind of con^ol 
nather than faith. The Florida State University Sy*;tem \i9k quantitative 
gimtrol on graduate and undergraduate programs. This state mandated 
[xiliey is quantitative iji nature; it is not qualitative. A department and a par- 
ticuiar^degree program must. Qver a three-year period. Have a prescribed 
number of graduates if it is to continue its graduate program. At the doctoral 
level, a program must graduate an avurage of two dtietprates per.vo^r,.tir a 
total of si.x, over a three year period, or the program is considered untlerr 
productive and is put on probation. If a. department has a doctoral program 
in a particular discipline, it must gratiuatr a total iif fifteen -master's candi- 
tlates. antl thirty baccalaureates, in that three-year period.. If the highest de- 
gree offered in a tlisciplincis the master's then the numbers are reduced ant! a 
program, must graduate ^a total of nine master's, aftd a total of thirty 
iKiccalaurcatesXner the three-vear pcriiul. And. so onT I am just giv.ing you a 
glance at the structure of the ^Quantitative requifeinenyuiii terms oj' tiic pro- 
ductivity of j^rograms requireti by our B^>ard *^M?egents. .Univcrsiries arc 
given an opptirt.unity-to justity continuation on aVii-iHt-'r scale before action is 
taken. A program may ix^ on prtibation for three years. After three yv^^i;^. if it 
does not meet the general average requkemeni of protiuction. it has to be 
eliminatetl. phased out or mtKli tied. There have been objections to these ex- 
pectations within our v<tate; but it is the policy urder whiclv we currently 
function. 

.At Floritla Atlantic University w^liavt* attempted, ni :^eir imperfectly, to 
take a look at programs in terms of quality -and quaiiiiiy of operatitMK VVe 
have completed what we term an ^cademie audit ot\iiiL programs, under- 
graduiUe and graduate. lathis audit. ^\'ch department was asked Jn rotation 
to present information which indicated the denlands for a program, hcnv 
those demands are met. the wTly in which the program functions, the faculty 
situation, the student adfrilssion eriterifa.jpr«d the-jfogrammatic criteria. Par- 
ticipating in' th'is review were the presi^ei)^ vice-pr-esidents. and the 
appropriate deans. In retrosped. th^^ feyie^;!^^ impei^'ecl. We failed to 
iTjeet a criterion which Frank.(Hort(j^f'i^S^f}jh^.^^^^^^ which I. find to be ex- 
tremely and extraopdinirily imponar^?.^fif(j^^^^^ he'^ termed '"closure." 
We* need t6Tdetei'm>ne what use we N^lj'l Jt?^ the information when we 
have it. Are we going to make i^se of it tt^ irnpiove progryViiis and if so. Iiow? If 
improvement is rfot probable or feasible, then how are we going to change, 
phase out. 'or terminate the programs which do not meet our critei^ia?^ 

I think we. have to be concerned ^^-ith both the purocess of lyradurfte ed'u- 
eation and the prtxiuct of graduate education. Traditionally, we have thought 
almost entirely about process. We have"ft(;en cc;neerned about the nature" of 
our faculty, the quality of teaching, and the kind and quality of researC J). We 



have been concerned uith the nature of the program which is available tor 
students. This is all an examination of the process. It does not examine the 
end product. More and more, particularly in, the professional areas, con- 
trasted pethaps with the arts and science a^eas. we have to become interested 

^and Concerned about the product, that is. the c:tp?Mlities of the graduate 
student who completes our doctoral or masters' programs. Measures and 
mdieators in this area are terribly difficult, but. in mv opinion, possible at 

.least in part. We have an obligation to' work toward developinp such a 
methodolog>'. Certciinly. longitudinal follow-up studies are appropriate Jiut 
taster measures having high correlation with these measures need to be de- 
veloped. . 




GOVERNANCE AA^0i|i>>;*JIZATlON , 

. ■ • WW/i? ■ . 

Moderator: John K: Md^\Qk^eyf'!^rk University 
Panelists: Jan Rocek, UhiverslPj^t^Mnois, Chicago Circle 
. Charles-G. Mayo, Ur^iversit'y of Southern Califorpia • 



'V - * , ^ JohnK,M^|or 

>Three yeats ago, the Executive Committee^<5fthe Council pf Graduate 
ScKooiJs appointed a Committee on Graduate School Governance and Ad 
minisA'atibn to develop models of governance, to stijdy ways to introduce ne 
tle^ibilities. into models of control, to assess the cDsts:and benefits of in- 
creased student participation in the decision -making processes, and to study 
the usefulness of the -graduate faculty and its relationship to other bodies^and 
pfficers.'^^* . ' 

Models ofgover nance are so varied that the committee felt it would be 
less useful to Enumerate actual models, and instead would like to suggest 
conditions considered essential to ait^ proposed structure of gradu^ite school 
governance and administration. - * * 

This morning I would like to present to you the report of that compiittee, 
which consisted of Fred Andrews, Vice President for Research and Dean of 
the Graduate School at Purdue University; Thomas Rumble, Dean of the 
Giaduaie Divi'^ion at Wayne State University; O^is Shdo, Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of the Pacific; and myself. 

Effective governance and administration tjequires a continuing in- 
teraction between formal structure andfthe beople who occupy the structure, 
and particularly a balance between a ceritraHzation of functions and their 
decentralization. Nowhere is this balance clearh( than in highier education in 
general and graduate education in particular. 

Higher ^ucation is ItruCtured in two dime^teions: areas of learning 
where one learned "discipline is distinguished fronrv another, and levels of 
learning, wht^re'one degree is distinguished from another (often through in- 
stitutional nomenclature: two-year colleges, four-year colleges, universities). 
Each member of the faculty is "tilway:^ raced with obligations both to his 
disdpline and to hi^ instit/tion. In a single discipline, instruction ranges 
from elementary **service" courses to postdoctoral scholarship of the most 
advanced nature, and the differing goals of undergraduate and giliduate 
education clearl^ justify different approaches, methods, and structures. 
Graduate schools are responsible for the advancement of learning through 
scholarly research and for instruction pleading to the nonprofessional* 

* Nonprofessional dct»ri:cs arc distinguished from professional decrees not only byUheir 
nonienelature biix also bv their emphasis.' Nonprofessional degrees st ress crtyt^lve 
seholarship and research/often but not neeessoriiy as a preparation for a earecr in Q>ftege 
^ • or ilniversitv teaehing: professional do threes are^intendeM to prepare for a earecr in t^he 
practiee of a profession and are usually ^aeeredited by a national organization in- 
<j dependent of the universities, representing a sirvgle profession . to assure tf^at the proi»ram 
■ - 'tn eet s t h e n eed s o f soci et y a nd of t he pro fess ion . 
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master's and doctor's degrees. Their governanee and administration shoi™ 
a* fleet these unique roles. 

Decisions shouldJitLOHKle vvhere they have tht; benefit of expert and in- 
tornicd knowledge and relevant experience. Consequentlv it is ordinarily the 
faculty which determines the admission and degree requirements of aii in- 
stitution; the administration which decides the alWatkm ot^'resources aniont» 
competingdemands: and the student bodv which usuallv acts on matters in 
the areijr (If "student affairs" — each with the advice oV the other two. in- 
stitutional bylaws typically and explic/tlv txmimit to the facultv the 
educationaU'onduct of the school;.jhe responsibilities of the administration 
are tar less clearly detlned .and the duties of students rarely if at all. 

The faculty is thchetirt of each institution, and as scholars with common 
interests have joined to exploit tfiem. the , building block of the faculty has 
become the department, which encompasses a single discipline. The gover- 
nance Qf a department depends a LTeat de*al on its\stage of developmeiU: a 
rapidly changing department, whether new and growing, or old and 
moribund and cr>in^ for rejuvenation, requires strong^ individual leadership 
by the chairman. -Aitiile mature and st:^e departments relv on the collectiye 
leadership of the-senior faculty. The advantages of the departmental struc- 
ture are significants decision making and initiative reside where the ex- 
pertise is. decentralized decision making offers many administrative ad- 
vantages, and the departmental model mobilizes departmental respon- 
sibility. Its disadvantages include its resistance to change and its difficulty in 
accommodating interdisciplinary approaches. 

Related departments form" a school or college, and the nature' of the 
graduate school too depends on its stage of development: ' a new school with 
new departments and new programs calls for greater control, at least until a 
degree ot stability and recognition is achieved . while established departments 
tend to run themselves, especially when the qualitv of their programs is high 
and the need for intervention minimal. Both, of course, require^ from the ad- 
ministration, for reasons of eftlciency. economy, and convenience. necess"ary 
centralized services such as accounting, data processing. registration, and 
library and Uhcr facilities. -But the administration is accountable for the 
quality ot the institution, whether the program is new or old. and must assure 
a responsiveness to changing needs and circumstances. The qualitj control of 
programs is essential; ^ven established departments can benefit n^om 
perioiiic review by outside scholars responsible onlv to their discipline and 
by colleagues in other departments responsibJe^both to their imSntution and 
to the world of scholarship in general. 

Since graduate studies are specialized and since specialized expertise 
resides in the departments, the graduate school is inherentlv decentralized 
and department oriented.^-* It has the pbligatioti to maintain the highest 
standards of scholarshtp in i^s constituent departments, and to provide the 
departments witTi the services they require. The ehahging frontiers of 
knowledge and new alliances arT?.orfe;Specialists make U imperative for 
graduate schools in additionMo.-^fto^bot^ faculty and students the op- 
portunities for innovative interdiscipft^ary studies without compromising the 
quality of scholarship. ' ■ 

The governance and administration of graduate education take§ many 
formts. Spurr' has pointed (Mit that'a university must^have a graduate 
program, but it cioes norneed to have a graduate school, which is, m a real 
sense, superfluous arid ari anomaly in t^ie American university today. Some 




universities have a graduate school headed by a dean, others a division of 
graduate studies headed by a dean, director, or vice president; th^ ad 
ministration of reserirch supported bv outside agencies may or niav not be a 
res]X>nsibility of th.c tjraduate 'schoalTand some universities do not recognize 
a separate graduate facuhy. The duties of the officer chiefly responsible for 
graduate education may or nlay not inchide ^budgetary decisions or faculty 
promotion and tenure decisions. In any event, three functions are essential to 
the graduate school: the approval of programs, the^ adriiission of students, 
and .the reconmiendations for degrees. Five others are usual: decisions on 
student progress and conduct; academic records: allocation of studeiit'finan- 
cial aid; support of faculty research; and the oversight of sponsored research,. 

The typical graduate school is para-Ilcl to the undergraduate schi)ol and'^ 
is headed by a dean, whg is generally consulted on budgetarv, promotion, 
and tenure decisions, but whose full budgetary responsibilities 'are limited to 
his office operations and fellowships and^cholarships,' \Policy decisions af- 
fecting graduate education are made jointly by a committee of the facultv 
and the dean, alt;hougji the most important issues are usuallv referred bv 
them to the whole}tWulty. Most universities have self-perpetuating graduate 
faculties; mcn>lj^slyip presupposes ^attainment of the highest degree and 
demonstrated ^^frpmpctence in. research, and is prerequisite to responsibility 
for gratluate e^'Oirjies and thesis or dissertation supervision. New graduate 
programs must'Ue approved by the faculty, after review by the coninuttcc and 
the dean. before;fiilal approval by higher bodies such as the governing board 
and. to an incrcajii^ng extent, state authorities responsible for coordinating 
graduate education. Student participation is increasing, but in an advisorv 
rather than a voting role, and more and more on a departmental level whi?re 
change is often eas^ier to achieve. - ' • ■ « 

Clearly a wide variety of successful structures complicates any attempt 
to generalize, much less prescrilx\ but the following conditions are suggested 
as minjmal lor the effective governance and administration of graduate 
education^ . ^ 

1. Graduate education should be the responsibility of a de:ui reporting to 
the chief academic officer who has badgen^rW.puthority. He should be a 
major participant in all budget, space, and personnc^l decisions affect: 
ing grad^uate education. «nd should be responsible for the ;Klniission 
and gradiKft^n of students and the apprwal or disapproval of new and 
continuing programs.. ' . V -.^ * . - ,o 

2. Only those members of th<? faculty wbt>Seveduciitjon>^r e\peTitiice in the 
judgnient of the , dean qualifies' thenr ^houlcj be i^spon'siDJc for in- 
structing and examining graduate" sfudetits aSid approving 'or^^isap- 
proving theses and dissertations. ' * ' ' / ^^^i - 

X Admission and degree requirements should -jjji. tbe ioinul-.e\ponsibijity 
- of the graduate faculty (or a conmiittee of that |iVul:tv) and tTfc9(^ 

4. Graduate programs should bc'evaTliated regularly m view of changing 
circumstances, and programs which do not meet quality standards or 
local or national needs or cannot be adequately supported should be 
suspended or terminated. m ' 

5. Policies applying to sponsorc^^ research should be the joint respon- 
sibility of the graduate faculty (or a committee of that facultv; and the 
dean. , » - , * 

Vf).;. Students' should participate in an advisory- capacfty in formulating 
policies governing graduate education, including curricula and staff- 



ing. but should not participate -in any deliberations leading to decisions 
affecting individual students*t)r members of the faculty. 
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When Dean Major^ asked m^ to participate*in the discussion W thiS 
group concerned with the governance and organization of pradu^te schooKf, 
my first reaction was: "Is there really anytffiRig which can%e added to this> 
subject? Anything which is not already included in^the report of the com- ' 
mittee which yoUijust heard or in Stephen Spurr's articW'The^ American 
Graduate School vpufelishetfseveral years ago in The Graduate Journal?" \ 
still remenfber my impression upon reading Spurr'^aper when it first ap- 
peared: it seemed to me a complet^^scriptilDn of wnat a graduate school is 
all about and^ow it goes about its business. ...^ 4' 

I believe that Dean Major also must hfeve been .quite ^impressed by 
Spurr's article, becai^e he included a^opy of it withj^is iflVifation. This gave 
; me an opportunity to re-read the artKle which I did essentially to find out 
whether theap was anything^hich could be aOTed. Whfen I did so. I was quite 
shocked, Wfiat only a few years ago appeared to me as a complete description 
of an ideal graduate? school read ^w as ^a^ historical note on what graduate 
schools used to be in the 6ft*s before the "Ph.D. glut?' budget cuts.jetrendi- 
ments. and before state coordinating boards. 

Spurr's "complete" graduate sch(^l performs eight basic functions: it 
(n approve^ gradjiate j)rograms. (2) controls the admission of graduate 
students/ (3) recommends studeflts for'^degrees . (4>keeps academic records. 
(5) is responsible*for graduate student discipline, (h) distributes fellowships. 
(7) handlesifaculty research sujSport and (8) coordinates sponsored research. 
. -^i 
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In the graduate school as I kn6\v it^ a graduate school ot a new and 
^• gfowing large flrban campus of an old and distinguished land grant univer-V 
sity, these functions, oj at least most of then}, are still present- and ar<: indeed 
aman'g its concerns and responsibilitic^s. However, rec^^it ch'angcs in attitudes 
"towards graduate education, in available sources of ftinds. ana in the state's 
role in univerj^ity governrance. have piYshecJ many of these functj^ons into a 
seciMufary jxvsuion. ■ \f ^. • ' 

A graduate-school of a developing institution in tlK^ '^O's nui?^t perform 
these four principal functions: . . , 

(1) Advocacy of graduate educ\ition within the-ii^stitution. * 

(2) Development of graduate programs. 

(3) Development and administration of inter-unit programs..'^ 

(4) Acting as liaison ^between , {he institution and the state coordinating 
agency. - ' . 

I should like to emphasize that these new functions are here in addition, 
not instead of the funct?ons listed by Stephen Spurr. Also, to a large extent 
they may be otA^ct eristic only of a specia'l type of institution with which lo^ 
have some experience and may not apply at all to many othtf- institutions, 

I hope that you will permit ifle to elaborate on these ihur ?i|1fi6t i^^ffs in 
some detail:, y . , 

( 1 ) Th e tlin c t i^i 1 i sted fi rs t , • e ad v o c acy o f g rad u"a t e ed uc a t i o n 8 
institution^>5ivSeem supertluous;" everybody is in favor of 

' ' txiucution. of scholarship 3nd research. They' are Ifke motherho^[ 
tuoiis, beautiful, respected, and expensive. So we have birth controf 
are witnessing traumatic and demoralizing abortions. Under thes-^J 
ditjons. the univerjfity jijeeds a s'trong spokesman for gradij/ 
education, for^^scholarship and research within the administrate! 
somebody whcvlias no other commitments, someone who is not ^3 
cerned with immediate q^rollment pressures, with the 300 fresh n| 
who did not'i^Jt into Psych ifOl . or with the problem of lind^g sonie^ 
to teach the special rhetjaric class. A strong Spokesman Iqf griyd^jfi 

* .ed u e at i o n a n d sc h o I ai* s hi p^iis . n cvd ed when it com es t o^d e dsioJw^' oitl i n • j?[ 
stitiitional priorities and commitments and when the long rant?^>^h(nsvr' .:f 
goals, and mission of the university are formulated. Aj^^^JC^ we jus^t'\ * 
went through such an -exercise and the griiduateV.cclllege. i.e. the V 
. " graduate council Ipd" the dean's office, wejre .hetiviTy involvcxi in t^e^; * 
process of detinin^ the scope and mission and . the long, range goalsii^f^'^ 
the campus. This undertaking may vvvell^nHui^ij^ ;the nature of the f 
whole character of the institution for manjpyeai^s'taOT 

(2) The second function on my list, buft the tir$t'%he in Xcxn]^ 
portance, is the development of grtiduate progrhmslJ*6erelbpriiei^.*lJs •'^ 

, a ditTerent concept than "approval.** Jn the • pdprenlvsM^ 

graduate school must assume a much more active (Ife^ftwy^^ the g 
past. In the past it has usually responded to a.^i*?§rrat#^;^^>2^ 
. the department^ determined whether or not thi^iAepactmeh^i^s the- .';;. 
^ requisite faculty strength and ^las.dqjMteed a'^Egaffcnablejtur'r^^ 

and made sure ^hat there are suffiiffiffphysicint^^^ Rb^jifryi; 
resources available for ^he prograMl^fljei-present 't^1e-of the.grc-^uate 
- school is quite different. Th^ ^^^Sfflksfev^^ council have to , 

take into account not only the m!^|W^.the.i nof only t^e 

strength and resources within onSe^^Uen department, but existing 
programs and resources in reJated^departfnents and units within tkc 
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university, vvithi» ttje^institution, and within the ge^ographic regiog. ; 

niji|tifeCQ^i.det ttie, emplo>Tnent situqtiqn . both ^oeaHy \ind ' 
hf^norMl.Cffl^qd m^stl)e' aware of and respond tqgitudent'needs. The " 
grvidii^t^ schoormust theret^^ work closely d^rmg the development. 
; ph^a^^' i^rogr^^^^^ the department and' often \\\th«feer:ll depart^ \ 
ments or units'. The graduate school shoufd, select K'ely cntiaurS^'e cer-' 
taimprogrdnis which fit into the iiTstitutionai priorities; often ontj h&s to 
bring tQgether people from dift'erent groups to develop them. The 
UICC graduate college, to give^n example, has playetfea niajor role iy 
the development of the Docte^rr of i^rts progfara. It x®o helped in t.be 
development of interdisciplinary programs ' in urban Slahtting and , 
policy, in ethnic studies, and we cufrenUy have a committed^puttih^ 
togethe;;It^aster of Administrative Scieric^^ 

The tmrp Function closely connected with that jiist djscu^ssed, i^oncwjns 
inter-unit programs. These become more and mcffe important and ' 
s^oV»e of the 'ports which we have heard . here pointoW very strongly in 
this direction. Programs which are not entirely along.j^isci'plinar'y Ime^' 
/are offered by a combination of unift;.they are ii^^'d^pamn^tal,. 
'interrGollegiate, inter-campus, and .inter-institutiiih^|^^^^^ of these 
• categories are reoresented in our institution. The rol<^ wfticlt* the ' 
>-gradUate scKool plays in their development and in their adiu^ini^trdtiW 
becomes rquch larger than it i:s in a normal program vvJfierQf the pr^ij^^wil ' 



•^^ , fdculty.essen^tiaHv coincides with the faculty oKone given depaftmeht^. ^ . 
H)-*^ / The fourth new and important function for the gradi^atj^cbool is to act^ , 

, as an informal liaison between' the institution and tfie st^t# coor-\|^ 
. } ^'r dinahng boxird. Wliile the formal contact goes through the^pr^ident'" 
, , ^ ahd the .board of trustees, .it is important for the grati.iiatj^ -sdioollo^ 
. ' deyelop^^nanforma^ relationship with the staff at the state coo F^lin^tirtg 
A agency. ■^<rH<j">- hole area of program developmerit ^^^Inw^be. grea^;/ * 
fadHtat^^d'and^. impfoved if there is a better understc^nding ufid clo^r 
^ * cclqperatioa with tne state coordinating agency at the timex)f^roegRm 
* / developmerit., ■ y: * . \^ ^ ^ 

\ ^, In these refriarjcs I tried to show how decrease in support. BothiMin^iJf^ial 
/arid mofal,- the necessity 6 extra-academtc factons, and ^ 

loss of a gre^t deal of independent. control over new graduate pVo^ams have^. ^ 
changed thtvfunctions and the priorities among the fufiQ * m 

; schqql tn the 70's. /klso, changed is the job of the graduate deiyi: ij is f)|pP 
more difllcult..: more time coAuming^. and a great deal more frustrating; !^ 
. however, I do n(jt think that itjias become less interesting. ' i^' . 

\ , V Gharles G^jW^yo 

I ahi going to direct my remarks to two^rticul.ar functions ot*th 
^^aduate school as they relate to the organizatioh^of the graduate dean's of- 
fice and to the role that the graduate school ought to play in a university's 
policy-making structure. My comments are, of course, jieavily rdlectlve'^'of 
my experience at my own university, but I hope that they will assist' -i 
generating discussion that will permit development QTprinciple^j which wi 
nave generalized applicability. - V ^ -'^ 

The first area of concern that I wi^ to discuss is th^ quality control ftirw-,^ 
tion of the graduate school and the mationshjp of the graduate council to ' 
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P*"^^^^*!*^ To be more specific, I want to zero in on the graduate council as 
a|;encjjf.Qf reform. ^^y/ 

f^:,. ^IP^ ^^^^^ sayii^f^I^b*ieve that a graduate council comprised 
,i;pl;;tac Lilly members and student who have demonstrated a commitment to» 
..• 'atfci undefstanding of, gra4date 'educatij^ and research is essential to the 
;V- iB^P^rJim graduate sch^l,.but I am prepared to argue that 

S m fole-fi^i the council sjiaiiid play w/l bear a relationship to the niaturity 
'^j.yand ^ quality of the uniYcrsity i^its ehdeavors at the graduate level. What *I 
;^.iani sMgesting is that the newer Inidf or less . distinguished a graduate in- 
. •^^^■W^ Qught tQ be.tXdrole of the council ^hd the^- graduate 

' ;^^dcip*in the.qud contrj^pVocess. IiJ^h^ developing University the council 

has a special responsibihty .to ensujre trbMhe university does not undertake 
. gradSuate obligatioiiis for which it does not^hare adequate resources. This can 

l^n onerous qnd distinctly unpopular job^^:^^^^ force in such Sn ir\- 
(y smu\fo^ is the drive to attain the status and prestige that hopefully will' be 
. ^^ac^hievQti by otTering Ph.D, level studies. Too often, though, possible 
^ aftade;?nic distinction for a unive;rsity1s lost because it<tries t«> doloo much. It 

fijiSto me. furthermore, th^ at a time when the placement^opportunities 
. graduates have been critically restricted in some ftgfds^the" council has a 
: ^ pora! duty to consider proposals for new degrees with extraordjtiary caution. 
The graduate council is an jniportant quality control mechanism in any' 
ijniversity but it a^mes an accfcrituated iniportance in the institution that is 
^^ttehipting to upgrade the quality of it^ programs. I would, call this the 
•reform mode of quality control. My univ^tsity is an institution in which 
rV^'retorm" activities have been .very prominent, in the operalions of. the 
• graduate council — called on our campus the UniversityJtoiincil on 
Graduate Education. Chaired by the graduate -dean and stahedfey libefal 
arts and professional school faculty md students appointed .bv'tl^^resident 
ot the university on the recommendations of the graduate dean, the council 
has the following mandate: 

1. to review all prdposals for new postbaccalaureate degrees, including 
those in law, medicine, and dentistr}-; 

2. to review proposed major changes in existing programs; 

3: to review periodically all postbaccalaureate programs: and. 
4. to disestablish degrees and programs that do not meet minimum stan- 
dards. 

In the f)ast three years two Ph.D. degree specializations have been ter- 
minated, five proposals for new postbaccalaureate degrees have been turned 
down, and new chairpersons have been recruited for several areas of study. 
Recently two proposals for master's degrees that emanated from professional 
schools were rejected by the council, and another proposed professional 
degree was substantially modified as a consequence of bouncil review. The 
council has approved a few new degree programs in recent vears — primarily 
in inter- and multidisciplinary areas -^ut approval has come only .after ex- 
tensive review. .0 

This brings me to the subject of the relationship between a graduate 
school and professional schools. I should point out that at USC the graduate 
school has jurisdiction over all Ph.D: areas — some 47 in number — and all 
academic.master's areas — some 53 in number. As a consequence of its con^ 
trol over the Ph.D. fields and because of the'^ablishment of anumber o\' 
degrees that are joint between the liberal arts and professionallbhools, the 
^graduate school relates directly or indirectly at the present time to all the 
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other schools of the iinivtM^ity save two. I think that, the relationship between 
the=*graduate school and tne professional, schools has been reasonably goofl, / 
but I must say that the fact that the dean of the graduate school chairs the ^ 
Uni\x%sity Council on^Graduate Education has led to a few strains, This ten^ 
sion has been heightened^ 1 fear, by the fact that the assQciat^* and assista^ 
graduate deans of the gradaate school provrele statVassistance to the couiipF. 
Alas. I feel that this friction between t^^^^-graduate schooU ancWhe 
professional schools is inevitable — at least it seems to be buflt into the^ffiC 
educational system — and I have^resigned myself to a certain degree of un- 
popularity when professional school proposals are subjected to review by Jhe 
council. To understate the matter, the liberal arts areas accept the cou^x'pt of 
review much more readily than do the professional schools. I would hCpe that ; 
we can have some discussion of this problem todav. 

Let me turn briefly to the second function of the graduate school to 
which I would like to address mvjelf: the graduate school as the guarantor of ' 
due process to students. This is ifrather new function, one that most certainly 
has been augmented in recem years. An obvious manifestation of the in- 
creased importance of the fum:tion is, to be found in the rasji of law suits 
brought against universities bysstudents who allege that thOy have been 
treated unjustly by faculty and aaministratii)n. I must admit that perhaps I 
may be a little too sensitive on this matter of the graduate school being con- 
cerned with due process because I am presently being sued by a dij-^gruntled 
former graduate student, but I sincerely believe that the graduate school has 
both a moral and a le^al responsibility in this area. At the very minimum, the ^ 
graduate school must" insist th^ft departments maintain complete records on 
all students andlthat it be included — indeed be more than simply jnformed 
- — in the decisiorno terminate the career of a graduate student. 

One last point that I would make is that the prpblem of due process is 
heigh ten«l in a University Jn which the reform process is decidealy under 
vvay-lfi^tably students are caught between the oldf and new standards of 
performance, and it is the graduate school that rn(iy on occasioTT)have to 
mediate the differences between the departn^jT^arrtlthe student. ^ 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLEGE TEACHER PREPARATION 

Moderator: Alvin H. Proctor, Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Panelists: Mary Ann Carroll, Indiana State {Jniversity 
Charles A. Lgpne, Bowling Green State University 
Frank J. Vattano, Colorado State University 



• ^ ^ AKin H< Proctor 

^ This program deals with the prepanltion of college teachers, and I will 
merely say that this is a topic that has been before the Council of Graduate 
Schools for at least five years. We established a Committee on tfie 
Preparation of Community College Teachers in 1968 and then a year later, 
dropped the term "Comiriunity College" and renamed it the Committee,ori 
Preparation of College Teachers, meaning undergraduate colleges, whether 
m a university or a tour -year cpllege of.sometype. Then, another develop- 
ment which produced a lot of heat was when the Doctor of Arts tlrst cam&'to 
the tbregronnd. It precipitated intense and evep acrimonious disoussioh and 
as a: result of those discussions, there have been two conferences at 
Wingspreod «>n the Doctor of Arts as one alternate approach to the ^ 
preparation of college teachers. The 'first one was held in 1970 and the 
. Proci'vdinp^s of it were published. Just this October, there was an invitational 
conference to those who had established Doctor of Arts degrees, agaifl at 
Wingspread. 

Consequently, there has been a great deal of attention to this, and one 
does not underline the point. I will simply say that I think there has not been 
enough dis|fcsion about the Ph.D. as a possible, very viable, and even 
traditional Wgree for the preparation of college teacKprs. 

At any^ate, today we have three people whose institutions are involved 
in the bett'erlpreparation of college teachers. The papers prepared for this 
session represent that fact. The members of the Panel are Dr. Frank Vattano. 
who is Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs at Colorado State 
University. Dr.'jCharles Leone, who is Vice Provosr and Graduate Dean at 
Bowling GreeniState University, and Dean Many Ann Carroll ft-om Indiana 
State Universiw. 

\ . 

A Professional Development Project 
for Comprefiensive Allege Instructor Preparation* 

^ Charles A^^^one % 

Concern for improving pos;«econdary educafion is a matter of historical 
significance. Indeed, what has^een termed the ^'Crisis in Higher Education" 

♦Supported, in part, thmuyh a tyrant from the Fund tor the Improveipcnt of Post second arv 
Education. ' ^ ► ' r * . 

^ • V- ., ■ 
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inaugiiratccl a whole new pattern of thought about the nature of the un-, 
dergiMuate experience and the role oMhe university in the new social and 
eulturril context of the pas^f decade.' A documentary, "flhe Semester of 
* Discontent." was completed .in 1%5. ajed /'Improving College Teaching" 
became the theme of the AniLTican Council on Edui;;ition in 1%6. John D. 
Millett. Chinicellor ot the Ohio Board of Regents. mandatcd*action. when he 
callrd upon Bowling Grcen S.tate University and three similar institutions in 
tl-fe state to prepare 'prospec^tive college instructors to meet the needs of 
existing and emerging insututions of post^iccondary education, Siijce 
preparation patterns tor college instructors inHucneed degree requirements 
\n graduate programs. Charlis A. Lxonc, Dean of the Graduate School, 
became primaribr responsible \iw the college-level teacher training etTort of 
the university, y J " ^ " . 

BowlingJ&rcen -^tTa^HE^tmcrsity has a long traijition in the preparation 
of teachers (K-1]!! It consiWritly ranks among theftop Iwelve producers of 
certified elementary and secondary teachers in the nltiort.' nVc prep^iration of 
elementary and secondary te:^^hers is iniplemenfJi a,s"a campus-wide ac- 
clivity; howevef. previous efforts to -provide a |comparable amount i>f 
.preparation for\[)rospective teachers in postseconciary education have been 
([argely^fragmented and isolatei^ Now the old model, where a scattered ^nd 
^Mated department could jealously guard its resources \unl niinutelv 
regulate its students who remained locked into rigid degree programs, is 
yielding to a far niore-jJ.ynamie image, whereby graduate students Van and do 
supfWiient their tniucation in an academic disciplitle with- t'ormal jraining in. 
the arhHJid dynamics of teachjiuj^jsi+n^^ education, Withoiiy the coot- 
dinatiori \nd leadership provtcled through a Professional L/evelopmeni 
Project in the Office of the Graduate School, no credible Zampus-wide 
awareness\of problems in posts^econdary education or gl?nctij) supaort for 
t hoi r mult iXtiit-'t-^tcd solutions would' be po!isible. ^ 

The -acan felt that there was a plausible ix>int of departure in 
maxinTh444g the traioing possibilities for- professional preparation yeuiiong 
graduate iLssistants atd teaching fellows. He organized an ad hoc conunittee 
of several faculty members (Theodore J. Jensen, Joseph E. K^vlin. Hlmer A. 
Spreitzer. and Waldemar C. Webtr) to obtain ideas and reactions from 
departmental representatives on exploiting the potentials for improving pos;t- 
stxrondary^^ducation through efforts directed primarily at graduate assistants 
and teaching fellows. Broad encouragement was provided to study and 
develop the concept. V/iews of graduate students wery obtained through a 
seminar-research course; in the College of Education, m. a mcej^ng with the 
Graduate Student Senate, and from i graduate student- repr^$^tative* on 
the ucl hoc conirjli^tee. The Graj^ate Council sponsored several campus-\\ide 
conferences oes/gnod to explore the ideas in depth and to develop plans for .a 
formal program that would enhance the professional preparation of graduate 
students f^^nctioning in a vast educatiSa>|ial enterprise at the postsecondary 
level. PaKpR. McKee. another faculty niembetu^was recruited to teach an 
orientation workshop on Instruction in Higher Edycajion as an initial univer- 
sity effort in the program. Meanwhile, the seminar-research con<Jucted course 
by Theodore J. Jensen iiT the summer;, quarter of 1972 reveal!?ci that 
graduate students were interested in upgrading their skills as college ii\- 
structors and in adding substantive evidence otthe skills to their placement 
credentials so as to help them compete for teaching positions in ,an in- 
creasingly tight job market. ; 



A. 



Six detmitu'c phases (Fit»iirc 1) in the professional dcvclopnivnt of 
graduate assistants and teaching fellows emerged from tftt; t/c/ hoc eoni- 
mittee s study ot data, ease histories, and, various expressio/s of interest and 
eoneeriK Colleet^ively. the six ph^^ses or. prouranis were/identitied as the 
Prolessioijal De/clopiilent Project. Alftiough the nhasef are desii^neti to 
benelit graduate' students, implguientatipn of ,tKeniS^ also improve tfiv 
quality ot undergraduate insaK^tion wherevir graduate assistants rov 
teaching fellows are involved: They also stimulatt facultv iifterest in the im- 
provement of postsl'condary education- and pri/ide opportunities in which 
contributions can be made by pci^ons of ma nv /if fereiit skills and interests in 
the university. - ' / ^- . 

The first three phases are applicablji/to all irraduate assistants and^ 
teachin-g tellows. 1 he next thrt^e phases anT priniarilv intended for students in 
departments ottcr.ng ihe doctorate oixi master of arts in teaching. Sum- 
niary descriptions ijf the phases aj^Klsfollosvs: ' 

, Clnu>sin^ Can'crs in Hif:f(W B<lmviiim. Spcn:ial recruiting, screening 

and. counseling serv'pfs wilf^e provided for students who aspire" to 

cDlkge teaching careers. esBC(Hally for indiviHnah; v>1mse;"xlemograiTifi1e 

..charac,tcristic> are presentlVunder-rcpresented-in higher cducatkni 
: \Vi>rk.s}inp on Instniciion. hiyiii^lwr Vvn intei^sive pre- 

, ,^ session tnter(^isciphnary wofeh^^p on instruction at the collei>e 'level 
^ will be givcjfreaeh Wll4)f> new graduate assistants. tciiOhing fellc>5^'s and 

other irftere^ted persons. . ' , . ' 

Pcpartmctnal Courses, Pmcn'cu, \iml Evuluaium, The workshop mvn- 

tioned above wiin)e followed by departmentaJ#-sponsorcd courses on 
^ college level teaching that stress disci pH^rAKiund aspects of the 

protession,and that provide graduate students with supcKised teaching 

experience in a classroom. 

Aih am cd Pmnnim .Support Courses. Candidates for the master of arts 
in teaching or the doctor of philosophv wWl be : eticouraged to par- 
ticipate An several interdisciplinary campus-wide service courses that 
deal with the philosophy. psych'olog\-. sociolog\-. and organization t>f the 
teaching pfotession at the postsecondarv level. - ^ * 
Spiviiil hiwr-mMitutional Relationships, U4;iqg the off-canipus in- 
KTn,shinpro^ams in cHnical psy Oology, ccflllege student personnel 

^ and emication^ll adnimistratipn as models, the graduate school is 
devel/^prng cooperative 'arraftgement^ with afJj^ropriatc otT-campus in- 
stitu ions in order to provide internships in college teachiifg and related 
vocanonal areas. * " ^ " ^ 

C-rccJcntial Enrichment and Placement Sen-ices. Crcdentii^files for 

- project participants tvill be prepared under the leadership ot^e place- 
ment oftlce. They will docurnent teaching experi^ce bv including such 
'things as video tapes and classroom teaching pe rVofrf ances. The^infor- 
nicHiun will be of value to prospective employers and will be helpflil to 
individuals themselves who are seeking meaningful employment in 
postsecondary education. 

University Extension Serxices. As the various phases of the project are 
implemented, it is hoped that the overall project can serve as a model 
tor professional development programs at other universities. Moreover. 
It is expected that some aspects the project can be packaged and ex-/ 
ported to other educational institutiojis through a Resource Center forf 
Professional Development (Figure 1). " ^'^ ^ 
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PHASE 4' Advanced program support courses on 'tt>e organization 
of the, teaching profession at the of postsecondory educatiofx 
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PHASE 6: Special ptacerfient cqArl^^Anst credential preparation, 
and exit interviews for degree castdimte^ ^j^^ ino to teaching 
careers in postsecoridary education 



r.itture 1. Phases' i)f ihe Pn)fcssic»rial nevelopmenl Pmjetl. ^hc mo(iuldt charaiicr «)f each Phase 
is ill us Ira 1^(1. Phases 1. 2.* and 3 are mandalorv for all leach iny assistaiJiLs. Phases 4, S, and ft are 
Hesiyntd TorAdiKloral level sludenls and for stiudenis in the decree ^(tpraiti MiLster «»f Arts in 
Teaeliinj;. The sulxliviw^v Hilhiri Ihe sniallesi reclanyles reprcseni rtie varied diselpline-hound 
sivles of leueher iralrulflPlPhase 3) and Ihc varied nalure o.f (tff'eiUnpuM leuehin^ internships' 
(Phase >l. P ■ ■ 
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The phas^is ot the {project are dismctive because they are comprehensive^ 
in two dimensions: firstl they assure Wat q\ery graduate degree program will 
'be undertaken with a view to makp^ the teaching experience^ of graduate 
assistants and teaching fellpw^ as visible as possible.on the officiaj transcripts 
and in. their credential files; and .^tcond, they help to^uide participating. - 

■id ' V ' . ^ • ■ T v. 
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graduate students toward a career in po^secondary ed,ucation^oni the tinie 
ot matrieulatiftn until the time of plaeeriient. A flowchart (Figures, 2a and 2b) 
. illustrates the relationshipj^ between successive phases in the 'professional 
preparatior>*of collegc,instructors and possible student beiiaviors. 

The FVot'essional Development Project at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity is currently receiving support from the Fund for ihe Ini proveftient wf 
Postsetondary Educatjon in the United States Office of Education. A three - 
year research arid denionhration ^^rant in Ae amount of $114,500 was 
received in July. 1973. under the title of "A ^mpetencv Base^i Project for 
Vocational Preparation within Gridilate Education.'' The sum of S53.427 is 
, being used for the first year of'pf)ei?atiori. Although Bowling Green State 
■^University is fortunate'^ in., being supported by the FuncJ, since only 8^ 
proposals out of 1358 applications were approved, the rieH-opportunities in 
this grant for acquiring knowledge^and experience is a»phalleiige for almost 
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every aspect of effort at the university. A small professional staff has been 
.recruited frOm the ranks of faculty members to provide service on a part-time 
basis to implement and evaluate the various phases of the. Professional 
. Development Project under the leadership of the dean of the graduate school. 
Comprehensive evaluations of both processes rnvblved and the products 
(teachers) produced are intrinsic components of the project. ^ •« 

The Project is being implemented on the assumjJtion that effective 
teaching, like any other sidlf, must be developed through deliberate study 
and practice. For example,Tne capacity to grasp the significant, to synthesize' 
elenients into a meaningful whole after having analyj^ed the details; and the, 
ability to communicate these insights are achievements that can ht gained by 
persistent effort. Although it may not be possible to teach aspiring teachers 
to be charismatic, it is possible to in^till the value that good teachers are ' 
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those who can ^creatively respond in ah etTective Xvay to a- varietv of iiu* 
struetional situation's. The project will not only help prepare tjraduate 
students for successful and diversitied careers in the vast.entpr^rise tU' post- 
secondary education, it will also help. them become nioi^e etTct:tive in^their 
t\:aehing assignments betbre they leave the campus. "i " ' 

In order to safeguard individual and institutional interest*;, a reprcsen- 
,tative body of faculty and staff members has been formed into an Axfvisory 
Board to tht^project director. This Board is authorized to monitpr,the''impact 
of the project upon the campus^cdmrnutiity and fo review relative priorities in 
the arena,of cajppus activities. The following objectives will be diligently piiry 
sued during the initial three years of the project s operation: ^ ' ' 
^i. assist academic departments to promote teaching effectiveness^ by 
deve-toning courses, pt;actica. and- evaluation programs for prospective 
colU?^eachers that are targeted to Oieir specific disciplijies. The aim 
♦Is to involve the departments in the process of college teacher training 
and to involve graduate students Jn the evaluation proceji^i. Con- 
seCfuently, the proposed project d(ies not consist of a new degree 
program nor of an arecTrof concentration in the College of Educat4on. 
b. ; cwrdinate operational phases, of the entire project so as to bring- 
recognition to Bowling Green State Umversity as an instit;ution 'that is 
corrcerned with quality in higher education and the improvement of in- 
struction on a campus-wide basis. The explicit preparation of- the 
v*, graduate assistant for- the role of teacher will result' in a ^ more 
professional orientation toward teaching amoj^g graduate assistants. 
. and teaching fellows. In addition, the project'will facilitate pur efforts' 
to recruit and prepare high quality graduate-students. 
c; encourage the development of professional student-teacher relatiori-' 
ships by exposing participating graduate students to various 
educational philosophies and teaching methods at the college level- 
Each academic department has its unique role and responsibility to 
join in effective teanuvQrk wfth other disciplines to. broaden the 
professional philosophy 'of the prospective college teacher' before it 
becomes crvitallized. The. aim is to provide each graduate student with ' 
certain interdisciplinary experiences and a pluralism^f role models.- • 

d. inj^xt more realism into rectuiting practices, career counseling, anc! 
. placement »efforts ihat are pertinent to higher educa'tion and that will 

^ enh;ance the efriployment prospects of students in graduate" programs. 
A particular. effort will be made to expose a broader spectrum^of the 
undergraduate college population to college teaching as a career. 
Minority group members, women, and military veterans will be the ob- 
ject of particular attention in the>ecrurting of studerrts into tKe p'roject. 
Moreover, the project will emphasize the necessity of recognizing di- 
verse cyittrral backgrounds within undergraduate instruction.. / ' 

e. establish stronger mter-institutional relations.^ between our university 

* and other colleges in the region . as well as with other educational or 5f«r- 

* A'ice agencies in. business and government', where field experiences in 
the form of internships are feasible. As paik, of this project, we shall'at-; 
tempt to broaden the number of possible ihstitutionaj settings for 'field 

. experience as an integral part of graduatb degree programs. The in- , 
ternship program will complement similar field experiences that are 
presently being offered tQ gr^duate\students in clfnical psycholog)-, 
speech pathojogy artd aud.iology, a*ndVducational administration. 
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f. provide a model ior developing college teacher preparation program-s in 
other instituticjj^ ?)iaring'the conviction that such training is vital to the 
professional A-^mpetency of pbstsecondary teachtrs. For example, the 
intensive wM^kshop on Instruction in. Higher Education. that is offered . 
to all nev^^ad.uate ^issistants prior to the fall quarter can Be debuggeci, 
, packaged and exported to technical institutes, tw.o-year colleges, ahd 
otJfier edAatibnal agencies in the form of a university extension Service. 
Tnc overall structure and coordination of other phases in the project 
may also be exportable as an extension service. 
-Ttie Protessjonal Development Projejct identities a pervasive emphpsis 
; upon quality teaching at Bowling Green State University. This focus on ex- 
cellence in instruction permeates, every component of the university, and 
places the value of first-rate teaching before graduate students from the very 
beginning of their graduate studies. It is emphasized, hovwer, that the pur- 
pose iVf the .project is not to increase the number of coUege level teachers, but 
rather to prpvjde a more systematic preparation for future careers.- "* 

* ' ' ■•■■*. 

^ ' Cogmtive^spects of College Teaching; 



/ ' •* ' ' / w ; ^ ; Mary Ann- 04rron 

The Distunhif{^ Situation: In 1844 Emerson said,, '.'We^arp students of 
words; vvc are shut up in schools and colleges and recitation rooms f6r.ten or 
. fifteen years and. come out at last with a "bag of wind,. a memory of words, and 
t ' do not know a thing/' . ' . 

' ' ' ' Several- years ago in an essay on higher education, John Wright, a former 

v' ' student at Induftia^State and presently a college professor of English, cited 
- > Emerson.'s stStenrient and added, '*Next semester I will be a senior; my index 
is'3.73^ ^ and I feel as tho^h I do not know a thing. In almost every class I. 
attend I ^et nothing but information. It has been written 'that great minds 
deal with ideas yet my college classes seem like petrified forests. The ideas are 
t|)i^e but thej are viewed.only as objefcts of ciiriosity. Too long agp.they^ were 
buried between the tons of informatioitvthat^have built up through the cen- 
turies. [What is left is] . .. the petrified forest of education. 

In the March '1973 issue o\' Intellect Leon J. LetTcowjitz in ^n article en- 
titled, ''^ur Newly Developing Wastelands: The Anrierican Colleges" cited 
results of random interviews with 300 students fi-om over 50 leading colleges 
and universities in the eastern half of the United States. Among the q,uestions 
asked^in these interviews -was, *'How would you evaluate the quality of your 
education at your sch6ol — good, fair, bad, not worth the effort?" Qver two- 
thirds of the students interviewed stated that colleg'e education or what was 
presented to them was not wofth the effort. . ' / 

Dr. Jamx^s C. Tyson, Professor of Education and Educational 
Psycholog>', also of Indiana State*, and I are deeply disturbed by what we con- 
sider to be a tragic situation- in higher education.* We are convinced' that 
many college graduates really i/o/; 7 know a thing; we are convinced that 
many college classes /ire like petrified forests; we are convinced that much of 
what is being presented tO college students isn't worth their tioie and effort; 
and we are convinced that this lack of learning, this lack of something of 
value and Jthis lack of life in the classroom are, to a large degree, the result of 
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ineftVctivc teachinj>. Since this4i^; an iinaccoptable state of atTairs for iis/Dr. 
Tvs (^hva nil 1 arc! ci> ni ni i 1 1 cd t o t h c s t iid y of t ea c h i n t; . 

Certainly Dr. Tyson and I are not alOne in our concern with teaching. 
The tact that jhi.s.t6pic*>is on the CGS program is proof of ah interest in inj- 
provlng college (J^iching as js your" presence at this session. The t'a'ct that iif! 
1964 the Hazen !Foundatir>n . funded, a threl\Vfar study by the f^imittcc pn 
- Undergraduam* Iftcaching with C. Easton Rothwell as chairman indit;atcs a 
■similar conccrn/Thc fact that in 1969 thp Carnegie Coi*poration t'undedi-a'two 
year project ^desi|necj to improve college teaching under the direction of the. 
AAUP and the /|ssociatii^ of American Colleges also demonstrates fhat a 
mini bo r of peopld arc convinced that college teachihg is. not as effective as it 

should a?" d ^-'^^^'^^P*-'^ • 

\ Jhu^.^thc concern Dr. Jyson-and 1 feci about eoHege teiichihij is shared 
by fiKiny. Our approach to tlie problem, however, is not a common one*. 

Ba*iic to the thinking we arc doing about teaching are certain assump- 
tions. ' , „ " ' ' . . " 

f-^irst, we Utssume ^ that \\'hilc kf^nvlcJifc of u field is pn'rcquisitc to 
ti'achifm if. such knowledge doi's not j^ivc direction to iciicliinj^. In other 
words. I certainly ear) not teach matherriatics without understanding it mvsclf 
but jii'y understanding of in at hematics sheds no light on how I can help some- 
one else uilderstand it. If this assumption was not valid, our besj^schblars 
. wo.Uld. also be oiir best teachers. X . ... 

Second, wt; rts^^ume thai oh' tfocsnot learn to teach ef'tecLively siniply hy 
'reaching. True, one can lear^i how much material it takes to "tlH" an^hour 
with a little practice, but practice fur se docs not make one a>n increasingly 
d'fcctive teacher. If this assumption was' not valid our teachers who have 
taught for the longest periods of tipie would also be our most effective 
teachers. ' . , 

Third, we assume that the ability to teach ej;lec{ivijy is»not an inna-te 
quality. nitlHT ft is sornetjiin^ that can he leaj'ned. Without doubt an iYi- 
, dividual^ innate^ warmth, zest and enthusiasm can enhance* his teaching ef- 
fectiveness but the ability to help another individual understand a/iibjc\:t is 
sonlet fling that can be acquirtxi' If this assumption was noi valid.Vme Council 
ofGraduatc Schools would not h;^vc endorsed the Dcvtor of Arts Dcgfee. 

Fourth, w assume thai in drV^iii a Is \\iu J^e J uiiiilrt to become effective 
teachers only ifteuchinf^f is approa&hcd a§a scfence —y^that^ /i, as a discipline 
in and of itself With structure afid parcidi^fU]t<- \i' ij^is :^s'sa'n1pt^o^T K not vzilid., 
one is forccjd to assume that effective teaching is the rcsiTlf of innate abilit^^or 
practice or imitation or a favorable environment ^r a confbiflfitioh 'of such 
things as these. '\o date such^ assumptions- — although widely held — have 
do^ie little Xo eraditnitc ineffective teaching. * ' 

Finally, we assume that schools of education ^ — i\pd we botkjiold 
academic rank in suchfti scho'ol — have not yet discovered the key com- 
ponents of effective tJachiri^. Wh<it ,is taught in such schools concerning 
curriculum construction, the history and philosophy of education, svhool ad- 
^ministratipn. educational psychology, etc. are all worthwhile and important 
but wc feel that much of the body of knbwlc*dge relating to effective teaching 
has eluded us and our peers. Teaching paradigms cannot be found in schoqis 
of education. If this assumption was not valid, the best .teaching-on your dm- '/ 
pus an^d mine would be done by those of^us who teach ih*sclioors of' education. 

In addition to our assufnptions'. our approach to the problerii of.effectivc 
teaching has been determined by the p)irpose of teaching, as we see it, Mn 



•establishing this t^oal v\y had to dcteniiiiic what" we v\ ant,cd stridcnts^o learn' 
and what wo vvantcd rhcni to be able to do whh what tliev learned'. We eon- 
Xidered.— dg we want students tolearn /i/ra so tlicy. can recite theni:^. do We 
want students to learn ^'points o/ r/'cu '* so thev can ifiscus.^ theni?* or do we 
WLHit stil(3ents to learn concepts so thev i^ifn use tlu-Mii to ^cxjilain and 
hypothesize?; Or. Tyson and I ha<e determined that, the latter i*i thc;L»o;d of 
teaching to which we <\]i\f[ devote our tipie. . # " 

Our study of teaching, theretbre is" toeused on the problem — ^ Whsn are 
the'Cimceptudljeachitii^-liiiiniiii^ niottels basic to the' transfriission o/*<.'o;/-- 
cepts as. tools'.^ In other wordv. whafis the iheoretical >nise that uiidergirds 
teaching' studepts to use concept^ tor creative thought and action? It is the 
structure oY the cognitive aspects ofleaching that intr^gwe us aiulMiMuand 
our attention. We are concerned \<itti ^iich things 'as: -Wbat is eon- 
cqMuali/.atiofi? VMvM are ils-subse^? What teacher actions t'aeiJitate the tv- 
currence of each subset? What kinds of inferences. must sijrdchts make in 
ifcquiring varioys kinds oT knovvledge? Wh'at-^types of 'Questions facilitate'^ 
each inferen^^l: process? What is.lnvolvdi in transfrrniiny cbncept.uali/ation* 
into acti\ni? As these and n^\n\; other questions are afvsvvered, by research, the 

■eog^ntive aspects c)^" teaching' will be identit^ledxmd tearfiing will have a 

.ratioiial base. Without such a eonccptiKil framewo^k^^tcac.hi*ng wijl remain a 
trial and ^error activfty or a random gxperimcfTtatlTon prtvess oi^ simp'ly 
imitation. * , ^ - , - , / . . 

I\Thaps at thi>j point you are thjnkmg ^-Well: good luck!l.et us' know 
when* the nlfVdels,ar«ready! Sifch a*rcsponse on ydtfr pari is not acceptable to 
n><. The i^iobleni tif (AiUfgt^ teaching is not just Dr. Tyson's andmine. In fact, 
it is more yours'than X ii.biir.s! As Ann Heiss stated . .jhe^aduate school 
shonld reafHrm" its responsibility *as thy teiicher of teachers- "bv oTfering 
carefully desi^Jned programs of teacher preparation . .\" Will yoiuiccept the 
fact that the gradimte seliobl is respons'iMe for the " quality t^t^ college 

. teaching?-If so. 1 hav^ a proposal for your consideration.'- ' . * « , 

Dr. Tyson and 1 are^eenly-awarc of the enormity of t he task .in whi<^ we 
are involved. Vyo are'convinced we are on the "right tr.-^^k" but v\^^ see the 
ncj^Mor ".a broader - commit nietit of talent and energy to the studv^of in- 
sfruction. If a« concerted tHort were made '^T^anhattan project if you will 

^ — ! t h c ct^g n \i If e as pe e t s ' o\\ qdl 1 e gje J e ac h i ng co uJd be ^ id e n ti tl ed * w i t hj a ' 
<ohsoniib^^pct«i(iti, of timcs^ With^ur'sdJhv^fa effod,.mc conceptual framework- 
o'f*teaching may rvmaih fuV.x.y oi|litlle kiTowfi for nla^iy. years. 

W i t h 1 h e hac k i rTg o t" t n e C o u n c i 1 o f G r ad u a k S c h txi Is , 1 be I i e ve it \\\] u I d 
be pos*»ible t^u obtain the ^'unding necessary for a group l^f scholars froni a 
v;^ariety of disclplw^cs^to engage in the study of teaching. Such an endeavor 
couid succeed .where other funded scholarly .studies have failed if all par- 
ticipants: . ^ ' ' . ^ 

(1) -^are vitally interested in effective teaching ^ 

(2) sec tHe need for conteptual t^eachin^-lcarning niodels ** . 

(3) approach the.study with the same basicasswiiptions . r 

(4) jj;hare a common goal of teaching. i * , ^ 

^ ' If the particip-ants lack any pf these.' little will be accomplished, I'anii 
currently serving on a nationaJ commission dealing with tht inipr(!H'enient of 
teaching. Although each member of th^commission is deef>ly interested -in' 
mor,e,effel:tive teaching, we are going nowhere primarily because there. is 
disagreement as tQ the need for conceptual models, w^ hold few it' any as- 
sumptions in /.xmimon ,^md each t^f us is conctftned witfl a ditTcrent instruc- 



lional- mitLUvmc. Intefast. talent, time and i>i'one\' are not enoui»li tor a suc- 
eess^'l)! stiuly ot\ teaching. Conimit.ment to the development ol teaching 
iparadiims. common assumptions, and com^monj^ls must- aKo be present if 
; pr.tlgD^s is to be made. "J. strongly urge CGS tojake immediate action to in- 
; stig;ite a naticyinvide stuciy ot t|\icbing within the framework described. 

I can see i1o. component of higher education that is4m)re deserving of our 
time and attentiO*n than is teaching. Bright sti\deilts have'^and always will 
Iea*ii regiirdless of t'he kinci' of teachiiig they receive. How much more yiight 
they, learrt if theynvel-e expose(J:to effective teaching? It^iiapears from -the in- 
crease in our open admissii^i policies thatj^ i:ollege>f)opulationv will j^ontaiiv 
•proportionately'.fetver "brifght" students in rjie y^iars that lie ahead. Learning 
will, therefore, 'increaslnglv be dependent' upon the effectiven^'ss of .the 
Meachi/ig.. ' . / ^ '^-^ ' • 

» ' 'Were teaching t^ beci^>ie mofe ^ttecnY^^ our e.nrollmc^T| problems mit^ht 
weir be le^s cri:iical\ wtre'it'to be more effective. Hhe "pUbHe^s .diss^atisfaction 
with us as retlcent^^v ils'doUar restrictions inight well be less intensi;; were it 
to beconiC' niore^ectiw. the* morale of our student?. 'and'f:tc-n,ltv. might well 
be enhanced. . V ' " i ^ : . ' ^ • ' / 

The f^ict that college teaching is often ineffective can no longer be. 
acknowlcdgal. discussed. Jamchted and torgottcn'*'rhe conceptual models of 
effective, teaching nuist bC tbund. ' ■ . ^ ' - 

. \ ' * ■ , * ' " • • ■ ' 
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The Preparation of Graduate Students Ifor College Tea^hing^ 

* ' ' " '"^ • Frank .T;V*a(iano 

Certain reuehf developments in Ifigher educati(ni have led io a'fc^cus oh a 
neglected . arva" of our prt^fession. namely' the preparatitni of schoLtr^ 
teacheus..'^' The last four years- have been witness to particulai* event^u;liii:h 
reemphas-i/e the problem expressed so^^uccmctly by B.F. Skinner 1^)56 
wheh he wrote: j 
? • 

■ N Ikis hv^} s;ik1 thjf Oi^lk-i^t' tt\n:liinu is jIk- (inU.jirotL'ssi('.TJ lor wlucb iIhtl- is no 

pi«^tcssuMKil training. :incl iris conininnivuruMcti -rli.it ilfls is liL-kMHsv .uir ur.uhKiir ' 

s>. hnnls train s^liolars ,niii SL-kTifisf^ r.itluT fHan IlMcIilTs. W'c :u\* tnctL- L.ttfrOVtu-^l' 

w II h ihc {lis(.-i)\L'A of kniuv k'diiL' th^nj with its clissL-nun^'ti^'fi • - ■ ' e ' ' 

It IS true that historically most college /eachers have acquired their 
teacfckng style»^ mostly -by incidental inv^ilvem5;nt ratjier ttRin through 
organized programs Resigned to assjist the future teacher -tt-^ develop 
behaviors.assoeiatud with effective teaching. ShortcominCis iu^ct^llege teacher 
preparaMi)ji ^have been cited by 'severaf investigiUors'"" such^as ^Han/elj.* 
Costin.'iMorrow.' Berelson/' Heiv;sV Eble.'' to name afew. * • / 
* ^Pylpst professions in oV^f so^iiety have rather stringent behavioral criteria 
as^ prertK]uisite^ for the licensing of its practitiont/cs.- The typical young 
coj^^ (eacher^nters the teaching profe^on with little or no "formal 
prepcirtition; at best he or she has sonic opinions about how not to.leach>. 
iileas learned through pcrscmal experience a.v^he recipient "(M*^i vaciety of 

M Ik ;ii)tluu s_ ot this papi.-r arc I'i'mk I. A allani' arid R^ivi t W. f itks , I >t.'p;rrtnK iit ol 
c'lioiou\, ("u)(H\Mo State rni\orsi1v. 



teaching aj^pfoaches that were direct(,^jl towards, their own learning. In the 
absence of any larniali/.ed exposure tc/eollege teaching, the young graduate, 
student^ir F^h.Cf. with jiewly assignpd teac^hfng duties approaches the task by 
trv»ing to nuxlel the "best" behaviors ot^his own teachers and forgetting the 
behaviors ofthe 'VoVst" in hke manner. , • . 

Characteristi'cs of "good" or "l?iid" teaching are often att<-ibuted to soiiie 
un^i;uititlable "individual ditTerertct^" notion of beh;^vior. A\pparently.* the 
concept of etTeetive teaching and its behavioral rei'ei\*nT? arc so infinitely 
elusive that our graduate sehoitls seem unable ,uT agree o\\ some niiniiiuim 
stanifard of knowledge anc^ perforAiance regarding teaching practices. Totv 
"tew graduate s^iJiook Tune formal programs designed to prepare; the potenluil 
college, teacher w ith the niost basic uitderstanding of what is necessary 'tc» be 
successful as i\ coll eg or university teacher., 

There arc many a! ternJtiVes available tiAis as potential solutitinsjti the 
probleiiV For any of these to be eff^'tivc. however, requires a degree#fconi- 
miuucnt on the part of those who are charged* with t+ie respon^bility of 
producing future faculty fc^ our colleges 'and universities. I would like to 
tjiiuk'that a btxiy ^^uch as the Council of Graduate 6e1iools GS) wtuild con- 
sider adopting a resolution carryiji^ specifte reconimeiK4:\tions outlinin'g 
minimum criteria to be applied 10 t$radtrate students who are d\.^itined to 
become college or university teachers. This resoliition. would be otTered to all 
graduate schools for their consideration. ^Basically the resolution should call 
for a series of experiowces to be made ijvailable to all . graduate students phm- 
ning on entering eoIle*g^\ teachjng^ These experiences'^ would go beyor^if the 
normal'.supervised i^r unsupervised teaching assignments that are usually 
giveil to graduate teaching assistants. Allow nie to propose .aivouj^line for this 
additional set of experienees: \ - * - 

X Literature Survey. I \vould suggest'that at the very ^liiiimum a future 

college teacher should be comfortably- familiar. arKl have some ex-. 

pAience with a body of knowledge which exists concerning te;;iehHig. ,^ 

particularly research, on tencching and learnipg^.' 

2. Fanuftetcrs oj' Effective Teacliiti^. There appears to be a certain level of 
agreement on.at least.io/?/*' of the behavioral attributes of whatTrffeetive 

• teaching is. and believe it or nor. most of these can be learned. There are 
a- number of excellent studies vs+iich relate to this topic; e.g.. R.C. 

^ Wilson ' and W*W. Ronan,'" {' 

3. Formulating, lustnictioual Objectives is another topic whirh should form 
part of the has it outline. ^Mager's" ^eU Known Xcw is x\x\ excellent 

, ' beginning: the paper by Alexander and Abedor'- Vf Michigan State is 
< also a* useful resource on this topic. A person planning on a-career as a 
co!lege^,or- university teacher who is not* at least cener;tlly familiar with 
[^he role of irf^tructional objecftves would be ianaiagous Xo a contractor 
^ constructing a hoysg without knowledge of blueprints — not very ef- 
' . Tieieht. ^because he^does rfot k'noVwhere he'is going. ' , , 

**4. Applied l^sychoUy^ical P rim' r pies. An essential element *to our outline in- 

• -volves a consideration c)l' some psychological principles. as they applN^'^to 

teaching .and learning- Such' things as reinfoncement. stimulus 

viwiability. mearvingful.ness. learniug as an active procj:ss. and' anxiety 

■roduetipn are 'but a few. .of the -Empirically establisjied princi{jlfes Avhich 

have' direet apphdatioti in teaching and learijing^ environments. 

McKeachie's '^ book on Teaching Tips 'i^ a helpful source here. ' 

5. Miero'teachinjii. The micro-teaching method employing video tape is 
» I »■•..* ^ ■ • ■ 
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* '""l-riH ''T"' ^•^^''--h^hould be.part: tn'tf^dutlinc/ rte opportunitv'to 

^•^'l.^-'lly st^ tnaluatc tea*mg. should be a part of anV program bf 
. •f^'-'ht-t prcparaturn. This analysis should be acedmplishcd umtcr dirt-c- 
V- (Ition ot skillful, experienced teachers. Allen and F^vaiVs- text is in in^ 
■ valuableTetereneron this topic. ' . ' ' ' ' 

Ed,u^tk>n{il Ma-:ia. The proper application of media in teaching is stilf 
^ , another important consideration, .ifardware development'is prolressim;' 
' • • h M "-"P;;;-'--frf^-"<^-dTate but models for its application arc hhrdTo come 
* f'.h Nevertheless, it is on\y through famiiiarizati,!} with what is available 

• '' w' l n 'f'^^-''^''^^' ^^i" be .ible^t, apply media intelligently. 

^ VVtll utilL/ed media.ean.enhanee sluderii iearninu. and contribiitc-to the- 
excitement ot fanverting an iffea inCci a eont-epf with vitality an'd 
nieanmi- to both nhe student and teacher. _* . ' 

Cenainly_our oiftlinc should include some considcRifioir of iilternative 
approaches to tca^hinj. and leanxiny. .LeVs call xn\mb^v' seven ^ N o,i- 
tv'^Hih'^'rf • nourishini? with yodels of i^/n.- 

t aditionai stiUly which include .pumerous alternatives-to the iratihional 
/^class^>om^ I do not mean to.sui;.i.c4t.that all future teacherS |unip on the ban- 
jkvvagon a charij-e -lor the sake of change" and i.<tmediatelv apply no.r- 
-<T!iditional models ot-tcachingWithout ^some discretion. Biit'carefirl.ciui- 
sideralioii ot sc>Bie of the ■ non.tradition;*J appfoaches to ^eachiiiP. ,s 
. described it^ thtXtive.articlcs of the Fall, 1972 Cullci-c HnarJ /^n /o, " is cer-' 
tainly encoui'aged. Additionally.- Ghmer Milton's- " .4/r<T„<,mv9 m ,hc 
ImduvmaL imA Ihvcrsity },y IMi^n'' from the CJftimissio^i on Non- 
.Iraditionul Study ar^ als,>worth reading. Inriovative application ofsonie of 
these idea.s into our already existing curricula.could have far rc^ichinc im>. 
plications torthe ttiture. ini>^ 

• Two other topics .of our outline are" concerned with hjyulnauon 

•^'•/'"■'•'•///a/H a,id with its: logical eoui>ftrpar{. En,l„ati„<. ■Trachin^ 
LtJiTtivcfss (protessor evaluation). The first of these topics is pelhaps iTit- ' 
tie less controversial. Assessing stiideilt progress seems to be heVe to stay and 
although we^aave various grading scales available from pass-fail to Bn" C4- 
concepts ot test validity and reliability and their relationship to instructional 
» objetMives are esstfitial to most.learnim^ cnvir(?riments. Bloon^'sSl book on 
/<ao;/o,;,v <>i EducaHonal Objccnvcs and Millman's"' work hn test-wiseness 
art nvust reading tor every college teachQr. ■ • - •* ' " 

The more controversial i^sue of prolcssor fvaliiuiion K growing in its im- 
portance. AccountabiLitv. like grading, will be around for awhile and it there- 
tore behooves the tutufe' cfollqge or university- teacher to b^" fami,liar with the 
issue based, upon the lirerature on the topic rather than the'mdre often evi- 
denced emoticma! rea&rfon to the'question. Ebles^" monoeraph/K,ro,r,„,/o„ ' 
ami Evi^luatiou ofCollcPc Tcacfihig. is one of th6 finesV source/ on the tftnic 
along'with articles by l/ldebrand^' and Costin. cr <;/." Alf^oZh we alfhavef 
our own biases on ^iM^lSsue. there is no'substitute for som^ynow.ledee of the 
literature on tftb matter. ^ 'a . • ' ■ 

To complete our outline: l(?t 's put the follovv'ing top^' as number ten • 
Curc-c/- Dn'clo,mn'nt. How to Search Jhr <; /r-^ (wttiny Yo ^e a touchy tlnd' 
depres.smP topic these days, especially f()r young H-.D.'s), hacrvrnvrnK ihr a 
job, Aicnn'miy Frcccrom -md Tenure, and Brctvnh,^ a Vuir,cc( Member ohi 
/J('/?4/r?mc;/?finstituti\Snal loyalty). 

* .In my view this outline provides a basis' on which to Iniild the many 
J^lized skills necessary to becoming a successful.teaching professor! y. ■ 



But yoii TT\k h€\\ long will all this take? It can be aecomplishcd (it least 
i Atrodiieed ) in a single term in appro.ximately 30 hours. v ' J ^ 

*My colleague. Dr. .Robert W. Titley, co'-'author ot* this papec. an^ I have' 
eoniUieted such a pro'gram in the form of a seminar for the past twOKears at 
Colorado State. The format seleeted for the semin-ar consists of tert 3-hour 
sessions. The class is limited to 20 students with no more than two tmni any 
one di^cipFine. Jts ma>)p) unique efiaraeteristic is that it is interdisciplinary — 
we b e 1 i eve, t here ai^<: i i^i pb r t a n t dimensions o f e o 1 1 ege t ea e h i n li t hlpn e an be 
taught which are. independent of discipline eont<:nt. The resuJt/of student 
evaluation^ support our contention that . it is a needtxl •and/valiiable ex-. 
jxTicnce for tr:tduatc stifdcnts as they prepare for their evemual academic/ 
careers. . - * 

This seminar is only one possible route to the general obiectjvc of 
preparing, graduate studcnts'for \vhat may lie ahead. With so'manv of i>ur 
Ph.p.^recipivnts entering f>ositions requiring teaching performance, it seems 
ju.stifiable to an^fTie that training for teaehl nu which tzoes.well bevond the- 
ty^iieal and- often nominal teaching assistantship supervision, should be a 
part of all graduate curricula in our colleges' and universities. 

• 1 would like to suggcst-fhat U^c appropriate bodies within the Council of 
Graduate K^chools go beyot'^ci their eiKk^rscnien't of the Doctor of Arts Degree 
and 'lend thei^ support^ and rntluencc to pronliote pro'gram*., for • the ' 
preparation of college professors (as teacherrtr It might be a concrete step we - 
can take in improving the quality of teaching and learning in our colleges and 
universities. . ' ' . ^ , . ' - 
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FINANCING GRADUATE EDUCATION 

McMderator: Donald J. White, Boston Co\\e§^ 
. . ' Dvj\Qh\ HofcU, Educational Testing S^/^e 

Samuel M. Nabrit, Southern Fellowships fund 
Artiss L Road^n, The Ohio ^tate University 

. ^ • : . -r^ ' , ' ' 

' ■ V * , ' DonaW White 

Kathryn McCarthy is alive and well in»Medtbrd. MassaGhu!|pttJi, and 
working very diligently. Untbrtunatelj^. she could not be here today so I am 
privileged to be her substitute. My nameis Don White and I am the graduate 
dean at Boston College. , 

The speakers will each address you tor'about ten minutes and then the 
floor will be open for discussioi^^ We wiH begin^wjth DWighrii6'reh who is 
^Executive Associate arthe Educltional Testing Ser\'ice. fie is here to speak 
^bout "GAPSFAS: Its Origin, Functions* and Resources." Among other 
things we have discovered that th^ latter-diay -substitute tor the stones that 
were put in DemostheoicS' mouth or at least a student whom he would have 
become a great speaker is this GAPSFAS that no one can pronounce. 
However, our speaker can do even better than that. , \ * 

GAPSFAS^ 



^ ^ ^ Dwight H. porch 

Thank >7ou. About a month ago I received an invitation from Charles 
Lester to describe ^e origin, Jiinction.- and usage of GAPSFAS* ,in* ten 
minutes. For those of you who are not familiar with GAPSFA3, ^t is dn* Un- 
wieldy acrOnym.^ontrary to popular opinion, the acronym does «or stand for 
Get a Portable Scholjy-ship or Fellowship gnd* Study. GAPSFAS stands ibr 
the Graduate and Professional School I:i'narv:iai Aid Service, fipr which I ^m. 
the progran^ director at Educational Testing Service- " ' i- ,V 

GAPSFAS grew out. of an iriterest amon^certain graduate arid- 
professional schools, who desired a centralized financial aid applicatibn jihd ' 
need analysi^servjce that was responsive to^the var^ng roles a ncl traditions of 
the graduate and professional schojol community. Because of this interest. 
Educational Testing Service ^ arranged a conference in Jurl^, 1971 for 
representatives from five" associations: The Graduate Record Examinations' 
Board, the Association of American Medical Colleges; the Graduate Business 
Admissions Council, the Law School Admissions Council, and the College 
Scholarship Service Council.. - ^ V 

Out of the June, 1971 conference arose agreement about tlie need for a 
common financial aid applicTrtionfor graduate/and professional students-and 
for a need analysis service that w^s sensitive to the varying traditibns and 
needsof graduate and professional schools. 

Throughout the fall orWT and during the winter of 1972, ETS staff 
worked with representatives of the five associations to design a common 



financial aid application and to designf a^centralizcd'flceds' assessment ser- 
vice. The immediate objeetivc^ofthe June. 1971. conference was achieved. The 
GAPSFAS program became operational in the late tall of 1972 and has just- 
completed its first operational year. - • 

Let me make just a few remarks about GAPSFAS j^pvernance. I men- 
tioned earlier that five associations are involved in GAPSFAS (GREB. LSAC. 
GpAC. AAMC and .CSS). Each of these associations appoints three metn- 
be y , tn rprv ^ f^ rmlie Graduate and Prqt^siGflnal Financial- Aid Council. Thus; ■ 
the^Couneil \rtsists of fifteen, repreientati^^V .Incidentally, the GREB 
repi^s^ailiUjve^Jfci the Council ate MayiBfbdbftck. University of Minnesota. 
Rfchard 'Kraus. IILirvard Univ^fsity,. and 'Herb Weising^r. SUNV ^it Stony 
Br(K)k. '.^ \ • ' ^ • - 

^ Next I would lile to comment briefly onrthe.wdy 'tiie service operates. 
.V Candidates ob^|iin GAPSFA^I applicationV from their undergraduate 
financial aid ofticer.if from tl^e/graduate and prof(^ssi9nal schools they wilsh 
to attend. Forms arejiko avitobiti at th^^ inkial fall-administralion of the Ad- 
missions Test for Graduate Study, in Business (ATGSR); the Graduate 
Record Examinations (CliE^^lldihe Law Sehool Adtriisstbir^Test (LSAT). ' 

; Candidates may designate any number ttf institutions t^lirecei reports. 
The applicant completes Pan t,pf the form; the spouse or spbiise-to^be com^ _ 
pletes Part H. Part III i^^optional and is completed by the appliea-ntV; parents ' 
,onLjf if one (or more) of the schools to which the candidate is applying 
rejilSires it^ •• . ^ *, 

The G A PSF/^kS application i.s printed on two sides ofa single 1 1" X 17" 
sheet and is modiifhr in format. Financial ahd,!l>iogr^phi'eal JnTormation is 
collected in all three parts of the applicatiOa"or4j||M expenses.. 
:ajisets, and fiabilities. employment, and tax depenc^l^iaiitlc^ition, the ap- 
' plicapt -atid spouse are asked to provide CducatiSnal and financial aid 
:"b^cJcgroui\d information and the parents are asked trt silpply the aniount 
tnevtcclti be expected to contribute to the applicant and supplerrKyitary finan- 
cial inforpjation if they own IWttsiness or farm. 

Sonie graduate and professional school deans feel thati^he parents' 
fmancial . strength should be considered in analyzing .the ^^^cju^^te and 
professional candidate's needs; others feel that^uch information should not 
be considered'. , 

GAPSFAS has been designed to meet the needs o^%>th groups. Each 
school may elect to require parental analysis for all its 4^91-dpplicants or for 
^only those who are dependent (by federal financial aid program criteria) on 
ttieir parents, or it may elect not to receive parental analysis for any of its aicf 
applicants. . . " 

Thus., each institution that receives GAPSFAS reports may exercise 
policy, control with respect to the requirement (and* receipt) of parentiii: 
analysis. 

If the parents' section has been requested by a designated institutiofr:' 
but the applicant fails to have his or her parents con>plete and return it. the 
institution is sent a transcript copy and analysis of tfle applicant and spouse 
data. immediately. GAPSFAS notifies the applicant that' the parents' section 
is required and provides 'a copy for tompletmn. Atler th^^ service receives and 
processes the section, it sends revised analysts reportsand transcript copies of" 
the Parents* Questionnaire to.the institution. ' 

WithinJ2.to 15 days after receipt of app|fc|jons, GAPSFAS .sends to 
designated schools of each financial aid applici^prtranscript copy of the ap- 
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jiliLation and a coniputer-priKluccd report siinimari/.inu; and analv/in^ the 
financial information. The ixipies arc collated with therepor'ts. 

Schools that choose not to receive parents' information will receive a 
Summary of Applicantvs Resources Report in which only the apjilicant's and 
spo^ise's iitftirniation \wirbe analyzed. Schools that wish to receive parents' 
data will be sent the Summary of Applicant's Resources Report and the 
Report of Estimated Parents' Cont'rirnition. , 

Last year some 57,(X)() studenfs submitted GAPSF.AS applicatitms and 
• iipproximalely 250 graduate and professionitl schools activelv juirticipatcd in 
•:the sctviee. Of the 250 schools that parti4'ii)ated in GAPSFAS, there were 109 
t^raduate schools. 66 law: schools. 37 medical schools, 8 theological s^htiols 
and 8 dental schools. Interestinijly'cnout^ihYlof the IQ^ participating ^raduatv. 
■seh(H)ls, UK) required i)arcntal inform;itiori fronrsome or all of their can- 
didates. Apparently there are many graduate -schools that, in '{he- wake 
dcclinin?» sgiijiort for graduate anil professioual students. arO'allitcatifig stniie, 
types nf tinawcial aid in part' on the basi? of parerus' ability to' contribute' 
toward the costs of j)i)st-baccalaurcate education. ' > . , 

Natiorhal and Regional Projgrams for M^ority Students * : 

' * _ ^ ' Samuel IVl. Nubrit 

It is a j^lcasure for me to have the opportunity to speak for fhc 'S(nith(;rn 
FelKnvs'liips consortium , /Ihc Southern Fclknvships Fund is an ojuTating 
agency of the Council of Southern Universities. It was organized in thctifties. 
by those nirve southern ujfiivcrsitiies that at that time had earned a level of 
distinctioTl in Ph.D. prcigrams. Theyrreally came together io counsel with 
each.other and to;iissist each other in further development a4i.d growth, In 
ItH^king a^xout the regioh they, discovered that the southern region was 
somewhat^ behind other regio-ns of the country in percenfages of faculty, with 
-Ph.D. degrees. So they launched, with the aid of the tiencral Fuliicltion 
Board, a foundation to compensate for.this deficit in degrees. „ * 

^wm 1954 until about I%4 they provided fellowship programs to aid 
and assist ycuing persons from the regioin primarily to go to universities of 
their choice in order to complete their degree prograrjis. The hope was that 
they would return to the regitni and take jDt)sitions in these institutions. In 
1%4, the General Ecklcation Btiard's tunds were exhaustt:d. Aftc^r a tw(vyear 
hiatus the Onincil called together ten black ' colleges and ouf of their 
tliscussiopi^^t^ was agrcHid that inasmuch tis the blai:k colleges of the region 
were still detleient in the number of faculty persons with terminal, degree., 
they would scH^k.foundatioa funds fron; other sources arid attempt to make.it 
possible for them toeOmeon level also. As a result, the Dartforth Foundation 
made a graht orst^me SS^millitm to the Council for this joint endoavoc/ Since 
that time grants have been made to faculty'persons, white and black, who. 
>vere interested in ttaching careers in the black institutions. 

Twt) years later, the Diuguid sistyrs passed away and left a legacy.' to the 
C'(HinciI for the purpose of providing opportunities for mature women who 
had an interruption in obt/iining their career goals, and. for women who 
might have already completed terminal professing a] de^'tce« and who stop* 
ped to raisu a family or gave up. their prae^iees .enjiretv.irftl then suddenly 
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fouiid because of new emergencies the necessity to return their 
professional competence levels. For that reason, grants were made for in- 
dividuals to be retreaded or to have individuals move on to terminal decrees 
or accomplish some creative endeavor because of their talent . So the Diiiguid 
rogram is (.Operated' by the fund in order to make it possible for women to 
ave one year of whatever kind of activity they assdmed*is necessary to bring 
them to a maximum level of achievement. ' . 

The next program that -we have is the Whitney Young FoiindatiiMi 
program which js designed to provide fellowships or internships for people 
who»are social acjtivists, that is. individuals who arc* change agents in stxiety^ 
.These p/^.grarris make- it possible for persons who ha\'e been involved it) 
^ something like t-he N AACP. the Urban'League. or in social work, poverty law-, 
model cities or educational administration to take a year in an internship, if 
that is the k^ind of special trraininj^; that they feel is required. The program 
m a k es it possible f^5 r an in diyid u iii.,s tV i vi n g t o d o t h i s t o t a k e a f o r m a 1 yea r o f 
education to achieve the level of tf;ii,TiiHg. and competence necessary for a new 
carc^v. These g/ants average abotit ,$10,000 anfl are desigrred for those ift-. 
diviq|a^s who might be atTirmative..action officers. This year ^c gave a grant 
to aii-yfdividual who wished-to look at the District of Columbia as a jour- 
fialistrt: student in order to study eaual access to the news media. So. there 
4ire.a wide variety;of activities possible under the banner of tfiis type of grant. ^ 
'\ The largest program that we have is the National Fellowship Program * 
■ for Blhck.Am^'r*^*^nS'*Thls program makes possible graduate fellowships for 
25() stuclents each year. Funds are ,set a,side for the 250 students to have at 
least, fouf "years of graduate study. If a gotxlcase is macle'a fifth year of study 
is possible:,r^Thibse individuals may apply in any of the traditional graduate 
fields leading t'o'the Ph,D, with the* exception that in most fields where th^-"' 
tl r s t po s t b ace a4 a u re a {£• , e gree is u s u a (ly, t h e deg'r e e for' jo b entry we re q u i re 
that th(^first po.stbacealatireate degree be attained b/fc^^^^ p'ersoli se<ks a 
grant from us. Our goat here i.^ prin\arily U) see thaUhe person mhvji^s on to 
the Ph.D. andjn turn will provide/a much , larger pool for ultimate teaching in 
various types of educational-institutions, . ' - 

In addition to the one for Black Americans the Ford . Foundatiop 
operates two iriinority programs, one for Indians and another for Latin" 
Americans. These programs are exact paraHels of the program for Black . 
AniericJfis except that Ford admfnisters these two programs directly. 

There is one other program available under the WtHKlrow Wilson F«un- 
dation wl^ich is the Martin Luther King program,'This program is designed 
to make pt-fssible entrance at any level at which the minority person left off 
because he had become a veteran of the Vietnam contlict. Upon return, 
grants are available to admit his entry, or her entry, as the cast might be, into 
an academic institution to continue his educational endeav;tVhs, fhese grants 
can l)e used in conjunction with grants from (Uir program. t(igethcr with 
other GI benefits thus allowing these persons to move on to levels that ilicy' 
seek. 

As yon recall, the Hr3F^A |)rogram wa.*i phased out last July^ Th\^ • 
program was originally designed tt) make possible the furtt>ef ediic;itiuji and 
retraining of those professional people who were pushed out of southern in- 
stitutions largefytis a result of integratioft^of institutions, A-s wtudd occiu' in 
so many cases ttFthis sort, these individi^als were supptirted by the gtwern- 
ment at rather high stipends, alnmst a salary level, through two ar^^l a half to 
three years of graduate study. However the prt)grani ifcaiiiatcd at the time 
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thev should be completing t^heir dissertations. Thus, we founA^oressure put 
upon us at. the last minute tb salvage so*me of these people and make it 
possible for them to complete their terminal degrees and move back into 
some other level of higher education. 

, In penerJl, then, these are the programs available through private 
sources tor minority persons in the countr> with the exception that occa^oq- 
allv IBM grants. are made to specific' institutions for faculty development. 
Also. thJre are still a few grants uncfer Title III7 which can be made available 
to black institutions hav'ing consortia arrangements with other hlapk in- 
stitutions and major Rh.D.-granting institutions, or in collaboration among 
black institiitiotis. • 

These are the prografns now 'available to offset what PrgSldvn.t Fleming 
indicated yestepday morning — that the. present fed erur programs would 
probably make it more ditfieurt for low-income persons to move into 
"graduate.edu^ation. ^ . ' 



Firiancial Support for Graduate Students 



A Hiss L^Roaden 



l am pleased to. pii-rticipate. as a pancr member discus^>ing matters at- 
tendant to financial support for graduate students. My rola- is to discuss the 
effortk of a major state university to muster resoip^ces in 'support of graduate 
sji^dents. Since this session was billed as a workshop, liiave brought along 
fofr^istribution several "working papers", to which i Thall make periodic 
r^erenees.' Hopefuljy, they will be usefuMn my attempts to coovey to you a 
profile of studetit support in one major public university. ^ 

Two yeai<.of historical data — 1970. and 1972-— ^ire reported for pur- 
, poses of comparison and some indication of trends. There are two major 
categories iof support ' — graduate student employment through graduate 
associateships. andJ;;ellowships and traineeships. Oifb cate|;ory requires ser- 
vice from graduate studentsg the other does not. For the major state univer- 
sity fficluded in this report, the graduate student enrollment was 7,784 in 
1970 and 7.840 in 1972. In 1970/3.635 students rieeeived some level of finan- 
cial support (47-percent), and in 1972, 3,^k93 students received suppojft (47 
percent). 

-A^lthough the proportion of students supported v^a.s the same for each of 
the txio ytars, the dollar support increased by S3 million, from $17.5 million 
t(y\ $20.6 million. Most of the increase represents adjustments in. graduate 
itssociate stipends and in tuition i^nd fees. Plea.se note tlvit while overall in- 
crea^c^were taking plaee,;Lhere was a drop of 50 percent (from 402 to ^02) in 
the number of fellows and trainees supported by non-university resources. 
The^dollars from external resources for the support of feUows and trainees 
drJ5pe/5} similarly from a million dollars to one-half millro'h "dollars. The vast 
p^P^rtion of students receiving financial support are on graduate 
associattships. Thus, a major part of my discussion will be directed to that 
means of support. But first I shall review in a more detailed manner the 
fellowships and traineeships. ' . 

There were 340 university-financed fellows (at a cost of $832,000) in 
1970; ^TiM 457 t el lows (at a cost of $966,000) in r972.' The non-university 

''Vf2 ' -i 



tundtid tello\v5.and trainees are supported by all sources which the tacultv and 
administration can identity (38 different external sources of support'were 
identitied in 1972). The drop pf 50 percent in the number of externally fun- 
ded tellows^and trainees and in dollar support is dramatic; and the duress 
will be ev;en more dramatic this year. The drop in federal support is severe 
and paintul. . ^ t r 

That is not all. Training grants ape not included withnhe fellowships and 
traineeshms: they do not fall neatly into the catet^ories I have reviewed with 
you In 1972, at the university reported here, there were 56 training grants 
with a value of $4 million which supported 515 students. These are gfaduate 
professional and postdoctoral -students. You are.aware of what is happening 
to training grants; they are on a phase-out. Not only does^he loss of training 
^^ants severely affect a universitys budget for student support, but^he data 
show that 51 premium faculty members will lose all or a portion of their sup- 
port.- V , * 

' One other source of support is the GA. Bill.' In 1970, 655 graduate 

iQ7-)^"^^.''''''^'"PP''^^'^ ^^^'^^^ ^^'^'^^ university reported hl^e; and in 
19/^. ^Uj students received, support from .that source — another external 

source o,t graduate students' support which is on the decline: 

Now, I . shall discuss more extensively the graduate associateships. the 
primaiy source of support in a'majoisluniversity. I.have distributed to you 
detaUed reports for a major university for the years 1970 and 1972/The 
detailed data are more instructive than sumniarv'-data wittch are useful but 
whic?jh sometimes camouflage important details. , / 

There are three categories of graduate associateships — administrative 
reaching and research: titltS are used "in relation to the'nature of the assign- 
m^t. - . ^ ' ^ 

(HQz ^ uKcl^^^ graduate research associateships increased by 10 

on-n graduate administrative associateships increased by 16 (186 to 

graduate teaching associateships increased by 115 (I;812 to 1 927) 
The differences are not sufficiently significant to show trends; however, the 
largest number of associates are in the humanities, mathematics and 
physical sciences, social and- behavioral sciences, and education. These-are 
colleges, with large undergraduate enrollments. Declines in^ undergraduate 
enrollment in these colleges will decrease the institution's capacity to support 
graduate. students on graduate teaching associateships. That problem 
however, is only one of a sories foj: the future. " 

Graduate students are.aware increasingly that thev are their own com- 
petition tor regular faculty positions; and. during times of enrollment 
stability or decline,^ regular faculty members ai'e becoming aw(»re that 
gradimte. students are-lilling positions that could impede tlieir own ad- 
vancement and tenure. * 

Major universities absolutely must initiate and refine policies for ' 
graduate associates. I have distributed the efforts of one major university at 
policy makmg. I^ not suggest that these are exemplary; thev are just exam- 
ples. You will note policies which pertain to the following topics: 

1. ensuring that a.ssociates are tlrst 'and foremost graduate students — • 
that they are enroJled; 

2. ensuring valid and valuableapprenticeship experiences- 

3. ensuring equitable stipends; " * 

4. ensuring compliance with affirmative action policies: - - 

* ' •. * 
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■ '. ' 

5. providing clarity on. work loads, time commitments, and tenure of ap-. 
pointments; 

6. clarifying expectations for reappointments 
■ 7. providing for evaluation of performance; 

8. identifying perquisites attendant to conducive working conditions of 
associateshi'ps; ' ' ' 

9. codifying grievance procedures. r' 

^ One final comment regarding stipends. Graduate associates should be 
paid what others with similar training. experienceTN^d talents would be paid ' 
for carrying out similar responsibilities. 

You will. note in the handout. that the referent for graduate associate 
stipends is instructor salaries. Thus, stipends vary in'^accordance with 
academic market conditions from discipline to discipline. Admittedly, asj^n- 
dard stipend scale-^would be^^asier to administ<jr; however, it is patcintly 
unreasonable to pay the same stipend to persons wJio already hold the M.D.. 
IJ.V.M.. or M.B.A degrees, for exanrplp, and who have y(Kirs>jf clinical or 
executive experience as that which.is paid to graduate students in a discipline 
suctias history who have afresh B.A. degree.- 

. As you can see. student fiiippgrt In major^universities is big business, ther- 
shifts in national priorities already have brought serious trouble, and mor(^ 
trouble is in the offing as we work at governing and administering both ex- 
terna] and internal resources^o support grotlUate students. 

^ . FOOTNOTES 

' rhc^vtirkinij pa[K'rs" arc; (1) "Overall Summary of Orjiiualo Suidcjil Support.", (2), 
"SiinuiKiry of Fellowship and Trainee Siif>p(yrt." (.1) "Trainint; Grants. I9"'2'^'3." (4)'iSummary ;. 
of (jraduate Associate Support. 1970." (5) "Summan»- of Graduoto Associate Support. 1*^*^2." 

(6) "'Guidelines Relafod.to Gradiyite' .^fssoctates' at The Ohio, State Univfrsjty ." and 

(7) "Graduate Teaching As^^ciate Stipend,s in Uclation to Bcuirinin.u Inst^ucior Salaries. 1972- 

". ■■ ' , V- ■ 

* The numbefs do not represent tull-tinic cquiv;irfirHR. StMiie held appointments Tor only one 
or two quarters during the year. • ■■ - 

'.At the l')-7.Tmeetinij ot the Associatiunid (iraduate Schools. .Allan ("artter called attention 
to the" prDmincncc ol this form ot support . 
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^'-^ i . r ^ ' Jacob E.Cobb 

■ ]. - .' -^1 ■ f 

One of the very pleasant opportunities which a person-has, standing 
wberesL^ on th|s pa'irticulaiioccasion, is the presentation of the Gustave 0* 
Arit Award in the^ Hiimanities/This is the second Visar the awar^ is bei«g 
presented in honor of the first president of the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United Stajes, Dr. Gustave O. Arlt. ' , , ^ 

The committee for the selection of the individual to whom this award is 
being\Tnade1s djaired by Dr. .Hubert Weisinger. of SUNY at Stony^roolc, . 
and . jemng wit|> hifli; Dr. Peter Gay of Yale University; Dr. Hans J. 
Hillerbrand of the City University of New York; and Dr. Lewis W. Spitz of 
Stanford University. ' » 

The award is presented this year to Dr. H.C. Erik Midelfort. who is an 
Associate Professor of History at the University of Virginia. Dr. Midelfort 
wa?:born in Eau Gaire, Wisconsin. Prior to his ass'ociatioor with the Univer- 
sity of Vir^nia, he ra^ght at Stanford and Yale. He holds three degrees from 
*Yale. He i^^^ niemba^ot»Phi Beta Kappa, has been an honorary, Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow, a Fello w of thfl Fo undation for Reformation Research, and 
has held a fellowship to Germany from the American Academic Exchange 
Service. He has sev^ral published articles and translations to his credit, in ai3- 
dition to his book wKich is the basis of the Gustave O. Aflt Ajyard, Witch 
Hunting in Southweste^i Germany. 1562-1684. TKl^SociUl and Intellectual 
Foundations^ ^' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His major research interests incluae the history of insanity in early, 
modern Europe. and the history of free peasants in early modern Europe. His 
book has received excellent ve^'itv/^ in, for example, !the*r/wt?5 Literary Sup- 
plement of Septem(?er 7, 1973. Let me quote two sentences: "Erik Midelfort 
has written a balanced an<^,perceptiye book which should heJjD to put the 
history and indeed the phertdmenon of witchcraft in a clearer f>ersf>ective. It 
is ^mong the most notable of recent books on the subject." Church and State, 
Winter, 1973, states that: "H.C. Erik Midelfort has produced a superior 
piece of social history in his thoroughly researc]ied and well written volume." 

Dr. Midelfort, it is my very great pleasure to award to you the Gustave 
O. Arlt Award in the Humanities for 1973: ' 
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- • ^ • H. C. Erik Midelfort 

>^ * I would fike to bclicvt^ that the award means one thing \Thich is 
sometimes ^doubted, namely, that the dissertation in AmeHean graduate 
schools is stUl an exhemely valu«blb discipline and a very important part ot* 
graduate ed-iication. It seems tci^e that I have jjrcard in many academic 
place's, attacks on tKe dissert:Uion its being outmoded or overly academic. 
Apparently, academies are eititjiarrassed about being academic. V 
It strike's me that my own dissertation which is essentially this book is at) 
^least one small piece -of eviaence that dtesertatidns can still be a pleasure, 
especialiy IF the candidate does not gain thejrnpression from his work that he 
ha^ fujly understood' his subjtjct. Whatever our graduate programs can do to 
foster not only a pervasive type of skepticism but at least self-doubt will be ail 
to the good.,* - . ' . ' ^ 

/.I mentioned that dissertations can be fun. In this case, I chose a subject 
that caught my interest as an undergraduate. \ wrote a paper in my jupioc 
year at Yale that simply^escaped my understanding. Finally. I decided that a 
dissertation should be something'that one is interested in. Ev^n though there 
were nonresident witches at Yale, as far as I knew«.I waj$ wt^l advised to pOr- 
• sue a subject that caught and retained friy-inherest from undergraduate ye«rs. 
As a result, with no extraordinary -expert direction but^pleflty of good advice. 
I xTent into a dissertation which turned out 'to be a great deal of pleasure. 
Whatever ^e jin do to preserve the two things which I haVe melitioncd. tlie 
pleasure in dissertations as well as the discipline. \Vill be good for American 
graduate education. 

Finally. I am very, grateful to be given thfs award by the C^ouncil of 
Graduate Schools. a . — n 

' ' . ■ ^ '■ . ^ 

Gustave P>y\rlt 

Nv ' , 

Dv. Mideltort. it is a great pleas y re and honor tor me to congratulkito* 
you. It is an additional pleasure for me to t/tll this audience something.vy'mch' 
they do not know. Dr, Midelfort*s subjep*^f research is exactly the samtrtha't ' 
I had tn my tlrst year out of grad<iate-schooJ^ As a mutter of fact, tke. first 
major book which, I published in 1934 deals in part with.precis^y whql hethA^ y 
written aboyt except that his w'ork is in greater detail" andmuch betten. , ' ^ 

I have just a few words to say^ to the Council. It is for m€ a'*ort ot' a 
culhiination of rny'career in graduate education that the Council in PFT^ 
•generosity saw fit to establish this award in my nafne. I hope it continues for 
many^'eani. The Council has permitted me to^choose yeafliy year the exact 
fiera of the humanities. Last year, I chose the field of English. This year. I 
(^hole History. Next year. I would like to choose the field of Linguistics. Some' 
pcoAltTSo not believe tha't this is a humanity l^dt'rather an exact science. 
HoNwever. I am still old fashioned e/iough to regard, Linguistics as something 
whi/h^is a humane discipline and even thougTi \t has been -corrupted 
nWhematical methods and things of that sort, to me it is still a humane 
discipline, ' ' -"^v. , 

Jacob E. Cobb 



As you*know. it has becom{ traditional at this particular session to have^ 
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n outstanding pcrsorraddress.us from some field of endeavor in the United 
States. - • - . • 

Today,unJceeping with the tradition, I have the verV great pleasure of 
prespiting to you Dr. Stephen K. "Bailey; who ns Vrce-Presiaent n^f the 
American Couneilji^Educ-aiion. He was formerly Chairman 6f the Policy In- 
stitute of the Syracuse University . Research Corporation and Miixwell 
Professor of Political Sciencp in the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse Univ^^rsity. From 1961 to 1969, he served as Dean 
of 'the Ma.xw^U School . He also, at the' same time, served uisV^'^essor of 
ideational administratioa iij tl^ School of Education'at Syxacuse Univer- 
sity. ^ » . . . 

.riej-eceived hts bachelor of arts degree in economics at Hiram^College in 
1937.' He w as a Rhodes Scholar and received, both the bachelor's* and 
master's degrees from Oxford University. He' also holds a mastcr^s and'doc- 
toral degree f-om Harvard University. Before joining the Maxwell SchTm^ljn 
1,959 as a professor of politi^l science. Dr. Bailey served on-the faculties of ' 
. Hiram College, Wesleyan University, and Princeton University. Al Prmceton, 
Jie was a \yilliam-(:hurcj|] Osborne Professor of Public Affairs and director of 
graduate programs in "the Woodrow Wilson School ; of Public and.. Inv " 
ternationa! Affairs.. He ha,s also been a Fulbright Lt^tturer in AniJriean 
Government at ; Oxford ' Universitj^ In addrtioji .to his academic. . and 
professional activities. Dr. Bai]iiijp.,has bi?cTTand is an' active j)artieipant in 
public affairs. Twill simply nOTgo into detai:l with allot his accomplishments 
in this area except to say thaKhe was: at one time the elected mavor of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. \ , • " ' i 

He is the author ot'many h{k)ks and articles politics, government, and , 
education, including the winrtier of the Woodrow •'VJ^lson -^Prize of .the 
American PoliticaL.Science As^tiation in 1950 for his book -Con ji^n^ss Makes 
A Law. - f y ' . ' ' \ ^ 

It is my vcrv great hono/to present to vou. D1^. Stt^phen Kemp gailey. . 



RefJ^etions of a Graduate Dean ' 

■ ■ ' • ' - ■ . • 

: ^ . Stephen ' K. 3^i]cJ 

- That so many of you were actuall^able to get here mbst be. a source of . 
gratification.to Boyd Pager^f: because of the energy crisis", youffannot get 
homv, I can only assure you thtit Wijliamsburg is aJelighttuY'place to .spbod^ 
the winter, and that the William and fttary Library is a delight! 

I bring you greetings from Roger Heyns and from the Americyi Council; 
on Education generally. The plight of the graduate s^oc^^of this/mk^Qp is a * 
m-ptter of deep and cbntinuing concern to ACE. Much of oli tim)e ITSTbeen ■ 
spent atid \vill.c9ntinrue to be spent on matters in which you%:e directly in- 
volved and concerned. We need your help in defining. Iwnv' wScan be of in- - 
creasing assistance to you. I think ACE's major functi^ipj^irijt^fjg.tt assure 
that the vajious parts of postsecondary education do not h^^kff from each ; * 
other in a mindless cenffifuge. We hdve got to t^cogniy.e the unifying4hreads^ * 
ofpurpose that. hold alUdlication together: K-12, proprtetary schoSfs,xoTti- ^ 
munity colljeges, four-year colleges; graduate schools, extension divisions.'" 



untv^sitios. If we tbllpw th^^»alh()t^olitieal si'paration. if wc.lct'ourselves or ' 
others drive us into'' vvarnijff^g (^factions/ a weary , puhjic and- prepaHipied\ 
legisl5lurcs\<ill say "to hell with yeu." ; . J ^ - " 

If-one.of my roles in ACE is to love alF parts of postseconcJary cdiieation \ 
.equalN. 1 must confess thrat .1 feel particulaHy. close to those in this room.. I 
hope that Jth'ers will yncjerstand. ' 
. ^ Froi^ lSf>4 to"l%9» with only'a cquple of years hiatus, I \vas-res^or|sible « 
for graduate programs ^r schools — first at Princeton and then at SvTacii>ie.^ 
Tttose fifteen years'of my adult life wpre*. from the vai^age poinf of hi'ndsi^t. 
a hiitK normal admixture of pleasure and pain. I learned a good-deal alioul 
■ my'own weaknesses and strengths. I l^Mrripd something-, lihink. abjxit the in- 
kier logic gf^ajotii.niversities. I suFfereti sOme loss^t*' faitlj/in tbe consistency " 
of the ratioHality of persons devoted presumably to national pursuits — in- 
cludin^a J^ss oV faith in my owr\ capacity to stick to rational principles in 
non-i^l^Aml 'situations. But I alsp dame, at long last, to a bedrock ap-. 
preciatioFT for the contributions made by graduate e^Jucators. evCn by strider^t 
- and contentiotis types: to the quality of intellectu^ discourse in oifr society., 
^ and for the importance cjf advar\ced intellectual pursuits to human growth 
and civility generally. , ■ ^ ■ . 

These were not easy. lossorwT^r riie^to learn. I jjhave alw'ays found the 
psvchic violence of much facult>MnteractiQn alternately teefious and pa infill! 
The endless committee meetings of academia./ia which the trivia of thqAgen- . 
da and the length of meetings are positively correlated at about .9. 'were 
always for mtf a terrible hair shirt. I long ago concluded that sensible people 
indulged in. such attenuated nit-picking sessions only becawsethe perceived 

/alternative of grading papers or doirrg one's own research were pursuit5?''e\:en 
more, disquieting to the psyche. And I must, confess that the baroque 
elaborateness of some academic' politics has never ^ased to astAutid^ne. 'I 
^ once asked an esteemed colleague at Princeton why the' intprnecme vCarfare 
was so 'grotesque in its intensity. He replied with enigmatic, Wildctn wisdom, " 

V'Because'the stakes are so inconsequential." . 

It-is difficult to determine-how mar>j^f the disutilities of academic ad- 
ministrationf of the kind Just noted'a^e in'^act uhiversals — part of the hun\an 
condition, part of all human ^ijiteractioi] in large scale ^ganizatipns. to say 
nothing of small towns. I have worked in other contexts '--4-notabl-y in poliiics' • 
^and ^n large; governmental bureaucracies*. I have Mo workecl in ot ler , 
4icademic settings at other levels. It may 'Simply have b*den the distance.fr nl^' 
my culturally programmed expectations, or the luck of the 0rav^'. buf I thmk . 
th'at I found a quantitative difference Vki the decibels jf dissonance in 
graduate schools, vis a vis those liiave expcdenced in other settings. If my ex- 
perieljce can in fact be generalized. I like tobeliq^e that my PrincetonJ^nend 
was wrong.Lthat the graduate cacophony is sirbstantial at least in part . 
• "because tht^ pursuit of truth is of necessity a noisy and discomforting dialec- 
tic: the mother's ery and the baby's squall present in the perpetual births of 
the mind. , * ^ * . 

I start on this partiiflly lugubrious note, not to dwdl on the unpleasant. ' 
ut to suggest that those of you who are constantly quieting tempers and 
resolving conflicts rnay be the true midwives of the future, find must expect ' 
(even at times w<)come) the anghish of labor pains and delivery. Forthose of 
^>Vou who 'indulge the wish that enduring peace and harmony is\st around 
tire corner in yo.ur particular gradudte enterprise. I woulji remind. you of the 




!^obyrint> dct'inition of middle a^e the ti/ne in }^*)iir lifJwhcn you arVsifrc 
^ Viui will fJel better jn a eouple ot \yeeks. - * ."^ ' / ' \ • 

IV niise and pain were, all that .is involved-in a^iministering graatKjte 
seliooFs. PshouldAiot have spent fifteen years of my ^te in the trade, and most 
, of you would nii be here today. The satistactioas are substantial. fCIaking 
* thfhgs happen in graduate sehools is a worthy activity. For if the new 
knowledge is provocative, the teaching dedicated, tl^e students qualified, and 
the public service creative/ ripples arei sent to the ends ot ^44ie earth an'd 
I beyond: Ultimately, no.greater leverage Aoinf exists in our complex siKielv. 
V Furthermore, tanning a graduate ^cW^pr program is a marvelous win- 
^ dovk to the world. Not only is one const antlyNntbiriicd by the light of the in- 
tellv^tiial Stardust daily tossed around by bje's peers, one is exposed'to a 
microcosin of modern and incFcasingji' unive sal adminrstrativo truths which 
I \\V>uld submit have meaning far beyc^rfd cmr proximate settings. 

Graduate deans have moveU ovei" -several decades. I belioV?. from sittii\g 
on the apex of an administriitive pvTamid. to acting as'petitioners in the tran- 
sc^pt of an iron cross*, to behaVin^ like nimbld^^piders in an enormous web of 
tensions. If you find the.se gra'pftic analogues silly or recondite^ I apologize. 1 
'have drawji'lhem for presetitation in the hopes that an explanatory legend 
. mij^ht clarify what I ha\1: in mind. 

'*Time waji. I think, when graduate deans — at least many of them — saw 
"themsclycs as virtually autonomous ruler's over academic fiefdomsX4 Dean 
Wesg. at Princetoi^. ^ Dtan Mosher at Syracuse, often played Duke of 
Burgundy ip .L6uis^-Xl-likc Prc^sidents and Chancellors. Their general 
messugij to-supcTbrs* was_[^ your* cWon-pickin hands out of my 
/territory.' J hl^ art of t,his imtvessive patriarchy *was essentially the art of 
. divitie ^igtft." D^ans rulcdl^J^cy administered the p>Tamid under Ihem*: 
assistant deans, department, chairmen, facility, graduate 'students. 
\- secretaries, and custodial staff. Hirings. promjotions. the award of sdiolar" 
'ships -and felfowshipsr 'ad miss ions, expulsions, salary increases, special li- 
brary bwdgets\ravel allowances,— all these were dftier acc^ppttjfll discretions 
of the dean. tiTwere coatrolled by^those who in turn'Yere controlled by the 
• dean. I would remind .you that Dean*01iver Wendelj/Holmes. Senior, "the 
Autoerat at tfie Brookfast Tablic." was ^si>tiie autocrat of the^Harvifrd Medi- 
cal School. ' ■ / • V- - ' ^ 




Graduate scfiools as instit utktiis were the long shadows of the men on- 
top the |\vraniid of organization. We sonietin^es forget how the corporate 
ethos of an earlier daV tended to dominate academic org.ani/.aiions as'welL 
This pattern of authority lasted well into' the I950's in ,someMns^itutions. 
although signs of transforraation were apparent in the 1930's and t940's. The 
'hierarchical p'atterh tended to be replaced by an iron-cross of-adrfiinrstration 
with the dean as the person in the middle. This w as traumatic .for inaHy 
graduate deans who felt they were born to rule.only to^iearn that thevwere 
luckv eyen to intluence. / ' > ' 




As the pressures in higher education to grow in^isize. diversity, and ser- 
vice began to multiply in the Uitc 195Q.*s and during th\ as categorical 
/ederal and foundation funding began. Kc turn ort the'entrep^lfcnein* juices of 
'graduate deans; they^suddenly-^saw themselves operating in-?i world of com- 
plex vertic!il and Jiorizontal pr^ssur^s and demands. Expectations increiised. 
from the inverted pyramid aboxe. that graduate deans would seek ou^ 
categorictil financial resources from outside the ii||fitution" and. would be 
more sensitive to the growing ponderousness pf me system's over them: 
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provosts, chancellors, presidents of ^dt*: systems, boards of trustees. 
I^^tjislators and governors, atid ultimately. "taxpayers. VVhile this was going. on. 

^suident militancy and neuroticism over the war, ^'sellers' nlarke^tbr taeultv,' 
afid oil many (Campuses the unionization of custodial personnel, meant thiit 
the deans' subordinate pjramid became a sjcries of sluice wavs or channels 

^ directly into his o^lce rather thaji a series ^of banies to protect'his time. Pnr- 
therniore. increasmg amonitts^f the deSns' time were taken up in relation- 
ships with, government 'agencies, foundation philanthropoids. and kev 
brokers. in professional associationls.afid clientele professional markets. What . 
few hours, the dean had left Aver^spent laterally on his own campuywith the 
deans of other schools, with AA/UP..a civil rights groups on anSl'off, 

'the pampub. And an increasina/amoimt of Ume was. spent r^n endless ai¥i of- 
ten acrid ntigetia.tions. )^ . ' s .. ^ 

Compljex as this world of the '6Q.'s becamq. it was in retrospect a world of, 
heady de^eWment and optimism; for the enterprising^ dean, a periocl of 
exhilaration^ind creative ^problem-solving. The virtuosos found themselves 
exerting intlueVe in all tour directions. \*nlarging the center nucleus as ^ 
place .of enerxgy that rt^iiated outward — pemiea^ing the various arms of -the 
iron-cross. > " ^ 

Then, somewhere around .1969, ihe iron eros^ became an inadequate 
model. For the spaces between the arms began to be" cluttered, and the 
graduate dean's administrative world became not an iron i:ross. but a 
massive \Veb — a web of tensions. The detmition of success became, as 
Harlan Cleveland has written, "not to get caught in the web of tensions vou 
observe." " ■ • . ' 



In addition to the segments that. had composed the iron cross came such 
new developments as [J | PP&and MOB directives from State sv!^tems or fronr 
/newjMaff in the Chanceilor's hffiee : . (2] bwrftiucratic directives from 
/ Washington' on atTirmative (action, facu^y unionization, and accoantabilitv 



systems ; [3] lawsu^s'^^^ of aggrieved minorities or ' 

majorities^4] signlls that the energy crises might discombobulate the entire 
education^ sy^tfenf. jVnd there seemed^to be less room fpr, initiative in" 
kQ,eping the fofces of the older iroiycross system at j^'ay: legs money, more 
^i9"jj^ony, and more complex. governing arrangements. It was enough to take 
tje fun out of it all. Rather than arfentrepreneurial titan, or four-way broker,'* 
tie graduate dean is in danger of becoming the victim of this new and for- 
^nlidabie \yeb of tensions. A few ntay become prodigiously skillful and in- 
•tiVpid spiders like Charlotte in E.B' White's. lovely book, scurrying freely' 
awi()/s the thnjads of the web somehow finding tin^ to save%ie threatened 
*\Wilburs" ofthe world. But foi^many of vou the exliaustion wil] excped the 
eVhilaration; tfie>«ry complexity of the web will make' it increasingly difficult ' 
for you to find time to thinKJiigh thoughts, to dream g^eat dreams/and' tov 
exude that rcrf^iring optimism (hat is so necessary, but that \s sc/ often a 
product of not feeling harassed 10'the point of distraction. ' . 

^ 1 wish I had snme words.pf wisdoni gr comfort to ease thcf burdens vOu 
carry. I" doubt that matt(;[s will ge^t much, easier in the years jmmediatcJvy 
ahead, Some pf us aje tryfngvto.reVer^e the ebb-tide of Federal support for 
graduate education, frwe are succef^sful, it may help a. bit. We u-ill also'try to, 
monitor and discourage the more egregious effortij of misguided. officialfW* 
politicians who believe that- externally imposeds^oountability system^ aiid : 



bureaucratic jYegulations are all that, is-need.ed 
'\shape up." |jBut "I would hfezard.the guess thai yo 
nsions you live with day by day w ' 
^to find inner-satfsfacfion in ca: 



the web of ti 
own'capaci 
.voUrsi*^ 





make higher education 
esiliency in;dealing with 
d irKreasingly on your 
the, privileges that are 



to persuade — 
n'e element in the 



j)rivilege:ao lQ;^gCT^lo.ru^e, STf e^^^ 
_^ rsuasibpT as Pla^^ reminded us>i^ the 

— the;priy.ileg{^.tJ^ra|^ter — tp help the 'ah'gry down from their highs- 
w^el^ the di^i^l^^P^ pedants to escape :fron^||their narrow bpxcs; to 
help the onc(^|Mp^^ now crippled by^ohol to overcome his 

^ . compulsion;i6^1^:-;aVe%icidal graduate student\it ofhis dcspairr 

— the privilege tb-^rpf^^^ ^ to help identify and^rrect existing as ' 
' well as past injusti(^^; for xixample, injustices to minorities, to women, 

to students; and 'to. catalyze a more open discourse friendly to'the 
dignity.Qf all;. to create new curricular. paradigms'. ^ 
. You may not be prajsed or r^ognized in any special way for these con- 
tribution^. to civility. But your wife will know, or ygu yourseftWill know, that 
in ?K>nTe small way you facilitated tfic functioning ofthe complex enterprise of 
which you are a part, v tk - 
;■ Why bother?^ ^. / > ' 

Winston Churchill was once w^ Brifain^ fought. He replied. 

':Touy find out if we stopped." ^. y T v ' " * 

What if .you stopped? What'' if\he en^rfflfa^ enterprise in this 
nafion Shut down? Would it makeanv-iiiffer^n^^'it would make onfy fhis 
.difference: that the lia^ic scaffolding, of tKbsini^lectual and ptofessional life 
6f this nation 'would come tumbling down. At first, little change might 
noticed-. But ultimately doctors would. malpractice from ignorance;^ bridges 
dcMgned by untutored: engineers would collapse; literature and the per-"} 
forming arts would bt held to no standards, and woftid dissolve into blobs of 
jelly; economics would become a broken record of inutile theories: 
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' philosophers would play sloppy word games without rules or rigor: 
astrpnomy would collapse into the black holes it has only recently discovered: 

V The collective niemory^nshrined in ou^ research libraries would dissolve into 
the aphusi.V of disuse. Above all. there would be no specially protected en- 
vironment triendlv to the restless probings of the human mini It is not foo , 
much to say that our st^tUrq as humans would be reduced by cubits — for we" 
vyou.ld no longer te/ standing on tip toes trying to touch the face'of jfome^' 
beckoning myj^ory.' ' :. . . "V.^ 

Take heart? For perverse; as it may seem, lodged in the interstices of "thV 
\yeb of youc tensib7is..bur!edMn the s>7itheses of the often angry dialectic vou. 
facilitate are the burgeoning seeds of the purpose of pursons and Tper haps. 
who knovvs.. the glory of Gcxl^ * ' . , . . . - . 

t * . ■ , ' ■ '' ■ ■ -i,- ^ ■ ' • ■ , 




Foiifrth Plenary Session t : - - 
> RVesi d ^ntl* R ep o rt a n d B usi n ess M e6ti n g 

■TbUrsdavrde(J^mbW'13/1973, 

^P'resKjlr^: jj^ctfb E. Cobb, Indiana StateHJniversity 

^President's Report \ . . . 

■ ■ > . 

. ' ' J. Boyd Page 

■. - • ■ t 

The.ritual t)f the annual President's Report presents. both opportunity 
and challenge, f continue to feel that it is a privilege as well a&'an honor to 
serve as President of the Council. I find it difficult however to provide a com- 
^ plete picture of the many activities of the Coundl without slighting si^iti 
cant activities, or appearing to take credit for whatjhe Council is^ doing and 
for what has been accomplished. 

I wish to do neither of thes^. Nor do I wish to resort to reading a 
"laundry list" of development^ and activities. And yet, the level of activity 
has'sharply increased during^^lfrpast year, our collective impact outside tht 
graduate community ha^ su|f?iy been magnified, and the numbers of deans 
active in Council affairs has shown marked growth. ItUs platitudinous to 
assert, as I do, . that effectivetiess of any voluntary asisociation ;^sults only, 
whep piany individuals work in association toaHiieve common objectives. On 
the basis of this criterion, if no other, the Council can wi I'll certainty b^ said 
to have develojied into a more yia^le and forceful instrument, serving both its 
constituency and society more effectively thaiVbefore. j ' 

No individual can take credit. •! am fortunate enough to be in a more 
. favorable position tcr observe all^hat goes on and occasionally to assist with 
direction. Our excellent central office staff sprve most of you directly with 
grace and efficiency. I owe to them rriy deep personal appreciation and invite 
•you to join in this expression of appreciation. Will Mrs. Corbin,,Mrs. Pittore, 
arid Dr. Ryai? stand and be recognized, please. ' 

The ExecutivetTommitiee, and particularly its Chairman,, Dean Cobb, 
bave served most effect4Vjely, with strong dedication to the affairs of the 
Council. They have responded to calls fo^i extra meetings, have given up 
weekehds to come into Washington, frequefitly necessitating difficult travel 
and awkward schedules, to-the^end that;.*e^Drk of the Council is pushed 
forward, The many results t)f fihis Level of activity testify to the wisdom of the 
Council in expanding the Executive Committee last year to its present size of 
thirteen as opposed to its former ten. ^ 

'Our new, more democratic procedure for nominations and elections has 
^ been put into effect during the.past year, as has the new organizational* pat- 
tern of 'limited standing copimittees >vkh the largest part of the work of the 
t £<^"ncil directed through task forces. You haVt seen the results of njoch of 
ftiis activity in this meeting, wh^r^ several of the task forces, have borne re- 
sponsibility, for major segments of. the program. Other activities continue 
with results still to coiiie. ' 



* The Exccative Committee developed, with miieh discussion, a signiti- 
cant statement of principle supporting the provisions of Title IX oV the 
cuirent educational legislation. This has been received with very favorable 
comment and has. with only minor modification, been incorporated into the 
forthcpniing positio;i paper of the American Council on Education iis a clear 
.expression of the essentiality of a strong graduate capability in the United 
States 3^nd the justification for its Support by federal funds. There is no way 
to estimate, the impact of this position on future legislation, but all indica- 
tion ?> are that this was a most significant, if liule publicized activity of your 
officers. Close and continuing liaison has been established with key officials 
HI government. -Only time wilt show the effectiveness of this expanded level of 
activity, • 

Your representatives serve on or act as advisors to commi>isions. task 
forces, advisory panels-, or workshops- sponsored by many other agencies, 
such as thj? Education Qimmissip)n of the States. OE. HE, CU oftlccvs of the 
Department of Sta^e. VVICHE. NCH EMS. African American Institute, anci 
ACE. to name on.ly'a few. ^ ,1 

I am sure that these passing refei^nves ^not do justice ,tiT the myriad 
activities that our office Is concerned with butTfnie will not permit c^iiumera-*^ 
tion of details. ' V \ 

A highly successful conference on the doctor of arts degree in its current 
manifestation was held with support, ^f .the C;jniegie Corporation and the 
Johnson Foundatidn^^A. joint staterrfent bn aCtrVediUition of graduate work, 
was prepared in conjflnction with FRACHEand the National Commission'on , 
Accretliting. ^ 

Our consultation service, under the management of Dr. .Ryan, has ex-* 
panded. All signs point to a moderate, continuing expansion. In calendar 
year 1973, 112 consultants have reviewed 57 programs at 14 institutions. 
Consultations for 24 additional programs are now pending. | 

Section tour of the continuing series on GRADCOST is scxin to be pub- 
lished, with section five hopefully, to follow. 

oc^peratmn with GREB continues at a' high and e^vtive level. '/7/c 
ate ProJ^nis and Admissions Manual is now in itjfi second edition. 
,The initial publication went extremely well with 60,000 beini sold worldwide. 

i You know of the wdrk of th^Panel on Alternate ApfJ-oaches to Grad- 
L^itt^Ed u cat ion through /el eas^f .S"iV/o/f/rA///p^^^^^ There has been 

some referenee to this report in earlier sessions ot t^iis meeting. Through our 
annual enrolltneftt surveys' and through the Ad^nissions Manual a very 
sizable and unique data base iv'being developed. Recognition of the Council 
and the GREB.as the single source of reliable, current trend data has become 
established. Many agencies both in and out of government eagerly await our' 
reports. We are expanding analysis of the data prcsented. and this too is well,, 
rpceived. ♦ ^ 

VlavtHP ^iven'both a sketchy and inadeauJte report.pf major activities of 
the Council, its committees and t:isk forces, let me now announce and release 
this year's graduate enrt^llment report.* I am pleased to acknpwle(;lge our 
debt to Bob Altman of ETS and his staff for their efforts. Under great 
pressure of time, they compiled the data you submitted into the report. We 
thank all of you for the promptness with which you have responded and for 
the magnificent response; This year it is again 91 percent ;r-a rate that many 
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ot'oiir sisttT organizations in Washington view with wonder and enyy. 

'Leannot adequately summarize the report: that voii ot* eourse will do. 
We hope you will find it useful. I can testis :that this is a most .signitic^int 
aetivity. as is Part II, still to eome. and urge again ypiir eoiitinuing strong 
support. - ' ' 

I will mention only a'tew of the K^ost striking figures. 

This. year, as of October 15. graouate enrollment in .public institutions 
has increased 5.7%. In private institutionsv it increased 1.5%. Overall, the 
graduate enrollment this year shows a 4.8% increase. My own guess has been 
that it would be a little over 1%. Many people still have the view that grad- 
uate enrollments are .suffering decreases and ^ire bound to go down. For your 
comparison, in 1971'- 72 the percentage increase was 1.'4. Last year it. was 
1.9%. This year, it is 4.8%)' First-time graduate enrollment, which telk us a 
good deal about current trends, exhibited a 4.5% increase. The private insti- 
tutions had a^6% increase. Total enrollment shows a largerMncrease in public 
institutions. The increase is Jar.ger in private institutions for first-time enroll- 
meJits —4.8% Two years ago. the increase was, 2. 1 -o. Last year it was 3,5%. 
The steady increase in the nun)ber of, first-time ?enrollments.;indicates that 
■^students are enrolling, for gr^dii'iite study in spite of adverse^ publicity and 
many public misconceptions. . . . 

The' number of graduate assistants on appointment reflects a 1.8%'in- 
crease. Two .years ago. there was a decrease of l.W>: last year, an increase of. 
2.5%. The^ number of grad[uat$> fellows this year demonstrates a 7.8%) de- 
jcrea.^\ Thil howeveL. followed 'an 8.4%^dec.rease last year which in turn fol- 
lowed an 1 1 .5% ({lecrease tly-ee yeats ago. 

The number of master's degrees increased 2.4%>. Compare that with two 
years ago when it was 9.1% and last year \Vhen it was 2.4%. The number of 
Ph.D.V'dfegrees being awarded three years ago was 8.9%. Last year it was 
5.9^0. This yeai* there is a 1.7% increase. Th^^ number of part-time stwdents as 
a proportion of graduate enrollqient in 1974-72 was 50%: last yearjt^vas 
52%. This year it is 54%. . . " ^^"^ . . 

Copies of the report will be available at the registration table as you 
leave the meeting. - , 

In summary, f have. I am sure, been deficient in my thanks ^and in my 
coverage of the many activities conducted by or in the name of the Council. 
My 0W71 a.ssessment is tbat sincere appreciation is due Dean Lester and his 
committee fo5 what surely has been an'outstanding meeting in most pleasant 
surroundings. I thank jthe members of the Council for pleasant and valued 
'associations and shared activities. The proj5hets of doom, whose strident 
voices were so loudly heard only a few short years ago. have, had their due 
comeuppance, and I see now a determination and a spirit of cautious opti- 
. m ism for tht job ahead. That, at lea.st. is the posture with which I approach 
the coming year. We hope that it can be a year of accomplishment as well as 
progress. > 

Report from Graduate RecordExaminations Board 

' Michael J. Pelczar, Jr. 

Dean Cobb. President Page, ladies. and gentlemen — It is a pleasure for 
me to present this evening the annual^ report of the GREB to this group.' . 
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Since it is raining and there isn't much else to do/ 1 can present mv twenty- 
eight page report. - -« ' - ' 
The Graduate Record, Examinations Board Chairman has, in the past, 
presented a summary of activities of the' Board for the past year. This year, 
the Board has decided to publish a more detailed report of its activiti^. This 
rtport will be distributed to th| deans on or about t^ie first of the year. I have 
a draft copy of this report in my'hands. What I will try to do in the next five 
or ten minutes is higl;light some of the 'contents of this report. There are 
members of the ETS staff in the audience who will be with :u& tomorrow; 
n^niely, Maryann Lear, who serves as Secretary to the Board,T)ick Burns! 
Bob Altman, Bruce Hamilton, and others so that you might watlf to inquire 
ot them about some of the details of the various activities in which we are 
jointly involved. I am sure that you are aware that many of the a'ctivhies of 
GREB are conducted jointly with CGS. There ate others that are conducted 
jndependently, and thbre are other activities that involve other professional 
associations. The activities can be categorix£d. un4«r three heg.dings: testing, 
services, and research. To these we can ad?a miscellarieous category. I will 
commej^t oit each of these briefly. ^ . " . ' 
. First, uriderihe testing prograrti three remarks might be appropriate. In 
the yepr 1972-73 \\!;e experienced the first absolute decline in number of can- 
didates tested, a drop of 1% from the 1971-72 part. S^condlv, we have, and 
I am sure that we have been aware, of some of the ditTiculties associated 
with implementation of new systems for test scores and reports. The* new 
procedure was designed and tested ove/ a two-year period with the obvious 
; -objectives pt more Iritorniation, improved ser\'ices,. and red'tKred costs; btit 
as computer programs sometimes are accustomed to»doing, they do not 
always respond to all of the pre-testing as was >inticipated\ind some un- 
expected problems^ emerged. Very/intensive studies were undertaken'by a 
special task force 4o diaenoS-e difficulties, and to implement corrective 
measures. I arfi told that ^his incident was really a nightmare for the staff! 
The indications are that the process is now operating smoothly and on sched- 
ule and the difficulties are hopefully behind us. The third pertains to the 
GSFLT, the Graduate Student Foreign Language Testing. This was reviewed 
during the past year because of the fall-off in foreign language testing. The 
Board approved certain recommendations received from^he^GSFLT Com- 
mittee to combine the language testing with the.fegular test administrations. 
This is being done to economize without any deprivation of services. The 
Rvissian test was dropped, but this is still available from the Princeton tjL-stina 

Oftice. . ^ " . T- bi 

Y Let me just run over briefly some.of the services program activities, the 
seVyides program includes the Minority .Graduate Student Locator Service, * 
which was instituted in 1972 and is being continued. In March 1972 the GRE 
Board approved experimental production of a Minority Graduate Student 
Locator Service designed tp bridge the gap between minority students inter- 
ested in graduate study and graduate schools seeking to increase their 
minority enrollment. The graduate schools were provided M'jth inforn'iation 
on students so that connections could be more conveniently made between 
student and institution. Some ,5,000 students submitt^d-^is4ll^ question- 
naires in the first survey, and 6,000 students submitted questionnaires in'the 
second survey. Ap^oximately 150 institutions wTere involved with this infor- 
mation exchange, i.e. were providjsd with information about students. Now, 
one change in this program is a fee of $340 which is to make the program 




self-supporting. Boyd Page has touched upon the Graduatv Pro^ram^ and 
Admissions Manual. This is a joint effort between GREB and CGS, and the 
second edition .(5f tHe Manual appeared in 1973. "You might be interested to 
know that the (GRE Board Newsletter is distributed to 19,500 people in the 
graiduate education compiunity. Ifany ot'vou are not included ;iTi that 19,500, 
please let Maryann Lear know and she will add your name to the list. We 
attempt, through the GREB Newsletter, to info rjn the graduate community 
of the activities of the Board. * * ' 

^ Under the category of research, the Boardhias 'a Research committee 
which is comprised of Lincoln 'Moses, Josej^h McCarthy, Bernard Harlestofl, 
Herbert Wei'singer, and e;x'oftlcio membtirs?the chairman and the past chair- 
man of the Board. There are some thirteen rather major research projects 
that are being conducted by the Board. The reports of the research projects, 
when they are completed are av^able to CGS or other indtvidu^ls upon re- 
- quest. The repot/that you will receive contains a summary statement on each 
of the researcR projects and the status of the project. I have indicated there 
are. thirteen projects currently underway. The Board and m^^mbers of the re- 
search committee would lijce to receive any suggestions or cpmmehts that 
might be relevant to th^se projects that are under study. 

In .the category ^f other activities or the miscellaneous categor>', the 
Panel' report ("''Scholarship for Society") has been-duly recognized and pub- 
licized at this meeting. There was an activity of which some of you may not be 
aware — a Conference of Deans df Blacfk Graduate Schools. That was 
promoted and facilitated by the Graduate Record Exams Boa'rd in collabora- 
tion, with the deans of BJack graduate schools. Dean Henry Cobb and some of 
his colleagues attended a pjanning^session at ETS early in the summer; and, 
as a resuk of this planning'me'fetingivavlar^er, more formal meeting was held 
in Atlanta at the end of the summer. Approximately 25 deans of 
■predominantly Black graduate schools were present. Some of us had the 
pleasure of attending and participating in the program which was very 
successfal. Boyd Page h^ commented uponnhe Annual Enrollnrcnt Survey 
which is another joint project between CGS and GREB. That brings mt 
down to about the last page of thd written report where we provide a fiijiancial 
report. In these days you will perhaps not be surprised to see some of the 
figures within parens. That does necessitate reassessment of activities pres- 
ently underway as well as those pl^anned for the future. 

I will conclude by remin'ding you that the ffrst annual written report of 
the GRES'will belnypur hands some time early in 1974. Thank you for yoiir 
attention. - ' * . 



*Report of the Task Force^n Disadvantage4 Students 

/ ' • ' . 

( 

Edwin L. Lively 

' ? / ' 
Mr. Chairman: * ^ 

When I bScaiie Chajrman of the Committee on Disadvantaged Students 

in Decertiber, 1970, one of the charges given was to-survey special programs 

(or the disadvantaged graduate students already in existence on the many 

campuses. Several drafts of a questionnaire for suclt a survey were developed 

by the comitiittee, then the Council of Graduate Schools and the Graduate 

■ * ^ ,.23 ' - - ■ ■ 
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Record Examinations B(S3rcragi;eed to co -sponsor a study. A jo irk advisory 
committee was created and finally a questionnaire wa^ mailed to me mem- 
bership otXGS in April. 1972. The/eiult^ of the study were distributed to the 
membership in May. HS?3. under the title. Graduaiv School Proj^ranis for 
Minority/ Disuclvufuui^cd Sttulcnts. If you have not yet read the dtieiinient 
carerull|^\ I commejpd it toyou. ^ ^ A 

I wish to make three comnients on the tin dings at thi^time: ""X 

First, only a small number of schools have developed^u vigorous nrogram 
to serve minority/disadvantaged students. The main characteristics pf these 
programs include an articulated policy statement, cooper at itv'e et torts, be- 
tween the graduate school aod individual departments, coordination of re- 
cruitment, special services and arrangements, and evaluation under a single 
administrator or committee. *and a definition of who is being sought and 
where, . ' ^ 

Second, while a lack of commitipent is present in some cases, many 
.schools are unable to generate the resources necessary to do a good job. espe- 
cially schools with Jimked 'breadth in their graduate programs and tew or no 
doctoral programs. It/s also reported that a number ot schools bave an hon- 
est concern about Jtfte maintenance of qualitative standards and various 
tbmis of waivers tpr admission standard^ bridge-up work, and special t'ornis 
of assistance that may be necessary. Off the other hand, those schools that 
'have taken steps along these lines do not feel threatened, and often report 
some very promising results, . ,, , 

Finally, the Task Force on 'Disadv ant agfil Students, as* we are now iden- 
tified, doe^ not believe the data obtained in the^udy are adequate to proceed 
with another charg'e. namely, to develop guidelines in the recruitment, finan- 
cial aid. special counseling and follow-up of disadvantaged students. The dif- 
ferences in the size of schools and the composition of their programs, plus 
limitations on resources and differing degrees of commitment, have not led to 
the emergence of clear-cut patterns which can be recommended at this time. 

It is my understahding that this study will be repeated in 1974. and those 
results, combined with the effects of affirmative action programs, may be 
more helptul. There is much to be done in all areas of graduate educ;rtion for 
minority students but the responsibility must rest with the individual institu- 
tions at this time. ■ r ' ' 

r wish to express .appreciation to Boyid Page and Dick Burns for their 
support and efforts in making. the survey a reality, and especially to^'Bruce 
Hamilton, who collected and ancily/.ed the data and prepared the report. 
Each of the graduate deans should find soniething^in it of value in planning 
for the future. 



Report of the Biomedical Sciences Task Force 

William Macmillan 

Last year^ the Biomedical Sciences Task Force convened informally at 
Now Orleans \ind offered a forum tor the explanation of problems in this 
areli. Again this tall we had a forum exploring areas of interest to members of 

^e have identified many people who have specific interests in the ad- 
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ministrative problems of biomedical sciences and medical school communi- 
ties. Wcjiave also identititd several agencies in the United States who have 
interests in thts area. andVe are^dtK'eloping dialogues with them. 1 would 
recomniei^ fo the Executive Committee th;n this'lask force be continued for 
another year.-' >*• ' • v , 

r ' New Business ' ' ' 

f - * . 

J. Cobb: You will recall that last year; for the first time, the nxenibership 
elected'. a Komina^ng Comtnittee which was to make nominj/ions for ruem- 
bership on the Executive Comrrtittee and nominations for service oiKthe 
.Nominating Committee for 1974. The elected members of that committee 
were Dean Arliss Roaden. of The Ohio State Uhiv<kisity, who served as 
chairman. Dean Lincoln Moses, of Stanford'UniversitMand Dr. Trevor Ccfl- 
bournt Vice-President for Academic Affairs at California State University at , 
* San Diego. The appointed members from the -Executive Committee were 
/Dean Shirley Spragg, of the University of Rochester, and Dean D.C. Spries- 
itersbach. of the University of .Iowa. -Dean Arliss "Roaderi will now present the 
report of the Nominating Committee for the Executive Committee. 

A. Roaden: Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report on behalf of' the-* 
Nominating Committee. Our charge was to recommend one person for each ' 
vacancy on the Executive Comm\^ttee arjd Nominating CommiltteE>/ In accor-* 
daTice with provisions macle lastye^t^ in the constitution, we invited recom-' 
- mend at ions from the membership, and I might acid that we received a good, 
response from the m/mbership in that regard. After studying those rec9m*-' 
mendations carefully, our nominations were distributed to the membership 
priorto the annual meeting. » > 

- For membership on the Executive Committee, I should like on behay of 
the Nominating Cpmnftifttee to place the following persons in nomination — ^ 
Dean Wendell H. Bragonier, Colorado State^University. Dean Bragonier was 
.elected last year to fill a one-year vacancy and is eligible for/reelectionjbr a 
full three-year term. It was the judgment of the NominatiriglCommitte'e that 
he be presented to you as a candidate for a fijlllhree-year terxn on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The second nominee is J. Chester McKdfei Jr, Bean MtKee is 
an engineering educator and has' been Graduate Dean and Vice-Presid^t for 
Research for approximately four years at Mississippi State University. The 
third nominee for the Executive Contmittee is Dean D.C. Spriestersbach, of • 
the University of Iowa. Dean Spriestersbach, .likewise, was eleqied to this 
body last year foi' a one-year vacancy and qualifies for ajftiU thre^-year term. -'^ 

Mr. Chairman, these arethe nominations for the three. vacancies on the 
Executive Committee. ! «. ' * ^ 

ji'^Cobb: Thank you. Dean Roaden. Are there nominations from the 
floor? If not, is there a motion for election by acclamation? Passed — unani- 
mously. . ; . — , ' 

A. Roaden: For membership on the NomimKing Committee for next 
year, we are placing'in nomination th^ following— ^e*an Dale R..Comstock, 
Central Washington 5tatfe College. Dean Comstoc^is a mathematician and 
has been Graduate Dean for approximately three years. Ou^^second nominee 
is Dean I. Wesley Elliott, of Fisk University. Dean Elliott is a chemist and has ^ 
been Graduate Dean in recent years. Our iWAd nominee is Dean William G.^ 
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Toland, of Baylor University. Dean Toland is^ philosopher and has been 
Graduate Dean for the past four years* 

Mr. Chairman,, on behalf of tJie Nominating Committee, 1 place these 
three nances in nomination for the three vacancies on the Nominating'com- 
mitteefor 1974. . ^ . 

J. Cobb: Thank you^ Dean Roaden. Are there nominations from the 
floor? If not, is th^ a motion to^elect by acclamation? Passed— unani- 
mously. ^ , ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ . ^ . 

This completes the major business of the business session. I do have a 
few other-pleasant dutie^ to perform; however, before I do that, I would like 
to make a comment^^^n thb Executive Committee. In my opinion, tHe 
expanded Executive Committee was an excellent idea. I do not believe ybu 
could have had a group of people any more sincere in thfeir efforts to do a job 
forthe group. I do not believe you could,have a group any'more^enisitive to 
suggestions made by individuals who are members. This has been aftjeXcep- 
tionally good "year fro^'that point of view, if frorh no other. ' ' - , 

I want to emph^ize some additional things.Avhich President Page men- 
tioned. First, this Washington 'office' of ours is an efficient oftlce. It^is a 
pleasure to work with the group there. In.my opinjon, Dr.'John Ryari has 
cjene a remarkably fine job.this year.* President Page has don^'his usual fine 
job; however, this year he has gone a bit bej'oncl fhe usufal. Some of the things 
he reported tqyou could* have cornexsnly after a considerably amount of prep- 
aration 'on his part leading up to this point. The two secre^ar-ies in the 
office — I, am not sure if this is the appropriate term— are excellent Tind it has 
been a pleasure to work ^it-h them. 

' I, wish to say that I have appreciated having the opportunity to serve as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee this year and to consider as many of 
you my friends as I how consider you to by'. It has be,en an extreme pleasure 
personally and professionally. , 

It is niiy very high privilege to announce the selection by the Executive 
Committee of the Chairman -Elect for 1974. The Chairman -Elect nIs .S.D. 
Shirley Spraggof the University of Rochester. V > 

Will Dean Charles Lester come tc>|the platform'TIDean Charles LesterVof 
Emory University, will be the Chairma^n ot t|ie Council's Executife Commit- 
tee for 1974, If^s my gteUt hc/nor t© turn over the gavel of the oftlce to Dean 
Charles Lester. \ . , , . * . 

C» Lester: Tpank yokr; Dean Cobb. 

Since you will ha^the unusual opp6rtunity.*to hear, me give the* Chair- • 
man's Address a yea/ from now, I See no re as pn why I should give you the' ' 
benefit of my wisdom at this time. I would like to say, however, that I have 
one desire for this onganization during the coming year and that is to have 
312 members work^Kg together to achie\'e com'mon purposes. 
Is there any other business? ' ' * ^ 
I declare this session adjourned. ' ^ * 
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• 1 would like to take this occasion to thank personally all of the members 
of the Council who, offered^, nj^gestioti^ about the fottnat and cohterit of the 
; program and suggested paf ticipants. The progralm we have this morning 
came as the result of a suggestion fromVm^ber of the CounciLand the 
speakers that are here were all suggest^ as well by members of the Council. I 
,am pleased that We were able to respond with an excellent pahel and a topic 
of great interest- ■ * / 3i 

The topic this morning turns our attention to the: future. Having^spent a 
^rfeat deal of^ime bemoaning the loss of the glorioUs ^tf^aving spent a 
great deal of time contemplating the horror oT the present, vi^e hope that we 
can look with more relaxation and joy toward some kind of a happy future. 

The topic is '"Long and Short Term Prospects for Graduate Education." 
The panelists are a state coordinating ofTiciaJ of higher educatjoo, Dr. John 
Folger, who is Executive Director of the Tennessee Higher Education Com- 
missioji. Many of you remember him as a former colleague graduate dean at 
Florida State University. Our second speaker is Dr. Norman Hackerman. Dr. 
Hackerman is a member of the National Sciencfi Board as well as Pre^ideftt 
of Kice University. Our last speaker wjll be Qr. Nil's Y. Wessell, President of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and formerl^ President of Tufts University. 
All thrpe of these people speak not as graduate deans but as people interested^' 
in, cpncerned abbut, and' knowledgeable of the overall graduate^ucation 

• w • • 

. ' ^ John IC- Folger 

Now that the loycaffaifr between the graduate d^ans and Washington is f 
»6ver, tljere is riot much alimony for graduate education in the settlement. As ' 
a result, graduate schools are looking again at the old girl down the block, 
the state government. The st^te has always been thete, and has been the 
most faithful supporte^^, and in the c^e of the public universities, the largest 
supporter of the graduiite^ter prise. For most states, arid for most of the ^50s ^ 
and '6Qs that support was hard to Wentify specifically. It was just part of the 
.-total budget an^-was given rather generally rathji^-^Q^rt^on the basis -©f 
.^specific programs praecoriiplishments. ^ 

A new day has dawned, however^ and the a^tes ace trying to figure out 



what their. role in support of graduAe educatidW will be-^and how the grad- 
uate entjOrprise will be evaluated for support.- v 

I would liJce to review with you brif tty what spme of the trends are in the 
rebtion of graduate education to the states — and then explore some of the 
prospects for the future. \ " , 

The first trend is a changing enrollment pattern. Graduate enrollment is 
growing in new graduate programs rn state colleges, in ofl'-campus^ntert, 
and among part -tihie students especially -jn'eduaation and business. It is 
droppmg^n many arts and^" sciences fields and at (he more prestigious grad- 
ya'te^schools thtJ number of full-time students is going down-. This signifies a 
etxange in t|ie motives of sti^^ients. More are seeding a credential which will 
he^ them in a tight job nfarket, and few'er are entering the traditional 
apprentices-hip research 'training fob academic, employment and other re- 
search jobs.. \, " , .1 ^ 
- : One of the signals* of this change is the rise of tfie non-residential doc.-* 
torate. Some of these have. b|en accredited under th^ Sannet;^ of innovation, 
and some arc being operatecl in that vast limbo between the respectable inst- 
itutions and the outright ^^oma mills. ^ 1 

I think- these enrollment trends will continue injtffe fi^xi decade — and 
they raise another is^ue — ^what is happening to quality? 

Trends in quality are hard ta describe. When graduate education was a 
smaller enterprise, with a central goal of preparing scHolars and res^prchers 
for acaderrLic positions, t here was rrtore agreement al3pur'w|yt quality was. In 
the best graduate schools, .quality was v^at the* graduate^faculty said it was. 
Since their rq^itation ^nd prestige depended on their ability to select and in- 
doctrinate goodVeople, the system worked pretty well, even though the grad- 
uate deans liave always been colicerned about issues like downgrading of the 
M.A., the dilution of quality, and the maintenance of standards.. * 

Now more- institutions are giving graduate vvork.l More students are 
seeking the credential that wHl get them ahead in one of the big bureaucra- 
' cies in our society-^whether it be government, the big corporation', or a public 
school system. Some if the traditional' standards such as two foreign lan- 
guages, a full year of residence, and evidence of significaht research accom- 
plishment have been successfully attacked as being irrelevant to the new- 
students and their new program objectives. But no new functional methods of 
determining quality have appeared. Graduate deans knoA' that quality is so 
complex that it can't be reduced to a few quantitative measures. It has to be 
sensed, rather than measured. But the sensing done by th j graduate d<;ans is 
not long enough for the'general public. 

This situation invites new groups to enter. If the graduate Schools do not 
regulate themselves and protect the public from fraudulent and question- 
able practices, thenygovernment will enter the picture it is already doing. 
There will be more/t^ate^licensore of degrees, rpore state regulation of educa- 
tional activities, *^tates are not well prepared to perforrn this function but 
they are probablrgoingtodo it anyway. \ 
" ' ^ ^^ ^}^^ trferid I would like to discuss is the increasing skepticism otthe 
public iJEwfet hiiher education. Ther^ is widespread feeling that higher edu- 
catipn-is overex»ande5 in^^ation to the labor inarket. and that a college de- 
as been oversold as a n5=ule to a good income and upward social mobil- 
ity. Fr'olrKthis attitude, it is onlW small step to the statjc^legislature which 
feels that Tiigher education is ove^uppbrted", and that we ought to be more 
acconntable. more efficient, and require the professors to work.more. 



Among tTie members of the legislature, it is graduate education vvhicli is 
espcx^milv "vylner^ible. l^s eostly. We are turning out Ph.D.s vvho eaiVt find 
'teaching jobs.. There areloo many small inefficient progrlims. Why don *t Npu 
^cutTlxhiJi on gradua.te edugation — ;sav<f money Varrd iKe the saVings for voca- 
tional ed^^ition vvhich is practical? / 
^ 1 believe this skeptical attitude toward higher education is going to con- 
tin vie -ibr the next lew years. In a sense we are having the natural reaction to 
the earlier view that higher cducatiorT was a go(xi thing which would -solve all 
o\}f problems. Like glamour stocks, we have oversold our future potential to 
del^er un^ our price is dropping in the market of public opinion. 

What do these trends mean for the future relation of the state govern- 
men^to graduate education? , — »^ V 

. The setting is»that ncarly^vcry state now has some vjyeralf planning and 
coordinatihg mechan^m for 'dealing with higher education. There is the 
legislative and governmental vxpectatit^that in the graduate area. especially, 
these state agencies will regelate tfie^com petition between schools for pro- 
grams and students. ^11 promote offflfciency and co;it savings, will keep, out 
the fraudulent degree progr3^ms./a^d in general keep higher education 
accourhtable. * 1 

If existing state structures wcirt^o the job. the legislature's attitude is 
that >ve should get sometKing strong^^- that will do the job. So. we see legisla- 
tiot\ to cn^te statewide governing bo^d^ (Maine* Wisconsin. NflFth Caro- 
lina. Utah. West Virginia) or strengthen existing coordinating arrangements 
(CaliFarnia. Kentucky, Lojiisiana). The indlvrdual campus,, as -the latest I^ew- 
man report points out. ^s increasingly enmeshed in state bureaucracies and 
multttfampus systems, aijd is losing its autonomy. ■ ' " ' 

What are the estates doing? Most-have master plans that are attrmpjting* 
to control or regulate the further development of graduate institutions. These 
mie and s^ope plans have not been very effective in the ^ast in curbing insti- 
Mlional/^mbitiohs* but they may' be more effective in the future because 
tTiere/<increasing public realization that we do not need more graduate edu- 
cation. The paradox is that the newer campuses have usually been given a few 
-programs as a cornpromise — programs.- in education, business, and other 
practical, professional an(>«*>-iind these have i^n the very programs that 
have. been booming in t/ieir appeal to students. This leads established grad- 
uate .schools to take mor^^i^gramsptT campus to keep up with the cornpeti- 
Ytion thus furthering competHk)n and proliferation that the role and scope 
plans were designed to prevent. 

A second thing that states are nowtioing is to look much harder at the 
manpower picture and to turn down programs that may be good, but are not 
needed. The extreme in this is the nioraK>rium on new doctoral programs es- 
tablished in some states. < A 

• Howard Bowen and others have cautioned against over i^eliance An man- 
power projections in educational planning, citing their demonstj?ably bad 
record of prognostication. But the states are likely to continue tcremphasl^ 
the manpower dimension a*iot because both the public and students iivt con- 
cerned, and because it>will be a much bigger factor in the future. The chaN 
lenge then is — how can we estimate manpower needs better? 

A third trend that 1 see very strongly is that the states are taking more 
and more interest in the quality of its prog/ams. sa;^ing. if we, are going to 
f have to cut back, it is not sensible to do what some states have done which is 
simply to have a moratorium on ne^v' doctoral programs. A moratoriumjs a 
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simplistic appro/ch■to tj^J^<^ solution of a very eompleT iiblem:; States like 
INew York are saKing, wc'-nnist take a look at the qualitvof tlu's^Jjrosrams 
a<r It vve are gpil^to cut back, lefs cut back cm-rtie ones thaf are-teast effec- 
tive and let s put->ur resources into the ones. that are more effective Here 
nf J^-^^'"'-" ^ o assessment of quajity-in which the state ha^ not 

mo^Vd in the past. But it is going to be involve'd in the future. New York State 
•has probably done the most elaborat,j job offtviewing its graduate programs 
and hey are trying Jo determine vyhV-h ones are the- qualitv proyrami that 
should be continued and which ones should be cut biick. Other states have 
done this too. but most of these assessments have bfn based primarilv on 

Uficitnt. It IS very interesting that most of the efforts to Grft'back on small 
"*nd unproductive pi^grams turn out not to save a% mq«fKlf vou phase out 
a [Program VN^just a few students in it you probablv N^-"not sipendiny verv I 
niuch money on it m the tlrst place and maoy of these phase-oiL are realfv 
curriculum ctinsolidat ions and have more ot^ a cosmetic than\rucigetarv 
effect..The legislature^s.quite frustrated because the rule seems to be a new 
Ssaved r -^"^ Pf'-'"^*^^ mcniey is 

.tnH.vmT i' '^^"cJ.Hi/'i"^"'!"" this "whole picture-what is the role of 
P h n J"'^/*ShoJVdrxt vve leave this kind of determination to the student 
le h m decide whe^er the program is any gocxi? The citbrts to measure 
quality are sodiMtand get tangled in s'o-many political. hatsles that it mav 
let th?:[uH.n '^'f'l'}*^''^'^^^- Lefs leave the choice to the stiiderMs an^ 
let the studentvflecide which programs will succeed. Students are prettv sen- 
sible and they are the ones that have the most at stake in this whole process 
So. let us turn to them as the criterion for determining success or failure of a 
program. This wou d. involve different state-funding approach to' graduate 
fh t't'^'vl 11'' -'""'^ ^" ^he students. This approach is, one 

nn a"!' fJ"'^'^"^'""' ^'"'^ •"^^•■""S'-^ opposed because it wiuld reduce if 
not elirmhate the state appropriation to the institution, would require much 
higherTees. and big gra;its-in-aid to-the .students. . 

A major problem in allowi.ng studcm choice to determine the support 
patterns '"^ th.-jt they have, at the present time, poor information about 'w hat 
the demands will be three to five years hence. Students have rushed imo law 
and ma^y pip^le are saying by the time this increa.sed input of law s;«dents 
gets out w^e going to be faced with the great difficulty of finding job>, for ' 

too much worried about law students becrfuse I think lawvers 
J^l Vv, rT'' '.he»"'Ov^n market and the more yoli have, the more thev'sue 
e-ach other thus generating their own business, and at the same time, makinp 
our society morcv litigious. We do have some very stjrious difTiculties in trying 
o predict .the job market in the future and give studenjrthe kind of informa 
tion they need— not«just what the market is todav but ^hat it is t'ointf,m be 
like a decade hefipe. . '■ ; " ' ^ • ^ 



Tosumriarize. there are important problems in planning aracktf^-du- 
cation which ffiust be adriressed at the statelevel. The dav when ei.li institu- 
tion was fr#e.to 66 whatever it wanted to. v<'ithin the limits of its res<3irces and 



.... ■ """i>->j !>■'. "mil" iiic Minus oi us resources and 

ambitions has passed, and for better or worse, institutions are goi/g to be in^ 
volved,in co«rdinati6n and plartniftg with the states. We have madi a number 
(V mistakes 6t both omission, and com'mission in the past, and niKidyice to 
you IS to help i n trying to do a more effective job of>iannint>. coordi&tT' 
and budgeting toy higher education in the years ahead.Xhe importan^rob- 



lems of making programs sWnger*and more relevant tor students, making 
aOciss.to graduate education dependent on abiliw and not on wealth, an^ 
avoidingexcess programs in fields where Jobs are scarce, cannot be solved by 
stljte officials alone, anymore than theV oil n be solved at the institutional, 
leveH But if we can work together, hopefully we can achieve .more effect!^ 
planning and coordination in the futiire. . 



Norman Haekerman 

1 have a bias for interactive undergraduate-graduate educatioTi on those 
campuses that can tolerate it, that is^ interactive in its original sense: Origi- 
nally, post-baccalaureate work sprang up oAvanipuses where the faculty, 
largely concenff ating in pre-baccalailreate teaching, took on this extra task 
out of interest. It is not so now in most places or fpr many faculty members. 

One of the problems which graduate education faces/it the present is 
that it has tended to separate itself. This Councilisaj4.exa(Yn of how grad- 
uate education has separated itself from its sour/feTTCsTi^eXult, graduate^edu- 
eation has laid itself open to the -problems of separate funding and separate 
costing. It'turnsout to be a rather high-cost operation in its sep^irated form 
and the return to society is not as t^vident to the public as is the return for 
post-baccalaureate professional J|A^^gfc-obIems of deferred value, and in- 
dicated return are not^new, but^^^^^Bion^ to their agceptabilitV would 

To turn to prospects, I thinklhes^t term trend is t-N^l^with the possi- 
bility that itVnay change tomorrow. Those people who are ipWc pipeline and 
whp are interested in professional degrees at either the fir^ graduat(^ level or 
the second graduate level are pretty well fixed. That wife; not true a year or so 
ago, but is now short of a depr<jssion. , ... ^ 

The Ph.D. candidates wtio are dedicated to a career in acadeirie are in 
some difficulty, a staYement that does not take great vision at thtrpoint>They 
^are intro^ble bQcause there are not m^iiy jobl available for foreseeable time. 
There are><)o rnany of us who are blocking them off in £ period when further' 
expansion pfSi^^deme is unlikely because of-lessened college level pressure 
(not necessarily lessened.graduate level pressure). \ 

There js currently a greater , trend from the more esoteric toward thd 
more profes^sipnal activity for several reasons. Interest in professional activity^ 
ha,s tilwaj^s been there^ but we in.our zeal and wisdom have molded our pro:* 
feges away from proftssional activity by a tendency to create in wir own 
image. That image is a good one, but it got- many people who wiij*ra be apt 
problem solvers injto doing inept research. That is. ti serious indictment, but 1 
think it is. supportable by evidence which need not be pursued here>At any 
rafe, interest in non-academic post-degree activity is clearly higher ncnv. 

Graduate student support has shifted from general fedefaj public 
monies to more local money anjd to the individual via himself or'his family. It 
is interesting that^his shift which has been taking place for the past three or . 
four years has caused little or no drop in graduate enrollment or even much 
redistribution by fierd,>;et. This suggests that motivation for postbapcalaure- 
ata .education does exist without hnancial enticement — a desirable state of 
affairs. 

V, Perhaps this self-motivation is because of incfease^i^professionai interest 
in contrast to ijjjfrely academic interest. In any eytnt, it^gv'cs reason to believe 
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that post-baccalaiireatb education may not be in as bad shape as many think 
it is. The in>p6rtant,poiiit is to have people who tire interested in goiny on be- 
yond the baccalaujreate degtee. "We have. sort of taken our eye otT thai facet 
and thought instead almost whplly in term^ of the money avail at»to support 
.people who might be interested. This is not tb tell you to tbrget ti^nciiij sup- 
port, but to put it in better perspective relative to motivation. 

In order to talk about the long te<rm trend we ought to assess sortie 
assumptions, look at some possibilities, and then consider the prospects. One 
thing already mentioned by Dr. Folger needs the fullest consideration. 
. namely, the effect of the change in undergraduate composition on the. grad- 
i uate composition of the future. To quote from page 24 o\ Enrol hncnf 'TjrcfUls 
'^n'thc South, an SREB report dated August 1. 1973: . -v. 

A k><)k' \\\ I he lilt lire, basai on current iiulioa tors ..may bo suninu'tl up as tblU>\vs : -^v, • 
VVS>mcn :\rc cnrv^lliui; iiv i^re'atcr numbers anti remainuiii ni coUoi^o lon.nor. Blacks arc 
.\ic\\ini: liiijHcr educaii(>n as ilie [laih lu upward niobiliiv. It has b\'eii osiimaied that (>()■ 
IXTcenl orihe?"ne\V" students in the next ten vears will conie i]ie halt t>f the po[Mila- ' - 
t ion with lo\vi;r tamil\ ineonie and a lower le\ol i>f academic apt it ude. Pulilic enrollments, 
pjrticidarly at ctimmmiity colleijes. may be OX[>t'eted to increase nu)rc rafiidlv than [pri- 
vate. Part -lime enrt)lln;ents are incrt'asir>y faster than lull -time rr^'ollnients, 'llie pattern 
<if interrupted- attendance may be cxpectctl'to yrow. with incre>l^ . >)ercentages olM>lder 
stiuW»u*itjr>ntributini: to the ttMal. 'Hie range t^f ptistsecondary upnons^ inciudinn pro 
ijrams ol the proprietary schools, will continue to increase. In brief, the .face ti| [Mist- 
secondary j^ueatiori is chanyini: and. in changini'. it is also iJrowini» in rtew'directjoiis. To 
ijnarantee that the new patterns of tjrowth make for improved, adaptation to sijcietv's 
ch.inciiiL: needs should he ;t maior 

There is i\o ^Iki^ to believcf that trends in other;parts of the country 
would, be mar'kedljf'.ditlcjvnt. If sb.,.|>ostbaccalaureatc 6iirbllments are apt to 
change too and pahi^j|yi^ in' terrris-of part-time students. There isn't much 
question that we'll have a ditTcr^^rit Icind of graduate student group ten years 
from. now than we hav^now. almt there will still be an appreciable fraction 
like those who are currently in the proce^ 

A second factor which we have to assess is the assumption that the 
quality of society improves with the general level of education. This has been 
'taken as an axiom or has been accepted as an article of faith. What we have 
to assess !s whether this is true based on our concept of forrnal ediication, 
\vhetKvi^'it hiis a saturation limit at any level, whether it requires continuous 
edu^^^^tion. and whether, as I have read somewhere "extensive graduate edu- 
cation i,s a necessary staple oRsociety." In other words ca>i it be, shown that 
.the ed{ication of the individual at some point becomes more an individual^ 
benefit than a societal benefits There are other questfttfis too. such as: Can 
w'exCohvince ourselves that extensive graduate education is a necessary staple 
of stJciety? If so. can we convince others?.lf not. what is the case and wha't 
should our stance be? . ^ . / 

We hxiyp to deterniine also if botjil either, x)r^neither-professional and 
""iuj'idernic preparation need conventrating jrv fewer' sites or spreading ib a 
larger nurtiber of sites. And fa it P9ytic to dp ej titer one; of Ihes^? thing*;.; par-, 
iicularly the former? One pfoblemMn this area is our irfability to divorce our 
<elf-intereJits from. the real question. We heaf argument's^about't'oncentrating 
graduate educatiofi and counter-arguments about spreading graduatereduca- 
tion. but they generally stem frOrh the 'developed' and !he 'developing* insti- 
tutions respectively or from their. supporters who have other than education 
as their central interest. , . ' * ' 



• FiirtlicT. will jnilflie suppi^t of ihc sccpnd level postbaccalaiircate pro- 
fessiond (ic\i^ree*nav^eL a 'dcUrinientarintTuehcc on a non-supported seeond-^ , 
lever pk)>t-baccalaurcat^acadeniic degree? In other words, when does entice-"^ 
nient enter? yV'^* we going to lose those people who if given a tVee ruin would 
norni^ijl) go rc}^-ard academ . 

^v-l^W^Ilxbur speeifically CKT^ ot'^e- questions posed 'ab'ove. I will 

■ list a few possibilities torVhe future ot graduate education. One- is that every- , 
Jhing will stay a^f it is. That is, each institution will do what 'f wishes and will 
do so with minimum to zero coordination- Thh is unlikely/o the e.vtent that 
external' suppor) ^ iLquii Jtk -^ ^ " ■' 

Another iSossibility is that>bere will be systepiatizaton at one or more 
political levels/. Then the system agency wifl have the following alternatives: 
H) to. t'oncentrate the second level of graduate w\)rk «on very few campuses, 
(2)^o reduce \he emphiLsis on graduatc*work and increase the emphasis on 
undergraduate, i.e. on tertiary education . (3) to put undergraduate and grad- 
uate activities on separate campuses' as is now the course with some medical 
schools and some lawVschools, or (4) to integrate ui;idergrad.uate and graduate 
education even better than it now is whether in all currehLloeations or only in 
a seltvt few. ^ .■ \ . ^ 's^ 

Now as to prospects. Support by the federal agencies depends upon 
where it is needed, who recognizes the 'need, and where the need is best 
>V^'yexL Wit-luhis in tliind, one needed area is support tor graduate students.' - 
This will "be available from federal agencies although probably not ifi full . 
measure. Another probablt; support mode will be institutional aiid will be by 
federal agencies with nourishment of research as a major motive. Again, full 
support is not likely. One problem is that support by federal agencies will not 
lose its sometimes capricious quality unless it is tied to a recognized, able, 
, adept indicator, for cxamnle, to some index like the GNP. 

Support by t he4«fcti<^u{^^ by the individual will be most important 
bccau.sc public supi:)ort will,rcsW»nd to cmploynieint demand more sensitively 
,than to employment needs. TTiiJLdoes noti inspire smtxnh response since de- 
mands in particular are tcmpoLl and/ion-predictabfe even on tivc-year 
centers, much less on two-year ce>yua>rn^his has been amply demonstrated 
with resixict^to engineers in the last two to thr'cc years. 

Foundations and industry*support will continue to be small an^ is likely 
to be qufte specific, Yt^, it is important not only to those for whom the 
support is ysed, but also as a continuing critical contact- 
• f Prospects of either spreading graduate education or concentrating it on / 
a few campuses are hot yef xiisccrnible. 5Jothinj''domyiant is apparent yet 
which would permit making a guess. If a gucs^as to* be made, it is more 
likely that spreading will iKcur. Th'is'.is based on -the probability that the 
. more federal funds there are involve4a'fhe-:m.ofe1ikely it is that the needs of 
diverse geographic settings will be rqjjt. ^ ' 

"^I'hc prospects of graduate studtnt coijiposition Ure fairly clear. The 
,. moft; heterogeneous the populatiot^'in th^e undergraciuatVschooi, the more ^ 
heterogeneous the population will beln^'^R'^v gti^rfuiite schho\. Ultimately, a 
more heterogeneous faculty will appear. This is not bad prlividcd we make 
every attempt to keep from losing the small but vital component in creative > 
s(Jiolarship. . r ^ ^ 

.So, to summarize there will be more part-time a«nd more long;ijme 
students with more professional interests and more self-support. Ilicrc^Si' 
lj|j fewet people dealing with stochastie-ignorance-redueing production and 
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more people dealing with- detmable-ignorance-red ucing production,. ix\ 
problem solvers. Also,- there will be increasingly intcratnives university 
campuses if only because separating ^tjre' graduate' function from the rest 
would be costly. Losing the graduate fuhctionNi^a S(Aircc of people and re- 
search would be even more co.\tly. - % ; ^ / ^ 

' NilsY.Wessell 

To say that the future of graduate -education in the United States, 
whether we speak of the near term or the short term', is closely bound to the 
future of higher education in this country generally is to earn the "clifhe of 
the academic y^ar" award. However, there are many generalizations of a pre- 
dictiye sort about higher education which just do noj make -sense when 
applied to graduate education, it is my thought that we should examine both 

, kinds of statjL-ments and that through such a consideration we might better 
anticipate the future role of graduate educ'ation in both academic and public 
interest terms.. • ^ ' 

. The ways in which graduate education's futurd is tied to the future of 
higher education generally have become glmost self-evident, at least self- 
evident to the' point that tJbking them off'for a gFoup'such as this is almost 
condescending. Future undergraduatiT enrollments, for eJcample, will deter> 
mine the need for graduate assistants! the size and inSomet;ases the quality 
of sptcillc departmental faculty,.;^e particular disciplinary areas in which 
thejndividual institution can afford faculty representation, the overall gen- 
eral suppert of the' university as reflected in tuition paymt-nts or state appro- 
priations or l>oth, the a*cajd|^mip market demand for Phj.D.s and master's 
degrees, and a host of (jt|t^;!variables which wilThav^^a direcf impact on 
graduate programs. •Tfreifbfeca.sts of such enrollment's, at least into the 

M990^i, are hot t^ncouraging. 

The changing mix Qf undergraduate enrollments, quite apar< from their 
size, will also havb;.it5 elTect. If th(;.wave of the futurejn higher education is 
represented by the community ctrHege, and the notion gains ground that 
the holder of the conventional^ Ph. IJ| is. ill suited to teaching in the 
comniuriity college, additiorfal implications lor graduate study are made 
plain. Other changes in th'e undergraduate mix are already here and begin- 
ning jto exert their inilucnce on" postbaccalaureate programs. For example, 
increasedr/iiinOrity undergraduate enrollmcYits in institutions whose intoJle^^ 
tual climate spurs the student on to graduate school are bringing to the dooV 
of the graduate school problems no^, entirely resolved at the undergra^^iate 
level, :>;uch issues as cnanged admission standards and compensatory or 
remedial preparation. In John G^ardner's words, can a graduate school be 
both excellent and equal? ^ 

In addition to enrollment levels and^the enrollment mix. what will be the 
effect on graduate education if as some predict large numbers of secondary 
school graduates attend collegejn the formal sense for only one year and then 

. at irregul^ir intervals over their life-times return to college level studies. Such, 
a development if it comes to pass will not only alter what is ciqk-et(xl.'of the in- 
dividual trained for college teaching in our graduate schools but may have its 
inlTifence on the kinds of schedules and commitments graduate students 
themselves make. 

In dwelling on these illustrative concerns are we paying too much heed 
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to the academic marketplace where services having {6 do with the tnuis- 
/?//A^/V>// of knowledge are provided -arid not enough, to what m^ny would - 
claim should be the first concern of advariced study, namely, the cxtnisiofi of 
knowledge? I will return to all of this later. For the moment my aim is to put 
on your mental blackboards as background for my later remarks the general 
statement that what happens to higher education.^enerally in tljjs. country 
will have a ereat deal to do indeed with the futuri^f our graduate schools, 
but tbat.sucn consideratons are by no means the only\)nes; 

* One further background statement is, also in order. It is that while l.am 
fullv aware that I have been invited here as a foundation executive. I find it 
dinieult to hold constant or neutral my past experienctVas a universitv presi- 
dent and my current experience as a member of one state-\ude board of 
higher education and one board of a large city-wide university svstenv More 
than that, I do not presume to speak for founcjation executives generally. 
They too hUve their diversity and thCir differences of opinion; But th(^ is 
solace in the f&ct th5t as the last speaker at your meeting what I have to say " 
cnin hardly be expected to be chaFaeterized by noveltv. " ♦ ' • 

With. these demurrers, let me to my task. 

I would address myself to four issuer, first because four issues represent 
a inanageable number, and secondly because they are issues vvith respect U) 
which I have some definite views— not' ne^^essarily wise or enlightened, but 
definite. They ni ay well not be: the four njost importary issues f^giig you ;ls. 
graduate scht^oradministrator^. but I cannot believe thatyou do not^have aH 
of them somewhere in your own ton ten. My shorthand for the four is: 
(1) ni,mibers. (2) fmancing. (3) access. (4) purpose and planning. 

I have already made feference to the undergraduate enrollment projec- 
tions which clearly forecast in due coursp a decueased need for the kinds of 
services graduate students have been wont to provide for pav as teaching or 
laboratory assistants. But as I need not remind you. undergraduate enroll- 
ments also represent the pool x)f possible candidates for graduate study. I sus- 
|K^ct. however, that it is not the absolute number of baccalaureate degree 
holders turned out each year that is the most important factor. Interest and 
motiv'atii,in are of significant -intluence and these can change, witness the 
swings in interest in law. medicine, and cngineeriii^ over the last decade. 
Some of these swings Tcpresent changes in t^hc value systems of tlie^young! 
others represent fnarket demand which seems quickly to influence the'future 
educational plans of undergraduates. 

This is not all news to you but I do think that we arc inclined to sit baci*. 
and wring our hands when enrollment trends are negative or rejoice in our 
unhappiness when enrollment trends are at flood tide. There is a publrc inter- 
est that goes beyond hand wringing or rejoicing. Wc can make a greater ef 
tort to. insure fhat the career pla>is of 'the young are less influenced by fads 
and fashion and more by an accurate and thorough understanding of the 
public interest. We can do more than we have in developing a better public 
understanding of the critical ifiiportance oTfcrtain high cost graduate' pro- 
grams as well as in enlargfng the public lAderstanding of what is meant by 
kjiowledge for its own sake. Science has come now^ipon public disenchant- 
Tiient and while this disenchaiitment bodes no good .for advance;! study in 
general,,many u hiimanist niifst .!jmile wh(ifi he hears, of the hurt and dijj-- , 
illusionmt»nt hi<? brothers tin science feel over their public iinagc, While the 
rea^sons for the disenchantment are quite differcHat.'thc enti result is the same. 
_ ^ The, humanist and the social scientist nirm also smile together when 



hearing scientists express concern over what might well happen to graduate 
sludy in science, hot alone because of decreased numbers ot'students but be- 
cause of increased dropping out by studen'ts generally and the possible grow- 
ing commitment to universities-. without walls. While it has not been 
uncommon for the Ph.D. candidate in the humanities or in the social sciences 
to> spend f>even or eight years in the' acquisition of the degree, any such 
'general lengthening oithe time it takes to achieve a doctorate in science can 
only mean that the student receives the doctorate after he has passed his 
prime as a research scientist. There must be ways to make of graduate study 
less ot'the numbers game than it is at present. 

On the issue of financing graduate education I will try to avoid those 
matters with which you are certainly more familiar than I am. My references, 
therefore, with respect to this subject will hardly be balanced. They are not 
designed to be. 

At the October meetings of the Ameri£;i4a Council on Education. 
Howard R. Bowen, Chancellor, the Glaremont Colleges, in warning us about 
.encrouichment,s upon academic^ freedom which grow out of the way higher 
education is financ^^tscribes "nvo new models of the university." The one 
he calls "bureaucratir" since it makes of the university simply an agency of 
government with tht^mportant decisions made by state or feder al bureau- 
cracies. The stw»4iA^ calls the/Tull-cost pricing" model ui fvTuieh user, 
charges finance services rendered.* More specifically in this model instruction 
is paid fo^by tuition, student aid is covered by.long-term loans, auxiliary ser- 
vices by fees, research by grants and contracts, and public services by fees. 

He goes on to say. "These modejs are not just figments of my imatjina- 
tion. They are being advocated by most of those who would reform higher 
educatioj^. The bureaucra'tic model is advocated by those who emphasize the 
need for 'planning and coordination': the full -cost pricing model is advo- 
cated by those economists who believe that the market can solve all problems 
and by those government offici:kls"who would like to get higher education off 
the public budget. Both models are consistent with the 'jam factory 
approach.' namely, that higher education should be valued, like a jam fac- 
tory, in terms of its contribution to GNP." 

If it becomes established federal policy into the foreseeable future that 
financial a.ssistance to, grSsii^te education is provided primarily through 
direct student aid rather than through iQstitutional aid. th<5h the nuxlel 
would seem to be one which was both "bureaucratic" and **full-cxist pricing." 
or could quickly become so. Certainly it would be bureaucratic if the number 
of stipendfs and their distribution among academic fields were determined bv 
government. It would certanaly place great emphasis on market factors since 
the students would be free to take their stipends with them wherever they 
wish to go. If stipends were substantially equal to tuition chargers, then 
another characteristic of How^ird Bowen *s full-cx^st pricing model would be 
met. 

Robert W. Hartmann of the Brookings Institution reminds us that, re- 
gardless of the model descriptive of higher education, the possibilities of sup- 
port for "expensive" programs, at least in public education, are not encour- 
aging. He makes the^point in more ^picturesque language. **barrihg a mes- 
senger jrom Queen >!^ictoria carrying research grants, the outlook for tfiij 
'high cost* sector in public education is bleak." 

In an article in the New York Times Maj^azitw of June 17. Daniel 
Greenburg discusses the decline of federal supjjort of science. It is art analysis. 
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liowevcr. whicli in certain in\ port ant respects can be applied to Ted era 1 sup- 
port of graduate study generally. The federal budget -makers' view is 
';. /Mhat if aspiring lawyers, architects and business managers are able to get 
.educated without direct federal assistance, there is no reason why aspiring 
chemists, physicists and mathematicians cannot do the same." He goes on to 
say. "But as fund>^rink and bright. youngsters increasingly-shy away from 
.ctx^ers in scicno^^^ww situation that is developing is not unlike that of a base- 
bJmVeam with a superb lineup of starters, a sparsely filled bench and a 
dccavVg farm systern.'' • ' . * 

I siispect that some of you are saying to yourselves, and aiming nt nie. 
such thoVghts as "Let's hear what' the foundations propose to do aboyit it/' I 
will respond to that most appropriate suggestion but let me repeat first my 
earlier demurrer: I do not presume to speak for foundations generally and 
could not if 1 would. They^are as pluralistic as higher education and. value 
this characteristicjas nuich'^us you do in apphing it to yourselves. 

Fpundations do not possess the resources to pick up. if they wished, all 
.of the Support programs federal agencies have dropped or reduced, Even if 
they had the funds to effect such a rescue, it would be an unwise use indeed of 
their assets. In the first place, many. federal programs are not that worthy. If 
that sounds like too harsh a^statqment, I will retreat only to the point of say- 
ing that many federal prograrns are not sufficiently pioneering dr productive 
to merit foundation support. In- the second place, foundations wtiuld be doing 
a real disservice to higher education if. by stepping in where government 
agencies have withdrawn they encourage the belief on the part of both execu- 
tive and legislative officials that it is safe to reduce government supporfeven 
further^since foundations waiting on the sidelines will immediately make up 
for lost government assistance. ^ 

Qn the positive side, clearly foundations will continue their strong inter- 
esf'in the Voung. in supporting the training iftid education of the young and 
the ideas tile young generate. It may be true, howdfver. as with thc^ federal gov- 
ernment., tljat the emphasis may well be on the individual and not on the 
-institution. But such a generalization demands many^qualifications. For ex- 
ample, certain foundations of significant size continue to make grants to in-' 
stitutions for endowed professorships and other capital purposes. 

Last year fully one-fourth of the private supportS^ieU'ed -by higher edu- 
cation came from foundations. What proportion was Thr i:ur rent purposes 
and what for capital purposes I cannot say although the reminder is in order- 
that most foundation gilants 'for current purposes are for fixed .periods of time 
with the understanding that the recipient institution will b» able to turn to 
other sources of support after the relatively short original time period has 
elapsed. . „ 

Foundations are not insensitive io the criticism they receive /or ?^uch a 
policy. I will be frank enough to adnitt that. at the Sloan Foundation we have 
seen the unintended and diffi(^ult consequences of such a policy in the case, 
for example, of those private liberal arts colleges to which we provided five 
years' support for undergraduate science programs at a jinie when the supply 
and dernand situation^ for young.Ph.Pv3^i|i. science was the reverse pf what it iii' 
today /anci when the ff n a ricial' crunch to be faced by^fli9h institutions was onfy 
an uncertain and distant threat. 

From the point of view of the foundations, long term continuing support 
makes of the particular foundation only an endowinent investment service, 
one which co^^i-eHJr provided equally well by colleges and universities theni- 
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selves. Rightly or wrongly, foundatibns pride themselves on their capacity to 
be flexible, to support uncertain vdlntures, and to change as opportunities 
and needs in society chqifge, unfetteri^ bv tradition and slow moving bureau- 
cracy. 

Some oPVou.have reason to smile at that last sweeping generalization 
and can provide •.^jlkinds of anecdotal evidence jfe cast doilbt upon its 
validity. But I rlo thinKTrrrtrue enough most of the^|^e to make the case for 
the separate existence of foundations. \ 

Foundations do have a quarrel to pick with colleges and universities, al- 
though it may be but a lover's quarrel. Inept though we mav have been in our 
own defense during the Congressional hearings that le^ to the 1969 Tax Re- 
form Act, even more disappointing and a cause for concern vcas the lack of 
response, with .a few notable exceptions, on the part of colleges and Universi- 
ties when foundations were under attack. W« were hardly in h position to in- 
vite suchirrallving to our side, for it could be misunderstood, and we should 
not have found it necessary to issue such a call. 

Lest I be, mjisunderstood Jet me say that many if not most'of the pro- 
visions of the Tix Reform Act of .1969 are to the good and have corrected 
some practices di}d abuses that needed correcting! But I am still saddened bv 
tHe opportunity not taken by colleges and universities to educiite both the 
Congress and the public. regarding the role foundations can play in behalf of 
, higher education. ^ . . 

' I am further saddened when I read of efforts disassociate colleges'and 
universitie'^ from foundations in the interest of special and preferred treat- 
ment under the tax law for colleges and universities. The threat to the charl- 
table tradition in thi^ country finds both of us its target. For 'the reason that 
they lack a constituency, and for oth^r reasons, foundations may be hit first 
but it is only a matter of time before colleges and universities receive the same 
treatment. . , • 

The AAU report oY last spring entitled "Tax Reforms and fhe Crisis of 
Fmancing Higher Education" not onlv accepts but emphasizes the arbitrarv 
distinction between "public charities" or colleges and universities and-*-' pri- 
vate foundations" under the 1969 Tax Reform Act. This is not a position 
which encourages all elements of organized philanthrop^to m>^ke common 
cause in preserving deductibility for gifts willed to charitable purposes. 

I ask your indulgence for what might seem to~be this diversion from my - 
main thesis, but it is relevant indeed to the role foundations can play in the 
support'of graduate study. That support, as I said a moment ago, "is most 
likely to be based on a belief that the young and their ideas deser\'e nurture 
and encouragement. Granted that the .young include college undergraduates 
;is Well as graduate students and individuals who havejust earnt^the Ph.D., 
or age groups younger and older than^ graduate students, but who is in a ber- 
ter pi^sition to make the case for the graduate student than you arc. And be- ' 
lieve It or not, most foundation ofTicfrs are cducablc and can be persuaded 
that their priorities need reordering. Persistence on vour part cannot helplut 
payoff. . 

A^cM^is brings m^lo^he third issue, that of access to graduate study by 
minori^ groups. I said earlier that while problems associated with such 
access are still unresolved at the undergraduate level, they are already on the 
doorstep of the graduate schools. Graduate schools are looked upon as elitist 
rather than egalitarian, and-in many ways pfoperlvso, but the elitism should 
be academic and intellectual a^d open to individuals of all natiohal and 



racial backgrounds. This kind of elitism does not contradict efforts to make 
access egalitarian. Certainly the support of graduate work in public institu- 
. tions, 6r^ fhe part of both legislators and the general public, will depend on 
evidence of such access. In- both private and oilic institutions such access is 
in the public interest, 

And is equal opportunity or even equal access enough? As tlnancial^aiid 
other considerations require graduate schools to become more selective and 
to enroll fewer students, the aspirations and expectations of minority groups 
will be increasing. Are wu* predared to apply to graduate study the recom- 
mendation of the Carnggie .Conjniission that '.There should be no barriers to 
any individual achieving the oc^upationaP level which his talent warrants and ^ 
; which his interesfleads him 'to seek." And is evJn that enough? Don't we 
\ have an obligation to insure the generation of the necessary interest, particu- 
\ larly in the able but unmotivated and in the able, unsure or ignorant oVtherr- 
\ potential? ^ 

\ If the problenis, the opportunities, artd the obligations 1 have been talk- 
_^ng abouMinder these major headings hdve any Validity, then certainlv the . 
fourth issue I would raise has all the spokesmen it needs. Simply expressed, \Xy^ 
is the issue of purpose and planning. A sense of purpose is particularly im- 
portant to counter the sense of urgency which seems to be everwhere. We 
must be wary lest the urgent displace the im^frtant. To make spre this does 
not happen we must have some definition ofthe important and some agree 
ment about it. 

Joseph Cosand makes the point in more specific and highly critical « 
terms. He maintains that there is little or no long range planning in graduate 
study on an institutional, consortium, state, or regional basis, let alone a 
nationaJ basis. This in turn he says Has led to a preoccupation with numbefs; • 
number of institutions, of students, of dollars, of grants, of faculty, of teach- 
ing kmds, etc. In short, there' has been' a preoccupation with the urgent ahd 
not/sufficient attention to purpose and-planning. 

I Carl Cheit warns us that improved quality of graduate programs and oX 
higl* edtication in general will come through planning, control, evaluation ( 
and ^location and not by addihg income^ He asks the rh/^forical question,) 
"Cran we be academic though systematic?'* / 
. VWho should do the planning and who/should determine rhe purposes?( 
Of course, many people both within and without the academic community 
have a stake and a contribution to make but certainly graduate school 
administrators must take thejeadership. If you don't, in public institutions 
at least, Howard Bowen's bureaucratic model will rule the day and govern- ' 
ment agencies iill set the goals and do the planning. 

Particularly ignored has beer^he kind'of planning which* involves both 
public and private instittions, espetjially on a regional-basis. This is one ofthe 
m'ost promising approaches to being both academic and systematif, 
. academic in the^ense of insuring the survival and the strengthening of those 
programs whfch academia believes to be important and systematic in the 
sense of insuring the best use of available resources'whether they be public or 
private. What stronger coalition can there be than one%ivolving both public 
and private institutions whether the case for graduate study is to be made to 
legislative appro^iation committees, federal agencies, or private donors. 

Part of the elitist image the public finds it -difficult to accept \\ that 
which res^ults from t^ie kind of institutional snobbery which places some ab- ^ 
stract notron regarding reputation abovt service to society. - - ™ 
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Service to society does tpot mean responsiveness only t4m»iipo\ver needs 
and oceupational trends. Projectic^ns m this area i^wit be raade with threat 
care and used with great caution. Some of those niade just 18 months ago 
with respect to graduate education already seem dubious/A larger view of 
what is meant by service to society is in order, JaxiiPtittn very important wa>^ 
soeiety is better served by an emphasis bn knowledge- for its own sake than on 
training geared tQ.specffic manpower projeetions, " . 

More attention fo purpose and planning., within and among inst'itulions. 
is crucial as the more enlightened eontrol over academic events which grad- 
uate school administrators must acquire. Why should the legislator or senior 
univiTsity administrator or the general public confer authority and decision 
making on graduate school administrators if graduate schoof programs are 
allowed to come into being, to grow, or to detline on4he basis ot chancc'or by 
default ? High cost academic prograhls are usually the most visible ones and 
therefore fhost.vulnerable to the kind of budget slashin^which looks only at 
costs and not at benefits. Purpose and planning are no\ concepts ajcin to 
n]otherhood; they are not mere labels for abstract notions.} 
^ And do not ignore efforts to encourage greater public awareness of pur- ., 
pose. I am not suggesting that the public be brainwashed into developinjg an 
*image of the* Ph. D, in mathematics or English literature equivalent to the 
image the general putilic had of the practicing physician a generation or two 
ago. but more ean be done to acquaint the public with the extent to which it 
IS in its own interest-^to nurture advanced study. Simplv stated, graduate 
sehools represent society's most precious intellectual "resource. Saving that\ 
this should be*self-evidertt tlayprs both the,public and the scholar. ' ^ \ 

These then are the four issues m graduate education to whFch I would t 
attach highest priority. Clearly I was over confident when I suggested four 
was a manageable number for a single speech. Im afraid' thVt if r''have 
managed c'lnything it is to deal inadequatelv.or superficially with all of them. 
May I add only that I have much greater confidence in your ability to meet 
and resolve these issues than I have in my ability (o portray them to you. 
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.As a result of the difficulty of obtaining accurate information bri 

graduate enrollments; and particularly trends in enrollments, the GRE 
oard and the Council of Graduate Sch(5ol*'TCgan two years aao to conduct 
an annual series of surveys of enrollment'of t}ie membership of me Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States. The Council membershtpsiQnsfets of 
.some 309 graduate" institutions who grant either the master's or doctorate as 
tfie highest degree. The members of the Council grant 98% of the master's 
degrees awarded. , - 

This year's survey, like last yearjs, was divided fnto two sections, the first 
of which was distributed in the early fallpf 1973 withia request that results be 
returned no later than mid -November .^ata were requested on CTTPoHment as 
of mid-October for 1972 and 1973; even given the postponement of several 
questions until the secon€ questionnaire mailing in January of 1974, a num- 
ber of institutions were not able to report data on all questions asked or for 
both years. ' * 

It is anticipated that the results of the second questionnaire mailing will 
be available early in the spring of 1974"and that the survey will be repeated 
annually with whatever modification in procedure and questionnaiore seems 
appropriate. ^ 

■u ^Sample Description \* » 

Survey questionnaires were sent to 309 graduate schools who are rfiem-- 
bers of CGS. A total of 28) questiongaires were rehtiJbcrfTof an amazing 91% 
response rate, an indication of the continued high interest among graduate 
schools in the topic of the survey. Since the primary purpose of the question- 
^Taire was to develop comparative data between 197/ and 1973, responses to 
questions were included in the anajysis only when d a t/nvere supplied fdr. both 
years. Thus, the effective response rate perxjuestion willJfary froin a high of 
91% for the overall sample to a low of 7W for some more detailed question. 
While this is probably to be expected, the variability does reduce somewhat 
the value of some questions arfd makes comparisons across some questions of 
restripted value. • 

Extreme care should also be taken in attempting to compare res iflfs6f 
this year's survey with publisherfresults of'Jast year's purvey insofar as 1972 
data reported in the current survey may differ from 1972 data reported last 
year. There are several reasons for this difference, despite the almost iden- 
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tical nilmber (281 itM973 compared to 
responding. ^ 

First, although the questionnaires and definitio^ls remain*unchanged 
from last year's survey and although the actual -number of institutions 
responding remained almost constant/the specific institutions responding in 
1973 were not always identical to those responding in 1972. Second, many in-" 
^ stitutions noted th'at the data for 1972 whic^ they were able to provide for this 
year's survey were djffer-ent frort>, and better than, the 1972 data which they 
provided last year. 
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Usable Sumy % (sum pie of each 
CGS I nstitutions ^ Sample population 
Number Pei^''Ht Number Percent subgroup) 



Public 

Private # 

Pub lie- Master's 
.. Highest Degree 

Private-Mas'^A's 
Highest Degree 

Public-Ph.D.^ 
Highest, Degree 

Private-Ph.D., 
Highest De^ee 

Master^s Highest 
Degree ' 

•Ph.D. Highest " 
Degree 



196 
113 

45 

29 

151 

h4 

74 
235 



.6:% 

15% 



181 
100 



40 

9% V 26 
49%^ 141 



64% 
36% 

14% 

.9% 
50% 



■27% 
24% 

76% ^215 



74S^ • 27% 
66* 24% 

76% 



92% 
88% 

.89% ■ 

90^^^ 

93% 

8.8% 

89% . 

92% 
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-Despite these limitations, ^e overall obtained Sample (i,e., those su/d- 
mitting usable flu estionn aires. orKtime>appe£rrs to be very representative/of 
the total CCJS populatfdn. Abovb are comparisons of number /ind per- 
centages of several ways of describiihg the available population andAampleXlr 
should be noted that "Master'&^Highest Degree!' refers, throughout this 
report, only to those institutions for which the master's degree is, in fact, tttic 
highest degree awarded. Data fdr the^ institutions do not reflect master '< 
degrees offered by institutions which also offer the doctorate. 

^ It i^ readily apparent th^ the sample is highly representative .of the total 
popwlation of CGS institutions. Since the sample becomes less complete a^ * 
the complexity of the questions or the difficulty of obtaining fhe data in- 
creases, number and percentages of total group and subgroup are given for , 
each question in the data presentJrtioh. 
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The results of the sur\'ey are displayed in Tables 1 through V. The tables, 
present the number of respondents with usable data to each question (i.e.. 
data tor both years and for all parts of the question), the percentage that 
number represents of the total grqup or of the subgroup, e.g.. Public, th^ 
total number of students reported each year and the percentage change from 
1972 to 1973. All data are presented by public, private, and total. In addition.' 
Tables 1 through 3 also present data for institutions classified by means of 

^ the Educational Dirtfctory. Part 3. in terms of the highest degree awarded 
These categories are: f ublic-Master's Highest; Private-Master's Highest- 
Pubhc-Doctorate Highest: and. Private-Doctorate Highest. This additional 
breakdown was not applied to later questions because it was not felt to" be 
particularly, important or because the differences were too small to affect the 

' overa41 results. s , , v \ ♦ 

Finally, data were smnnfarized by. size of the responding gradu^ite 
school although these summaries do not appear in Tables 1 through 7. Si/.c 
categories used included 0-100 students. 101-500 students. SOi-'f.ODO stti- 
dents. KOOl -5.000 students, and over 5.000 students, and were based upoh 
the institution's res{ionse to Question 1 (Total Graduate School Enrollment).\ 
Results including these summaries are noted in the following discussion. 

^ Discussion 

A review of Table 1 shows an overall increase in total graduat6 school 
enrollment of 4.8% for the institutions reporting. However, when mor9 than 
the ifttal hgures are revlfewed» it becomes apparent that the increase isJess 
marked tof^h.D^ institutions than formatter's institutions, and significantly 
less marked'lorRrivate ^stitutions than for public'institutibns. For all Ph D 
institutions there i^ a 4.4% increase, an increase of 1.4% for private in- 
stitutions and an increase of 5.3% for public institutions. For all masttfr^s in- 
stitutions there is an increase of 6,9%, ah increase of 2.5% for private in- 
stitutions and an increase of 7.9% for public institutions. ■ . 

Rates of increase differ not only for categories of iftstitutions, but for in- 
^cll^i"^^^!!^ differing size within categories where smaller institutions (un4er 
500 students).generally declined while larger institutions — and occasionally 
Dif r^^-^ ^^^^^ (under 100 students) — were growing. -All. sizes of private' 
Ph.D. institutions (overall incfease. 1.4%J showSi increases in enrollment ex- 
cept' those enrolling 101-500 students. where\l3 institutions showed a 
decrease of 3:3%. Increases in enrollment in publid Ph.D. institutions (overall 
increase. 5.3iW were markedly different by We. with ^eigljt institutions 
•enrolling fewer than 500 students showing a /.9% decrease while 133 in- 
stitutions enrolling more than 500 ^students shbwed a 5.3% increase. Public 
master*s institutions (overall- increase, 7.9%) snowed consistent increases ex- 
cept for institutions enrolling fewer than 500 students, where a slight (2.4%) 
decrease was found. Private master *s institi^tibns (overall increase, 2.5%) 
showed 10 institutions enrolling betweenJ^afTtf^QO students with a 1.9% 
decrease an^ all ofher<H^7iristUutions \y*fh 3.3% increase. 

. First-time^ enrolIWjnts .^w exactly the opposite pattern, with the 
overall i»crea^ (4.8%) being less raftrked for masters institutions than for 
Ph.D. instjtyfions. and less markecTfor public institutions than for ptivate Jn- 
stitutionsyFor all Ph.D. instituti/ns there is a 5.4% increase, an increas/of 
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6.1%* for private institutions and an increase of 5.2% for pubficr institutions. 
Similarl>Wor all master's institutions there is a 1.6% increase, an increase of 
. 5.7% for paii{ite institutions and an increase -of 0.6% for public institutions. 

Size differences appear tp be reflected less in first -time enrollments than 
in total graduate school en^llments. While total enrollmenUshowed con- 
sistent declines in the smaller institutions, a simila^ pattern in first-time 
"enrollment emerge;* only in private master's institutions (overall increase, 
5.7%), \vhere/19 institutions enrolling fewer than 1,000 students showed a 
6.5% decrease while 3 institutions enrolling more than 1 ,000 students sHowed 
a 24.5% increase. The pattern for otherMnititutions is mixed, with increases 
in all fvize categories e.xcept those enrolling 1,001-5,000 students in public 
"^^BifcLster^s institutions and those enrolling 101-500 in private Ph.D./ in- 
stitutions. As suggested, public Ph.D. institutions showed consistent in- 
creases in all size categories. ^ , ' 

i Number of assistantships held by graduate students increased slightly in 
. 1973, solely as a. result of incre^ises for public Ph.D. institutions (2.8%) which 
offset declines in all other categoric^. Fof^ll Ph.D. institution^, as'sistantshinyf^ 
increased 2.1%, a decrease of 1.4% for' private institutions offset by tffe 
increase at public institutions. For all master's 'institutions, where the num- 
bers of assistantships were much smaller, the overall decrease was 2,4%, a 
decrease of 16.4% for private'institutions and 0.3% for-public institutions. 

The.influencdf of institut'iohal size on number of assistantships i's^varied 
and unclear. Private master's institufiorrs Showed consistent decreases, ex- 
cept for those 8 institutions erirblling between 101 and 500 students; which ' 
. shovye.d an; increase oT 15.5%." In like manner, private t'h,D. institiJtions 
showed consistent decreas&-except that the isolated increases (9 institutions 
up 2.3%) o ut- ' U PP t ' il irfTarger institutions, those tnroUing between 501 and- 
1,000 students. In the case of public Ph.D. institutions, increases were con- , 
sistent across all size categories except one: in this instance, 7 institutions 
enrolling between 101 and 5G0 students showed a decrease in number of 
assistantships of 3.4%. Only in public master's institutions does a pattern 
^ emerge with respect to size; 14 institutions enrolling fewer fhan \,000 stu- 
dents, showed. *an increase of 6.3%, while 23 fnstitutiorfs enroling more than 
1 ,000'students showed a ^i^rease ot2.8^o. 

Fellowships sjiowed a continuing decHhe.in 1973, particularly at public 
institutions: There. was an overall decrease of 7.8% among the institutions 
reporting. In the public institutions, the decrease was 10.4%, while in the 
private institutions it was 2.9%. Fellowships decreased in all size categories of 
public institutions and in all size categouies pf private institutions except 
those enrolling fewer th'an 10C(\students., The number of fellowships involved 
at master's irrstitutions was t6o\mall to warrantiSeparat^tfeatment. , • 

The number of degrees awarded continued to increase but at ajilightly 
^ slower pace for doctorates than for master's. Master's degrees were Hp 2.4% 
. during 1973 and Ph.D. detrees up 1.7% for the sahll? period. The public 
Ph.D. increase wis almost/ identiciil (l,7^/<;)'with tftot .of private. Ph.D. in-, 
stitutions (1.6%), while th/ percentage of ihcrease^gr^aster's degrees was 
greater for the private iostitutions (3.2%)' than for public institutions (2.1%). 
Master's awarded followed^a constant pattern across institutional types, with 
decreases at smaller instit;itions and increases at larger institutions. Award 
of Ph.D.'s increased in all size categories for both pi^ic and privatV Ph.D. 
institutions, ^ . 

^ Table 7 indicates a breakpiown of full- and p^jfrt^time students for those 
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^stitutions Fcporting. The table indicates that the proportion part-time 
students has ^increased slightly at -public instkutio^i^^^ce 1972. while 
remaining almost constant at private institutioas. 



ConclusiorT 



• The first section of 'Ihe thircTvCGS-GRE Board Survey of Graduate 
School Enrollment met with great>|g|iccess in terms of number ot' responses 
^ind; to a slightly fesser degree, in terms of msponse rate to individual 
questions. The rrfprtsentativemjifr of the sample an^'^rts overair completeness 

■ do lend validity Jlo the resultsM" t^ survey.^which will not surprise many ac- 
tively engaged in graduate e/ucation but may not supporTthe ;\§sumptions of 
mucR of the general pubiyr ■ 

One exception ma/arise/lrom^he'f.attempt ag*i' this year to review 
responses by size of lesponding institutions. Although this additional 
analysis tended to ifl^j(J|er patterns which might have been expecte^. it did 
reveal, for examptp. that enrollment growlh appears to be markedly tied to* 
institutional size with smaller instifutions shawing enrollment decreases in 

rthc face of cot^tinuing increases at larger institutions. And. while total 
enrollment and degrees avyarded continue <o increase, ij^ncialsupport for 
gradu'ate^ucafion. particularly as Reflected in the^ nmibcr of available 

^fellowship^continued to decline. ' , - ^ 

It seems iffiportant that information of this type coniinue to bexrtniected.^ 
vand that current effoi^s to make it more complete and detaile<P% dividing 
this sur\'ey into t\vo parts have. had 4 positive effect. If the secoTid section of 
ihi survey receives the san^ response as has its predecessor, the survey 
should serve as a valuable Addition to the~total pool of information about 
eradiiate education. - 

December II. 1973 ' " - . 
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Public-Master's Highest 
Private-Master's Highest 
b{ 
lesi 



PuUic^Master's 
Pnvate- Master's and Ph.D. 
Total 



Number 
, « 

26 

141 
■.'74 

66 

215 

181 
, 100 
' 281 
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91% 



e, 
ff72 
; 74,242 
16,427, 
3%|I7' 
' 116,070 

512,017 
470;i89 
132;4l7 
,.■602,686 

^ 
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tution 




;,16.839 
,417,020 ■ 
117,674 
■ 97,003 . 
534,694 
497,184 • 
134,513 
63U97 



7o increase 



■/4% increase 
: 5.7% increase 
^5% increase 



* For purposes of this survey, institutions were asked toinelude all students fcidered as 
registered in the graduate s<;hool, including Education. Engineering, Social' Work. 

, Medipal and Business Programs leading to MA/feor.Ph.D.i Ed.D., or other 
doctorates. . ' s . • " 

' .. ." 

** Percentage figures are percent of (he number responding of the number, available in the 
' total group. For example, 40 Public Master's Highest Degree institutions responded out 
of a possible 45 such institutions in the CGS membership'for an 89% response rate for 
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. Wlic-Mast(T\ Hieliest. ■ 


32 , 


71%^ 


• . 18,004" 


18,121 


Privatc-Miiter's Hiehest, 


25- 


86%' 


4,4)3 , 


4;666; 


' I Public li.P '!jt.t„ ^ 


■ 'l28' 


85% 


97,340 


, 102,449 


Privait iict' .i ' 




82% 




33,628' 


' ^ Master's lliKiiiM ^ 




' 17% ■ 


22,417 . 


22,787 ' 


, PI1.D. Highest 


197 


84% 


' . 129,036" ■ 


■ 131,077 


• Public-Master's and Ph.D; 




82% 


115,344 


)2i),570 


,Private,-Master's and Ph.D. 


94 

* 254 


83% 


■ ,'36,109 • 


■ 38,294 


, Total 


■ 82% 


■ 151,453 ' 


•.. 158,864 » 
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^ Full-tka-Part'tim* Total Enrohmt . , 

I, 

Number % flmkr % EmiMr % Mkr fo Htufih . % 

5 Public 168 199,390 47% 221,805 53% 204,207 m 2W35 ■ 54% 

%\ Wo-'.mi ,48%',M,290 52%M,47& .48^0'.^ 52^1 
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Total 265 8^% 259.535 m 286,095 , p ,264,685 , 46% 304.893 54% 
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ThQ Constitution of the 
Council of Graduaje Schools in the United Siate^ 



1. Name . . '^"'^ ' ■' 

This organization shall be called the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. . 



. -2. Purpcxsc 

The Council is estabFished to provide graduate schools in the United 
States with a comprehensive and widely representative body through which to 
counsel and act together. 

Its purose is the improvement and advancement of graduate education. 
The purview of the Councif includes all matters germane to this purpose. The 
Council shall act to examine needs, ascertain best practices and pi-ocedures, 
and render assistance as indicated ; it may initiate research for^he furthering 
.of the purpose. It shall prpvide a forum for the consideration of probleifis and v 
their solutions, and in meetings, conferences, and publicatidns. shall define ^ 
n^ds and seek meanj^ of satisfying them in the best interests of graduate edu-. 
cation throughout ifyt country. In this function the Counlcil may act in accor-^ 
dance with the needs of the times and particular situations to disseminate to 
the public, to institutioits<^tp foutidiations, to the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, and other groiips whose interest or support is deemed of concern, 
information relatinfto the n^edsof gradi/ate education and the best manner 
of satisfying them, Ji ' 

In the analy^of graduate education, in the indication of desirable re- 
vision ar^ furthe/dbvelopment, in the representation of needs and all other 
functions related to effecting*its purpose, the Council not only shall be free to 
act as an initiating body, but it shall assume direct obligation for so doing., 

3.' Membership ^ 

^Institutions applying for membership shall be considere^in the light of 
the following criteriia: 

a. Applicants for membership *must be accredited by the ap- 
propriate regional accrediting agency Vs a college or university^ 
approved for the offering- of graduate w^^. - 



Applicants must Kave conferred at lo^t thirty degrees a£N 
of Arts or Master of Science or ten B«^dr of PhilpsophyTie 



f Master 
j,-^ aegrees, 

or appropriate combination, withiq the three-year period 
*»4>wceding application. 



- c. 



The degrees conferred must be adequately distributed over at 
least three distinct disciplines, such as t5ut not limitedio: 



agriculture 
anthropology 
astronomy 
bacteriology 
biochemistry 
botany 

chemical engi 
chemistry 
civil engineering 
classics' 
econpmics . 



n^«*inq 



electrical engineering 
English 
entomology 
fine arts 
French 
geography 
geology 
Gerrnan 
history 
mathematics 
^mechanical engineering 

The Committee on Membership shall consider all applications in the 
light of these criteria and make appropriate recommendations to the 
Executive Comrnittee. The Executive Committee shall take final actio«^n all 
applications fof^ucmbership and shall report such action at eachf\nnual 
Meeting. 

The Executive Committee may invite and approve appiicatiolyfi by 
foreign institutions of good' standing for affiliation with the Council if\ich 
institutions meet all criteria for membership except accreditation bylan 
American regional accrediting agency. Such affiliates will be extended all the 
courtesies^of membership except the privileg'e of voting. 



music 

pharmacology 
philosophy 
physics 
physiology 
political science 
psychology 
Russian ' 
semiology 1 
Spajiish . • ' . 
ioology. 



4. Voting Po^vvr 



A- 



vote. 



In all activfties of the Council, • each, member institution shall have one 



More than one representative. of an>' institution may attend! the. meeting 
of the Council, but the member's >Wte shall be cast by the individual 
designated as the principal representative of the member "by the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the member institution. ' 



5. Officers and Executive Com mitt ee * 

The officers of the Council' and the Executive Committee shall be a 
Chairman, a Chairmqji-Elect, and the immediate Past Chairman, each ser- 
ving for a term of one year. In the absence of thO^Chairman, the Chairman- 
Elect shall be the presiding officer of the Executive Committee and the Coun- 
cil. 

There shall be ai* Executive Committee of twelve voting members, com- 
posed of the Chairman, the Chairma(i'-^lect, the Past Chairman and nine 
members-at-large. Three members-at-ferge shall be,elected by the Council at 
each Annual Meeting for terms of three years each, beginning immediately 
after the Annual Meeting. , 

The Chairman-Elect, chosen by the Executive Committee from its own 
past or present membership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The 
following year, he will assume the office of Chairman, and the following year, 
the office of Past Chairman. // ^"^ 

Each voting member of the Executive. Committee must be the prncipal 
representative ofjf member of the Council, and none may serve for two con- 
secutive full termi 
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It\|*tt?': .Chairman isliinablc to continue in offTce, the Chairman-Elect 
shall succeed\immcdiat«fc^ to thq chairm^iftlx^ -^and the Executive Com- 
mittee sh^flchoost a new Chairman-Elect i-^^;.- % /] 

Any^4jpai1cies occurring amoii'g thf= .nfembersKip-tWla of the 
Executive Cfcmmitt^e shall be filled by the.Bxccutiv^Xptnr^ttee until the 
next Annual Meeting, at whjl^time the CoWcii shajt'eiect a fe||.ra cement for 
the balance of the term. A: 



6. Ex{\-u I ivi} ■Officers ■ >v:.-; 

The chief executive officer of the Coiinpif shaltbc'u 'Presijdent . who shall 
be asiilaried officer, appointed by the ^xvcuth'e.Cohirnittce and serving at its 
pleasure. The President shall servers, an^'A-o/Z/V/V^ rncmbcr of thc'Excentive 
Committee without a vote. ' , . ' '* 



7. Dn!ii\sii/idF()wirs()f !hcExccuH\v'Coni ■ ^ ' ^ ■ ' 

>■ •■<- •,, ■, t . ■ ' . ^ 

In addition to the4utics and powers ve^/^.in: the Executive Committee 
elsewhere in ttlis Constitution; <he-^xecQti>e Ccrnxnififtee may specifically: 
eriiploy siich staff and esta'blish' si:ich offfc^s as^jmay seem 'nfj^^^^^iJiary; in- 
corporate: undertake itself!^r tbirbugh iPs aigQrits..tp raise funds for the Conn- 
cil and to accept and expend monies for the Coiintil: take initiative and act 
for, the Council in all matters including ma'tt<TS of policy and public 
statement except where limited by ;this , Constitution or by actions of the 
Council. , . ' ' ' 



.8. Coniniiih'cs , .. * . • ' • * 

In addition to the Executiyef^;ipohirnit*tee; th^re shall be (l)^i^4ominating 
Committee. (2y^a Committee on Membership, whose members sh^ilJ not be 
members of the Executive . Gomm'itteerand (3) such other standing c%m- 
.■ • mittees'as may be estaWishe^ by the Executive Qottimittee. ' '^ r ' 

Except for the Nominating' Committee, all standing committees arid ^ 
\ hoc committees )hall be appointed by"the Chairman with the advice and o 
. sent of the Executive Committee., ; ' , ' • " 
'^'^p',^- The Nominating Co'mmhtee shall consist of five members of whom three 
■-^vv^hiill be elected each year^ the.-Courfcll at its^a.nnual meeting, and two shall 
members-at-large :of tjie Igxecutive. Committee- whb are completing 

-'yi-i! Wks. before ;ea(^h\ annual Council, thp^^ 

..^fjlflin the members of tKe Council 'one* 

iifominee fot- each membjer-afrlifrgc )6sition'of the Executive Coftimittee to be ■ 
filled ancl three nominees for tiiemliers of th^ominating Committee. These 
nominations shall -be ,mad<fii)J?ly 'after sofgestions accottipanied by sup-" 
porting yitae have bcen'.sol ieited irom tfit^ membership -at - large . 

At the annual business'.rneetin|;'of the Council, additional nominees itKiy 
be proposed from the Jftoor.yThe e1ectipn:will th^^n be held, and the nominees 
receiving the largest num:her pf votes-fbf the positions to be filled shall be • 
declared elected.. - - . \ , . - ' . l- 



9. Meetings • 

..The Council shall hold an Annual. Meeting'at- a time and place deter- 
mined by the Executive Co|nmittee. The Councitmiiy meet at other times on* 
call ofthe Executive Con\mittee^j_^^ r , . ' V • V' 

The Executive Committeestiall be responsible; tor the -agenda tor 
meetings of the Coundil. 'Reports and proposals to,be submitted for action by 
the Council shall be-filed with the Executive Com'mitte6 before they may be 
submitted for general discussion ^y t^e Council Nojegitimate report ory 
proposal may i)e bldcked trom presentation to the Coujncil. but action on ai^ 
proposal may not- be taken until'the ExeeXit.ive .Committee has had ah op- 
. portunity to make a recommendation. • 
. In matters not provided for in this Constitutionn parliamentary 
proceciure shall.^e governed W Robert's R)kes of Order, Revised, 



10. Lim illation of Powers 

No actgfof the Council'shall be held to control the policy 'or line of action " 
of any member institution.' . 

11. Dues ' / ^ 

;•• ■■ ^ ., 

Membership dues shall be proposed by the Executive Comniitt,ee and 
must bCjapproved by the majority of the membership after due notiee^ \ j , 

^ V ^ . % \ 

it t 

12. Amendments ' ^ 

Amendments to this Constitution may be. proposed by the fexecutive 
Committee 6r by written^petition or Dne-tWrd of the-me.mbers. However they 
originate, proposals for amendment shall be received by the -Executive Com- 
mittee and forwarded with recommendations to the mernbets.' in writing, at 
least ninety days before the meeting at which they ixve to be voted upon or 
before formal submission to the members for a mail balFot; To be adopted, 
proposed amendments must receive the approval of a two-thirds majority of 
the mem^rs voting at the announced meeting or on the designated mail 
i.b^illot. 



r3. Bylaws 9^ ^ . 

Bylaws may be established by the Exj;cutive Committee at itfiy regular or 
special meeting, subject to ratification HyXsimple majority, vote of the Coun- 
cil at the next Annual Mating. 'I *' 

BYLAWS 

1. In conformity with Article 6 of the Constitution, the President of the 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States shall be paid an an- 
nual salary to be detern^ned by the Executive Committee plus such 
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• perquisites as may be necessary for the proper conduct of the office and 
. such travel as may be deemed essential. The President is authorized to' 
employ such additional personnel as is. in his judgment, necessary for 
. the proper conduct of the office, to establish baitk accounts ifi the nam^ 
^ . of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, and to draw 
checjts and invest monies against the Coiijiyirs account or accounts, .. 
•ubject to an annual audit of the books <;^^he Council by a Certified . 
Ptiblic Accountant and approval by the Exeyutiye Committee. /' ^ 

<'.^i. The Riggs National Bank ot Washington. D.C:. h> hereby; cfesfignat^ed a , 
, , '.depositary for the Cunds of this -association and the^saidbAtik'sis hereby. 
autRorized ami directed t043ay checks and other orders tor thepayment 
• . of money dra\»n in the name of this association when signea'by the 
^ President and Jthe said bank shall not be required in any case, to niaKe 
. 'inquiry- respecting the applications of any instrument executed in virt^ue 
o'f lhis *resolutior^. or of the proceeds therefrom, nor be under any 
. . obligation to see in the application of such instrument of proceeds. 

3., In the event of the dissoiutiort of the Council of Graduate Schools.'^all 
f then existing assets of the Council sftall be distributed in equal parts to 
the institutions which will at£pfiat time be members of the Council. 

^4. After JantHiry 1. I QbQ. the fiscal year of 'the Council of Graduate ^ 
. Schools in the United States will correspond to.the calendar year. (Prior 
to this date, the fiscal^ ye ^ran from April 1 through March 31.) 

S.^v^in the event of the death or disability of the President t>f the Council. 
- , ;- 'ti»e Chairman shall immediately call a meeting of the Executivi* Coni- 
nittee to selectjan At^ting President, who shall assume the rcspon- 
ibiiifies of the President, as they are specified in Article 6 of t-he Con- 
stitution and iri^ Bylaws 1 and 2. until the appointment of a new 
President. 



PROCEDURAL POLICIES \ | 

1. \^^ual meetings of the Council shall be hdd during or n^*i^he tTr^l ;: ; 
\v^1^allDecem6er. • 

A - ' . "■ ■ ' ■ - ■. ■■, ■\T ' ' 

■ V*^ 2. It a member resigns, it must reapply tor admission in the normal way it 
it wishes to resume membership. . ' • ' ^ 

3. Membership or afrtliatu>n. with- or without vote, of non-aC*adeniic in-,, 
stitutions. associations, or foundations is undesirable.' ' 

4. Institutions accepted to membership prior to September I in any^en 
year are required to paydues for that fiscal vear. ^ . /^ 

^ . :. ' ' : ■ ■ ^4'^ 
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The Council of Graduate Schools "^i^ 
in the Upitad States ^ , 



Member Institutions 



Abilene CKristian College 
Adelphi University. 
Air Force Institute of. Technology 
Alfred University' ' 

* American University 
Andrews University 
Appalachian State University 
Arizona State University 

: Arkansas Sta-te University a 
Atlanta University » 
Auburn University . 
Ball State University 
Baylor College of Medicine: 
Baylor University . 

* Boston College 
Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 
*Brandeis University 
Brigham Yoting University 
Brooklyn College of the 

City University of New. York 

* Brown University 

* Bryn M awr College 

* California Institute 'of Technology 
California State PolytecF^nic 

\ University, Pomona 
California State University at Chic 
. California State University at 
' Fresno 
California State University at * 
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